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A Translator who has never felt his self-inipo^cd 
^ task to be a light one may be excused from 
entering into explanations that would but too naturally 
take the form of apologies. I will only say that 
while t have striven to be as faithful as I could to 
the words as well as to the sense of my author, the 
foElowing tnuulatioD ta not offered as being always 
clo*dy Iiter*l. The kind of verse employed I be- 
lieve to be that best fitted to give some idea, however 
faint, of the rigidly measured and yel easy strength 
of Dante's Una rima ; but whoever chooses to adopt 
it with its constantly recurring demand for rhymes 
DB c em rily becomes in some degree its servant Such 
students as wish to follow the poet word by word wilt 
alwiys find what they need in Dr. J. A. Carlyle's 
excellent prose version of the In/trtto, a work to which 
I have to acknowledge my own indebtedness at many 
poinu. 

The matter of the notes, ii is needless to say, has 




vili Preface. 

been in very great part found ready to my hand in 
existing Commentaries. My edition of John Villani is 
that of Florence, 1823. 

The Note at page ex was printed before it had 
been resolved to provide the volume with a copy of 
Giotto's portrait of Dante. I have to thank the 
Council of the Arundel Society for their kind per- 
mission to Messrs. Dawson to make use of their 
lithograph of Mr. Seymour Kirkup's invaluable sketch 
in the production of the Frontispiece — a privilege that 
would have been taken more advantage of had it not 
been deemed advisable to work chiefly from the photo- 
graph of the same sketch, given in the third volume 
of the late Lord Vernon's sumptuous and rare edition of 
the Inferno (Florence, 1865). In this Vernon photo- 
graph, as well as in the Arundel Society's chromo- 
lithograph, the disfiguring mark on the face caused 
by the damage to the plaster of the fresco is faithfully 
reproduced. A less degree of fidelity has been observed 
in the Frontispiece; although the restoration has not 
been carried the length of replacing the lost eye. 

Edinburgh, Februaiy^ 1884. 
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FLORENCE AND DANTE. 

DANTE is himself ihe hero of the Diviiu Comedy, 
and ere many stages of the Inferno have been 
passed the reader feels that all his steps are being 
taken m a familiar companionship. When cvety allow- 
ance has been made for what the exigencies of art 
required him to heighten or suppress, it is still Impos- 
aible not to be convinced that the author is tcvcaling 
himself much as he really was — in some of hJs weakness 
u well «1 in all his strength. The poem iuetf, by many 
an unconscious touch, does for his moral portraiture 
what the pencil of Giotto has done for the fcaturc-s of his 
face. The une likeness an.swers marvellously to the 
other 1 and, together, they have helped the world to 
recognise in him the great example of a man of genius 
who, though at first sight he may seem to be austere, is 
toon found to attract uur love by the de|)th of his feel- 
ings as much OS he wins our admiration by the wealth of 
htsfiuicy, and by the clearness of his judgment on every- 
thing concerned with the lives and destiny of men. His 
other writings in greater or less degree confirm the im- 
preuion of Dante's character to be obtained from the 
Ctmtdy. Some of them are panly autobiographical ; 
and, Mmlying as a whole all that is left to us of him, hc 
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can gain a general notion of the nature of his career — 
when he was bom and what was his condition in life ; 
his early loves and friendships; his studies, military 
service, and political aims ; his hopes and illusions, and 
the weary purgatory of his exile. 

To the knowledge of Dante's life and character 
which is thus to be acquired, the formal biographies of 
him have but little to add that is both trustworthy and 
of value. Something of course there is in the tradi- 
tional story of his life that has come down from his time 
with the seal of genuineness ; and something that has 
been ascertained by careful research among Florentine 
and other documents. But when all that old and 
modem Lives have to tell us has been sifted, the addi- 
tional facts regarding him are found to be but few; such 
at least as are beyond dispute. Boccaccio, his earliest 
biographer, swells out his Life^ as the earlier com- 
mentators on the Comedy do their notes, with what are 
plainly but legendary amplifications of hints supplied 
by Dante's own words ; while more recent and critical 
writers succeed with infinite pains in little beyond 
establishing, each to his own satisfaction, what was the 
order of publication of the poet's works, where he may 
have travelled to, and when and for how long a time 
he may have had this or that great lord for a patron. 

A very few pages would therefore be enough to tell the 
events of Dante's life as far as they are certainly known. 
But, to be of use as an introduction to the study of his 
great poem, any biographical sketch must contain some 
account — more or less full — of Florentine affairs before 
and during his lifetime ; for among the actors in these 
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are to be found many of the persons of ihe Comedy. 
In reading the poem we are never suffered for long 
to forget his exile. From one point of view it is an 
appeal to future ages from Florentine injustice and 
ingratitude; from another, it is a long and passionate 
plea with his native town to shake her in her stubborn 
cntelty. In spite of the worst she can do ngainst him 
he remains no less her son. In the early copies of it, 
the Comtdy is well described as the work of Dante 
Alighieri, the Florentine ; since not only docs he people 
the other world by preference with Florentines, but il 
il to Florence thai, even when his words are bitter 
against her, his heart is always feeling back. Among 
the glories of Paradise he loves to let his memory rest 
on the church in which he was baptized and the streets 
he used to tread. He takes pleasure in her stones; 
and with her towers and palaces Florence stands for 
Ihe unchanging background to the changing scenes of 
hb mystical pilgrimage. 

The history of Florence during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries agrees in general outline with that 
of moBt of its neighbours. At the beginning of the 
|icriod it was a place of but little importance, ranking 
iti below I'isa both in wealth and political influence. 
■ Though retaining the names and forms of municipal 
govenunenl, inherited from early times, it was in reality 
lo effective control over its own affairs, and 
I subject to its feudal superior almost as com|)le(ely 
nu ever any German village planted in the shadow of 
attic To Florence, as lo many a city of Northern 
1 Central Italy, the first opportunity of winning 
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freedom came with the contest between Emperor and 
Pope in the time of Hildebrand. In this quarrel the 
Church found its best ally in Matilda, Countess of 
Tuscany. She, to secure the goodwill of her subjects as 
against the Emperor, yielded first one and then another 
of her rights in Florence, generally by way of a pious 
gift — an endowment for a religious house or an increase 
of jurisdiction to the bishop — these concessions, how- 
ever veiled, being in effect so many additions to the 
resources and liberties of the townsmen. She made 
Rome her heir, and then Florence was able to play off 
the Papal against the Imperial claims, yielding a kind 
of barren homage to both Emperor and Pope, and only 
studious to complete a virtual independence of both. 
Florence had been Matilda's favourite place of resi- 
dence; and, benefiting largely as it did by her easy 
rule, it is no wonder that her name should have been 
cherished by the Florentines for ages after as a house- 
hold word.^ Nor is the greatest Florentine unmindful 
of her. Foe of the Empire though she was, he only 
remembers her piety ; and it is by Matilda, as repre- 
senting the active religious life, that Dante is ushered 
into the presence of Beatrice in the Earthly Paradise.* 

^ Matilda died in 1 1 15. The name Tessa, the contraction of 
Contessa, was still, long after her time, sometimes given to Flor- 
entine girls. See Penrens, Histoire de Florence^ vol. i. p. 126. 

* Whether by Matilda the great Countess is meant has been 
eagerly disputed, and many of the best critics — such as Witte and 
Scartazzini — prefer to find in her one of the ladies of the Vita 
tkucva. In spite of their pains it seems as if more can be said 
for the great Matilda than for any other. The one strong argu- 
ment against her is, that while she died old, in the poem she 
appeaii» as young. 




It was a true instinct which led Florence and other 
citicB to side rather with the Pope than with the Emperor 
in the long-con li nued struggle between them for pre- 
dominance in Italy. With the Pope for overlord they 
would at least have a master who was an Italian, and one 
who, his title being imperfect, would in his own interest 
be led to treat them with indulgence ; while, in the per- 
miinent triumph of the Emperor, Italy must have 
become subject and tributary to Germany, and would 
have seen new estates carved out of her fertile soil for 
members of the German garrison. The danger was 
brought home to many of the youthful commonwealths 
during ihc eventful reign of Frederick B.irbarossa 
(its>-ti9o). Strong in Germany beyond most of his 
predecoaOR, tbal monarch ascended the throne with 
high prerogative views, in which he was confirmed by 
the slavish doctrine of some of the new civilians, Ac- 
cordiog to these there could be only one master in the 
world ; as far as regarded the things of time, but one 
fonnx of authoriiy in Christendom. They maintained 
ereiything to be the Emjieror's that he chose to takc- 
When he descended into Italy to enforce liis claims, the 
citiecof the l.ombard League met him in open battle. 
Those of Tuscany, and especially Florence, bent before 
tiw blast, tem|>orìsÌng as long as they were able, and 
I the best terms they couUI when the choice lay 
D submission and open revolt. Even Florence, 
■1 u true, strong in her allies, did once take arms 
■gainst an Imjicnal lieutenant ; but as a rule she never 
rcfosed obedience in words, and never yielded it in 
fact beyond what could not be helped. In her pursuit 
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of advantages, skilfully using every opportunity, and 
steadfast of aim even when most she appeared to 
waver, she displayed something of the same address 
that was long to be noted as a trait in the character 
of the individual Florentine. 

The storm was weathered, although not wholly without 
loss. When, towards the close of his life, and after he 
had broken his strength against the obstinate patriotism 
of Lombardy, Frederick visited Florence in 1185, it was 
as a master justly displeased with servants who, while 
they had not openly rebelled against him, had yet proved 
eminently unprofitable, and whom he was concerned to 
punish if not to destroy. On the complaint of the 
neighbouring nobles, that they were oppressed and had 
been plundered by the city, he gave orders for the 
restoration to them of their lands and castles. This 
accomplished, all the territory left to Florence was a 
narrow belt around the walls. Villani even says that 
for the four years during which Frederick still lived the 
Commonwealth was wholly landless. And here, rather 
than lose ourselves among the endless treaties, leagues, 
and campaigns which fill so many pages of the chronicles, 
it may be worth while shortly to glance at the constitution 
of Florentine society, and especiaUy at the place held in 
it by the class which foimd its protector in Barbarossa. 

Much about the time at which the Commonwealth was 
relieved of its feudal trammels, as a restdt of the &vour 
or the necessities of Matilda, it was beginning to extend 
its commerce and increase its industry. Starting some- 
what late on the career on which Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa were already far advanced, Florence was as if 
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«trcnuous to make up for lost tiine, and soon displayed 
a rare comprehension of the nature of the enterprise. 
ll xaxf be queitioned if ever, until quite modern times, 
there has been anywhere so clear an understanding of 
the truth that public wcllheing is (he sum of privnte 
ptOBpcrity, or such an enlightened perception of what 
tends to economical jiro^ress. Florence had no special 
command ai ravr material for her manuliicturcs, no sea- 
port of her own, and no monopoly unless in the natural 
genius of her people. She could therefore thrive only 
by dint of holding open her communications wilh the 
world at large, and grudged no pains either of war or 
di|doinacy to keep at Pisn a free way out and in for 
her merchandise. Already in the twelfth century she 
received through that |>ort the rough woollens of 
Flanden, which, after being skilfully dressed and dyed, 
were tent out at great profit to every market of Europe 
At a Kunewliat later period the Florentines were to give 
aa itrong a proof of their financial capacity as rhis wn» 
of their industrial, h was they who first conducted a 
Large businci* in bills of exchange, an<l who 6rst struck 
a pM coin which, bemg kept of invariable purity, 
(Wned current in every land where men bought and 
■old — even in countries where the very name <A 
Kloftnce was unknown.' 

In a community thus devoted to industry and com- 
■nOGC it was fuitural that a great place should be fiUed 
I17 merchants. These «ere divided into su guilds, the 
nenbcTs of which, with the notaries and lawyers, who 
composed a seventh, formed the true body of the 
' See aoic on /n/m» x«. 73. 
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Originally the consuls of these s^i'ds were 
the only elected officials in the city, and in the early 
days of its liberty they were even charged with political 
duties, and are found, for example, signing a treaty of 
peace with a neighbouring state. In the fully developed 
commune it was only the wealthier citizens — the mem- 
bers, we may assume, of these guilds — who, along with 
the nobles,' were eligible (or and had the right of electing 
to the public offices. Below them was the great body 
of the people; all, that is, of servile condition or engaged 
in the meaner kinds of business. From one point of 
view, the liberties of th« citizens were only their privil^es. 
But although the labourers and humbler tradesmen 
were without franchises, their interests were not there- 
fore neglected, being bound up with those of the one or 
two thousand citizens who shared with the patricians 
the control of public affairs. 

There were two classes of nobles with whom Florence 
had to reckon as she awoke to hfe— those within the 
walls, and those settled in the neighbouring country. 
In later times it was a favourite boast among the noble 
citizens — a boast indulged in by Dante — that they were 
descended from ancient Roman settlers on the banks 
of the Amo, A safui boast would in many cases have 
been that their ancestors had come to Italy in the train 
of Otho and other conquering Emperors. Though 
settled in the city, in some cases for generations, the 
patrician families were not altogether of it, being 
distinguished from the other citizens, if not always by 

' It might, perhaps, be more correct (o say ihal (Q some ofRces 
the noLlei_were eligible, Imt Jid not elect. 
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the possession of ancestral landward estates, nt least by 
their delight in war and contemjit fot honest indusUy. 
But with the faults of a noble class they had many of 
iu g<x>d qtialiiies. Of these the Republic suffered them 
to make full proof, allowing them to lead in war and 
bold civil offices out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Like the ctiy itself, the nobles in the country around 
bad bc«n feudally subject to the Marquis of Tuscany. 
After Matilda's death they claimed to hold direct from 
the Empire ; which meant in practice to be above all 
taw. They enercised absolute jurisdiction over their 
KT& and dependants, and, when favoured by the situa- 
tion of their caslles, took toll, like the robber barons of 
Gcrmaoy, of the goods which passed beneath their walls. 
AJicady ihcy had proved to be thorns in the side of the 
Drioua burghers; but at the beginning of the 
twelfth century their neighbourhood became intoler- 
able, and for a couple of generations the chief political 
work of Florence was to bring them lo reason. Those 
whoie lands came up almost to the city gates were first 
t with, and then in a widening circle the country 
ladeand of the pest. Year after year, when the days 
E lengthening out in spring, the roughly organised 
city militia was mustered, war was declared against 
I specify obnoxious noble and his fortress was 
I by surprise, or, failing that, was subjected to a 
in the absence of a more definite grievance, it 
1 to declare his castle dangerously acai the 
dty. These eipcdiiions were led by the nobles who 
: already citizens, while the country neigliboun of 
tbe victim looked on with indifTcrcncc. or even helped 
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to waste the lands or force the stronghold of a rival. 
The castle once taken, it was either levelled with the 
ground, or was restored to the owner on condition of 
his yielding service to the Republic. And, both by way 
of securing a hold upon an unwilling vassal and of 
adding a wealthy house and some strong arms to the 
Commonwealth, he was compelled, along with his family, 
to reside in Florence for a great part of every year. 

With a wider territory and an increasing commerce, 
it was natural tor Florence to assume more and more 
die attitude of a sovereign slate, ready, when need was, 
to impose its will upon its neighbours, or to join with 
them for the common defence of Tuscany. In the 
noble class and its retainers, recruited as has been 
described, it was possessed of a standing army which, 
whether from love of adventure or greed of plunder, 
was never so well pleased as when in active employ- 
menL Not that the commons left the fighting wholly to 
the men of family, for they too, at the summons of the 
war-bell, had to arm for the lield ; but at (he best they 
did it from a sense of duty, and, without the aid of pro- 
fessional nien-ai-arms, they must have failed more fre- 
quently in their enterprises, or at any rate have had to 
endure a greatly prolonged absence from their counters 
and workshops. And yet, esteem this advantage as highly 
as we will, Horence surely lost more than it gained by 
compelling the crowd of idle gentlemen to come within 
its walls. In the course of time some of (hem indeed 
condescended to engage in trade — sank, as the phrase 
went, into the ranks of the Popolani, or mere wealthy 
citizens ; but the great body of them, while their landed 
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property was being largely increased in value in con- 
sequence of Ihc general prosperity, held themselves 
baughtily aloof from honest industry in every forni. 
Each &mily, or rather each cian of them, lived apart 
IB its own group of houses, from among which towers 
shot aloft for scores of yards into the air, dominat- 
ing the humbler dwellings of the common burghers. 
Thcae, whenever they caute to the front for a lime in 
the government, were used to decree that all privale 
towers were to be lopped down to within a ceruin 
distance from the ground. 

It is a lavoutite exercise of Villani and other his- 
torluu to trace the troubles and revolutions in the state 
of Florence to chance quarrels between noble families, 
uistng from an angry word or a broken troth. Here, 
they tell, was sown the seed of the Guelf and Ghibeline 
wan in Florence ; and here that of the feuds of Black 
and White. Such quarrels and party names were synip- 
ton» and nothing more. The enduring source of trouble 
«at the presence within the city of a powerful idle class, 
Goastantiy eager to recover the privilege it had lost, 
■nd to secure itself by every available means, includ- 
ing that of outside help, in the possession of what it 
Mill retained i which chafed against the curbs put upon 
its lawleasncM, and whose ambitions were all opposed 
to the general interest. The citizens, for their part, hod 
DOthing better to hope for than that Italy should be 
left to the Italians, Florence to the Florentines. On 
the occasion of the celebrated Buondelmonti feud 
(isij), some of the nobles deltnitely went over to the 
(idc of ihc people, cither because they judged it likely 
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to win in the long-run, or impelled unconsciously by 
the forces that in every society divide ambitious men 
into two camps, and in one form or another develop 
party strife. They who made a profession of popular 
sympathy did it with a view of using rather than of 
helping the people at large. Both of the noble parties 
held the same end in sight— control of the Common- 
wealth ; and this would be worth the more the fewer 
there were to share it The faction irreconcilable 
with the Republic on any terms included many of the 
oldest and proudest houses. Their hope lay in the 
advent of a strong Emperor, who should depute to them 
his rights over the money-getting, low-bom crowd. 

IL 

The opportunity of this class might seem to have 
come when the Hohenstaufen Frederick ii., grandson of 
Barbarossa, ascended the throne, and still more when, 
on attaining full age, he claimed the whole of the 
Peninsula as his family inheritance. Other Emperors 
had withstood the Papal claims, but none had ever 
proved an antagonist like Frederick. His quarrel 
seemed indeed to be with the Church itself, with its 
doctrines and morals as well as with the ambition of 
churchmen ; and he offered the strange spectacle of a 
Roman Emperor — one of the twin lights in the Chris- 
tian firmament — whose favour was less easily won by 
Christian piety, however eminent, than by the learning 
of the Arab or the Jew. When compelled at last to 
fulfil a promise extorted from him of conducting a 
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crusade to the Holy Land, he scandalised Christendom 
by making friends of the Snltan, and by using his 
pfvseQCc in the East, not for the deliverance of the 
Sepuldire, but for the furtherance of learning and com- 
merce Thrice excommunicated, he had his revenge 
by proving with how little concern the heaviest anathe- 
mu of the Church could be met by one who tras 
an&ed in unbeliet Literature, art, and manners were 
■eduloutly cultivated in his Sicilian court, and among 
ihc able ministers whom he selected or formed, the 
modern idea of the State may be said to have had its 
birth. Free thinker and free livtr, poet, warrior, and 
itatcunan, he stood forward against ihe sombre back- 
ground of the Middle Ages a figure in every respect 
■o brilliant and originai as well to cam from his con- 
temporaries the title of the Wonder of the World. 

On the goodwill of Italians Frederick had tlie claim 
of being the most Iialiao of all the Hmperots since the 
revival of the Western Empire, and the only one of 
tbcm whose throne was permanently set on Italian soil. 
Vet be never won the popular heart. To the common 
mind he always appeared as something outlandish and 
terrible — ai the man who had driven a profitable but 
impious trade in the Sultan's land. Dante, in his 
childhood, must have heard many a talc of him ; and 
we bod him keenly interested in the character of the 
Emperor who came nearest to uniting Italy into a 
great nation, in whose court there had been a welcome 
for enry laan of intellect, and in whom a great onginal 
poet would have fotmd a willing and munificent 
In the /n/tmo, by the mouth of Pier delle 
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Vigne, the Imperiai Chancellor, he pronounces Frederick 
to have been worthy of all honour ; ^ yet justice requires 
him to lodge this flower of kings in the burning tomb 
of the Epicureans, as having been guilty of the arch- 
heresy of denying the moral government of the world, 
and holding that with the death of the body all is 
ended* It was a heresy fostered by the lives of many 
churchmen, high and low; but the example of Frederick 
encouraged the profession of it by nobles and learned 
laymen. On Frederick's character there was a still 
darker stain than this of religious indifference — ^that of 
cold-blooded cruelty. Even in an age which had pro- 
duced Ezzelino Romano, the Emperor's cloaks of lead 
were renowned as the highest refinement in torture.* 
But, with all his genius, and his want of scruple in 
the choice of means, he built nothing politically that 
was not ere his death crumbling to dust His enduring 
work was that of an intellectual reformer under whose 
protection and with whose personal help his native 
language was refined, Europe was enriched with a 
learning new to it or long forgotten, and the minds of 
men, as they lost their blind reverence for Rome, were 
prepared for a freer treatment of all the questions with 
which religion deals. He was thus in some respects a 
precursor of Dante. 

More than once in the course of Frederick's career 
it seemed as if he might become master of Tuscany 
in fact as well as in name, had Florence only been 
as well affected to him as were Siena and Pisa. 
But already, as has been said, the popular interest 

* In/, xiii. 75. ■ In/, X. 119. * In/, xxiiL 66. 
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had been strengthened by accessions from among 
the nobles. Others of ihem, without descending 
into the ranks of the citizens, had set their hopes 
m being the first in a commonwealth rather than 
privates in the Imperial garrison. These men, with 
their restless and narrow ambitions, were as danger- 
ous to have for allies as for foes, but by throwing their 
weight inig the popular scale Chey at least served to 
hold ibe Imperialist magnates in check, and established 
something hke a balance in the fighting power of 
Florence ; and so, as in the days of Barbarossa, the 
city wu preserved from taking a side too strongly. The 
hcana of the Florentine traders were in ihcir own affairs 
— in extending their commerce and increasing their 
territory and influence in landward Tuscany. As 
Rguded the general politics of Italy, their sympathy 
w*s Kill with the Roman See ; but it was a sympathy 
without devotion or gratitude. For refusing to join in 
thecnisade of 1138 the town was placed under inter- 
dict by Gregory ix. The Emperor meanwhile was ac- 
knowledged as its lawful overlord, and his vicar received 
•omething more than nominal obedience, the choice of 
Ihc chief magislmtcs being made subject to his approval. 
Yet with all this, and although his party was powerful 
in the city, it was but a grudging service that was yielded 
to Frederick. More than once fines were levied on the 
f'lonntines ; and worse punishments were threatened 
for their persevering and active enmity to Siena, now 
dbfninated by its nobles and held in the ImperiBl 
interest. Volunteers from Florence might join the 
Enfieror in his I/)mbard cnmpnigns \ but they were left 
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equally free by the Commonwealth to join the other 
side. At last, when he was growing old, and when 
like his grandfather he had been foiled by the stubborn 
Lombards, he turned on the Florentines as an easier 
prey, and sent word to the nobles of his party to seize 
the city. For months the streets were filled with battle. 
In January 1248, Frederick of Antioch, the natural 
son of the Emperor, entered Florence with some squa- 
drons of men-at-arms, and a few days later the nobles 
that had fought on the popular side were driven into 
banishment This is known in the Florentine annals 
as the first dispersion of the Guelfs. 

Long before they were adopted in Italy, the names of 
Guelf and Ghibeline had been employed in Germany 
to mark the partisans of the Bavarian Welf and of the 
Hohenstaufen lords of Waiblingen. On Italian soil 
they received an extended meaning : Ghibeline stood for 
Imperialist ; Guelf for anti-Imperialist, Papalist, or simply 
Nationalist When the names began to be freely used 
in Florence, which was towards the close of Frederick's 
reign and about a century after their first invention, 
they denoted no new start in politics, but only supplied 
a nomenclature for parties already in existence. As 
far as Florence was concerned, the designations were 
the more convenient that they were not too closely 
descriptive. The Ghibeline was the Emperor's man, 
when it served his purpose to be so ; while the Guelf, 
constant only in his enmity to the Ghibelines, was free 
to think of the Pope as he chose, and to serve him no 
more than he wished or needed to. Ultimately, indeed, 
all Florence may be said to have become Guelf. To 
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begin with, the name distinguished the nobles who 
sought alliance with the citizens, from the nobles who 
looked on these as they might have done on serfs newly 
thnren into wealth. Each parly was to come up in 
tuniL Within a period of twenty years each was twice 
driven into bsnishment, a measure always accompanied 
with decrees of confiscation and the levelling of private 
slnmgholda in Florence. I'hc exiles kept well together, 
Ktrcatiog. as it were in the order of war, to camps of 
observation thc)' found ready prepared for them in the 
ncarett cities and fortresses held by those of their own 
«•y of thinking. All their wits were then bent on 
f dint of some fighting and much diplomacy, 
l^t shake the strength and undermine the credit 
icccssful rivals in the city, and secure their 
ova return in triumph. It was an arc they were proud 
to be adept! in.' 

In a rapid sketch like this it would be impossible to 
tcU half the changes made on the constitution of 
Flofcnce during the second part of the thirteenth 
ccntuiy. Dante in a well-known passage reproaches 
FloKlKe with the political restlessness which aHlicted 
her like a disease. L^ws, he says, made in October 
were fallen into desuetude ere mid-Notember' .\nd 
yet it may be that in this constant readiness to change, 
Ims the best proof of tlic political capuciiy of the 
Fkventines. It wu to meet new necessities that they 
nude provision of new laws. Especial watchfulness was 
called for againil the encroachments of the grandees, 
wboae constant tendency — whatever tbeir party name 
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— was to weaken legal authority, and play the part of 
lords and roasters of ihe citizens. But these were no 
mere weavers and quill-drivers to be plundered at will 
Even before the return of the Guelfs, banished in 1248, 
the citizens, taking advantage of a check suffered in the 
field by the dominant Ghibelines, had begun to recast 
the constitution in a popular sense, and to organise the 
townsmen as a militia on a permanent footing. \Vhen, 
on the death of Frederick in 1250, the Imperialist 
nobles were left without foreign aid, there b^an a 
period of ten years, favourably known in Florentine 
history as the Government of the Primo Popolo or 
Popolo Vf echio ; that is, of the true body of the citizens, 
commoners possessed of franchises, as distinguished 
from the nobles above them and the multitude below. 
For it is never to be forgotten that Florence, like 
Athens, and like the other Italian Republics, was far 
from being a true democracy. The time was yet to 
come, and it was not far distant, when the ranks of 
citizenship were to be more widely opened than now to 
those below, and more closely shut to those above. In 
the meantime the comparatively small number of wealthy 
citizens who legally composed the ' People' made good 
use of their ten years of breathing-time, entering on 
commercial treaties and widening the possessions of 
the Commonwealth, now by war, and now by shrewd 
bargains with great barons. To balance the influence 
of the Podestà, who had hitherto been the one great 
officer of State — criminal judge, civil governor, and 
commander-in-chief aJl in one — they created the ofEce 
of Captain of the People. The office of Podestà was 
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not peculiar to Florence. There, as in other cities, in 
order to secure his iinpaniality, it was provided that 
he should be a foreigner, and hold office only for six 
months. But he was also required to be of gentle 
birth ; and his councils were so composed that, like his 
own, their sympathies were usually with the nobles. 
The Capuin of the People was therefore created partly 
ta a tribune for the protection of the popular rights, 
■ad partly to act as permanent head of the popular 
foices. Like the Podestà, he had two councils assigned 
to him ; but these were strictly representative of the 
dtiiens, and sat to control his conduct as weU as to 
lend to bis action the weight of public opinion. 

Such of the Ghibelines as had not been banished 
from Florence on the death of Frederick, lived there 
on sufferance, as it were, and under a rigid supervision. 
Once more they were to find a patron and ally in a 
member of the great house of Hohenstaufen ; and with 
his aid f^cy were again for a few years to become 
ni|)reme in Florence, and to prove by their abuse of 
power how well justified was the mistrust the people 
had of them. In many ways Manfred, one of Fre- 
derick's bastards, was a worthy son of his father, Like 
bim he was endowed with great personal charm, and 
was enamoured of nil that opened new regions to 
intcllcctual curiosity or gave refinement to sensual 
picuure. In his public as well as in his private 
behaviour, he was reckless of what the Church and its 
doctrines might promise or threaten ; and equally so, 
bit enemies declared, of the dictates of common 
htmuuiily. Hostile eyes detected in the green clothes 
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which were his favourite dress a secret attachment to 
Islam ; and hostile tongues charged him with the 
murder of a father and of a brother, and the attempted 
murder of a nephew. His ambition did not aim at 
the Empire, but only at being King of Sicily and 
Naples, lands which the Hohenstaufens claimed as their 
own through the Norman mother of Frederick. Of 
these kingdoms he was actual niler, even while his 
legitimate brother Conrad lived. On the death of 
that prince he brushed aside the claims of Conradin, 
his nephew, and bid boldly for recognition by the 
Pope, who claimed to be overlord of the southern 
kingdoms — a recognition refused, or given only to be 
immediately withdrawn. In the eyes of Rome he was 
no more than Prince of Tarentum, but by arras and 
policy he won what seemed a firm footing in the South ; 
nnd eight years after the rule of the Popoh Vetelm 
began in Florence he was the acknowledged patron of 
all in Italy who had been Imperialist — for the Imperial 
throne was now practically vacant And Manfred 
was trusted all the more that he cared nothing for 
Germany, and stood out even more purely an Itatian 
monarch than his father had ever been. The Ghibe- 
fines of Florence looked to him to free them of the 
yoke under which they groaned. 

When it was discovered that they were treating with 
Manfred, there was an outburst of popular wrath 
against the disaffected nobles. Some of them were 
seized and put to death, a fale shared by the Abbot of 
Vallombrosa, whom neither his priestly office nor his 
rank as Papal Legate availed to save from torture and 
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a shameful end* Well accustomed as was the age to 
violence and cruelly, il was shocked at this free disposal 
of s great ecclesiastic by a mercantile community; and 
even to the Guelf chronicler Villani the terrible defeat 
of Montapcrti seemed no more than a just vengeance 
talcen by Heaven upon a crime so heinous." In the 
meantime the city was laid under interdict, and those 
concerned in the Abbot's death were excommunicated ; 
while the Ghibelines, taking refuge in Siena, began to 
plot and scheme with the greater spirit against foeg 
who, in the ver)- face of a grave peril, had offended in 
ibe Pope Uieir strongest natural ally. 

The leader of the exiles was Farinata, one of the 
Uberti, a &mily which, so long ago as i i8o, had raised 
a dvil war Co force their way into the consulship. Ever 
since, they had been the most powerful, perhaps, and 
certainty the most restless, clan in Florence, rich in meti 
of sirong character, fiercely tenacious of their purpose. 
Sach was Farinata. To the Florentines of a later age 
be waa to stand for the type of the great Ghibclinc 
gentlemui, haughty as Lucifer, a Christian in name 
though scarcely by profession, and yet almost beloved 
for hts frank excess of pride. It detracted nothing 

■ Duile Kit the Abbot unoKK the traiton in Infctno, and »)■ 
Mnmfully of him thai hit throat wu cut at Fiofcnoc {Inf. uiii. 
119». 

■ Villani Ihiciwi donbt on Ihe gnilt of Ihe Abbot. There «ctv 
•OBia cam of churchmen bring Ghibetine*, ai Cor inslance that 
a(lheC«4inaI Ubaldlni (/■/ i. ilo). Twenty Tean beTote Ihe 
Abbot's death the General of Ibe Ftaociscai» had been jeered at 
in tin itrecti of Florence for tuminc his coat and joining the 
■MfKMf. 0« (he «Iber hand, many dviliaiw were to be foniKl 
among the Coeltt. 
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from the grandeur of his character, in the judgment of 
his countrymen, that he could be cunning as well as 
brave. Manfred was coy to afTord help to the Tuscan 
Ghibelines, standing out for an exorbitant price for the 
loan of his men-at-arms ; and to Farinata was attributed 
the device by which his point of honour was effectually 
touched.' When at last a reinforcement of eight 
hundred cavalry entered Siena, the exiles and their 
allies felt themselves more than a match for the militia 
of Florence, and set themselves to decoy it into the 
field Earlier in the same year the Florentines had 
encamped before Siena, and sought in vain to bring 
on a general engagement They were now misled by 
false messengers, primed by Farinata, into a behef that 
the Sienese, weary of the arrogance of Provengano 
Salvani,' then all-powerful in Siena, were ready to 
betray a gale to them. In vain did Tegghiaio Aldo- 
brandi,' one of the Guelf nobles, counsel delay till the 
German men-at-arms, wearied with waiting on and 
perhaps dissatisfied with their wages, should be recalled 
by Manfred. A march in full strength upon the hostile 
dty was resolved on by the eager townsmen. 

' Muifrcd, sajrs John VilUiii {CtoHica, vi. 74 and 7J), at 
fiist tent onlj ■ hundred men. Having by Farinata's advice been 
filled wilh wine before a tkinnisb in which they were induced to 
engage, they «ere easily cut id pieces by the Florentine* ; and 
the loyal standard was dragged in the dust. The truth of the 
story mailers less than that it was believed in Florence. 

■ Proveniana is lónnd bjr Dante ia Pargatory, which he hai 
been admitted to, in spile of his nns, because of bis self-saciifidng 
devotion to a friend \,Piirg. ai 1 3 1 ). 

' Fm Ibia good advice he gels a wont of praise in Infemo {Inf. 
avi. 4»)- 
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The baule of Montaperti was fought in September 
ia6o, ainong the canhy hills waahed by the Arbia and 
its ihbutafy rivulets, a Tew miles to the east of Siena. 
It marked the close of the rule of the Popolo Veechw. 
Till then no such disastrous day had come to Florence ; 
«nd the defeat was all the more intolerable that it was 
counted for a victory to Siena. Yet the battle was far 
from being a test of the strength of the two rival cities 
Out of the thirty thousand foot in the Guelf army, 
there were only about five thousand Florentines. In 
Uie host which poured out on them from Siena, beside 
the militia of that city and the Florentine exiles, were 
included the Ghibclincs of Arezzo, the retainers of 
great lords still imsubducd by any city, and, above all, 
the German men-at-arms of Manfred.' But the worst 
enemies of Florence were the traitors in her outi ranks. 
She bore it long in mind that it was her merchants 
and handicraftsmen who stood stubbornly at bay, and 
tinged the Arbia red with their life-blood ; while it 
«•■ VDong the men of high degree that the traitors 
Mre found. On one of them, Bocca degli Abati, who 
Mnck off the right hand of the standard-bearer of the 
cavalry, and so helped on ihe confusion and the rout, 
Dante takes vengeance in his pitiless verse.' 

I'hc fortifications of Florence had been recently 
completed and strengthened, and it wu capable of a 
bog defence. But the spirit of the people was broken 

■ That mercenaries, though calleil Ccinuni, were ti toiìom 
nca. There were even (ireeki and S«tacetu amoDS them. The 
MUtBre correapondM with the mtJlItji civilisaliva of Manfreil'a 
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Ux the time, and the conquerors found the gates open. 
Then it was that Farinata almost atoned for any wrong 
he ever did his native town,' by withstanding a pr^^sal 
made by the Ghibelines of the rival Tuscan cities, that 
Florence should be destroyed, and Empoli advanced 
to fill her room. ' Alone, with open foce I defended 
her,' Dante makes him say.^ But the wonder would 
rather be if he had voted to destroy a city of which he 
was about to be one of the tyrants. Florence had now 
a fuller experience than ever of the oppression which it 
was in the character of the Ghibelines to exercise. A 
rich booty lay ready to their hands; for in the panic after 
Montaperti crowds of the best in Florence had fled, 
leaving all behind them except their wives and children, 
whom they would not trust to the cruel mercy of the 
victors. It was in this exile that for the first time 
the industrious citizen was associated with the Guelf 
noble. From Lucca, not powerful enough to grant 
them protection for long, they were driven to Bologna, 
suffering terribly on the passage of the Apennines from 
cold and want of food, but safe when the mountains 
lay between them and the Val d'Amo. While the 
nobles and young men with a taste for fighting found 
their livelihood in service against the Lombard Ghibe- 
lines^ the more sober-minded scattered themselves to 
seek out their commercial correspondents and increase 
their acquaintance with the markets of Europe. When 
at length the way was open for them to return home, 
they came back educated by travel, as men must always 
be who travel for a purpose ; and from this second exile 

» Inf. X. 93. 
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of the GucUi dates a vast extension of the commerce 
of Florence. 

Their return was a fhiit of the policy followed by the 
Papal CourL The interests of both were the same. 
The Roman See could have as little independence of 
action while a hostile monarch was possessed of the 
Mulbcm Icingdoms, as the people of Florence could 
hare freedom while the Ghibeltne nobility had for patron 
a military prince, to whom their gates lay open by way 
of Siena and Pisa. To Sidly and Naples the Pope laid 
daim by an alternative title — they were cither dependent 
OD the See of Rome, or, if they were Imperial fiefs, then, 
in the vacancy of the Empire, the Pope, as the only head 
of Chmtendom, had a right to dispose of them as he 
wonld. A champion was needed to maintain Ihe 
claim, and at length (he man was found in Charles of 
Anjou, brother of St. Louis. This was a prince of in- 
tellectual powers far beyond the common, uf untiring 
induttry in afTairs, pious, 'chaste as a monk,' and cold- 
hcautcd as a usurer ; gifted with all the qualities, in 
dMit, that make a man feared and well served, and 
with none that make him beloved. He was not one 
to vA ^lure for want of deliberation and foresight, and 
hi* measure* were taken with such prudence that by 
the time he landed in Italy his victory was almost 
asMfed. He found his enemy at Benevento, in the 
Neapolitan territory {February i>66). In order to get 
time for reinforcements to come up, Manfred sought 
to enter into ne{;otiations ; but Charles was ready, and 
knew his advantage. He answered with the splendid 
confidence of a man sure of a heavenly if he mitsed an 
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eanhly triumph. ' Go tell the Sullan of Lucerà,'' was 
his reply, ' that to-day 1 shall send hitn to Hell, or he 
will send me to Paradise.' Manfred was slain, and his 
body, discovered only after long search, was denied 
Christian burial. Yet, excommunicated though he was, 
and suspected of being at heart as much Mohammedan 
as Christian, he, as well as his great rival, is found by 
Dante in Purgatory.* And, while the Christian poel 
pours his invective on the pious Charles,* he is at no 
pains to hide how pitiful appeared to him the fate of 
the frank and handsome Manfred, all whose followers 
adored him. He, as more than once it happens in the 
Comedy to those whose memory is dear to the poet, is 
saved from Inferno by the fiction that in the hour of 
death he sent one thought heavenward — 'so wide is 
the embrace of infinite mercy." 

To Florence Charles proved a useful if a greedy and 
exacting protector. Under his influence as Pacificator 
of Tuscany — an office created for him by the Pope — the 
Guelfs were enabled slowly to return from exile, and 
the Ghibelines were gradually depressed into a con- 
dition of dependence on the goodwill of the citizens 
over whom they had so lately domineered. Hence- 
forth failure attended every effort they made to lift 
their heads. The stubbornly irreconcilable were 
banished or put to death. Elaborate provisions were 
enacted in obedience to the Pope's commands, by which 



L 



' Mftcfrcil, Purg. UL i Ii ; Charles, Purg. vii. 113. 
• Purs- t-i: 67. * Parg. iii. laa. 
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, lite rest wetc to be ai peace with their old foes. Now 
! to live in the city, but under disabilities as 
I eligibility to offices ; now they were to be re- 
nted in the public councils, but so as to be always 
in a minority. The result of the measures taken, and 
of the natural drift of things, was that ere many more 
years had passed there were no avowed Ghibelinus in 
Florence. 

One influence constantly at work in this direction 
waa that of the Partt Gutlfa, a Florentine society 
formed lo guard the interests of the Guclfs, and which 
was possessed of the greater part of the Ghibeline 
property confiscated after the triumph of Charles had 
turned the balance of power in Italy. This oi^anisation 
hu been well described as a state within a state, and it 
■ccaw OS if the part it jtlayed in the Florentine politics 
of this period were not yet fully known. Tliis much 
•cam aure, that the members of the Society were 
mostly Guelf nobles ; that its power, derived from the 
administration of vast wealth to a political end, was so 
great tJtat the Captain of the Parte Guelfa held a place 
Blmott on a level with that of the chief officials of the 
Commonwealth ; and thai il made loans of ready money 
to Florence and the Pope, on condition of their being 
used to the damage of the Ghibelines.* 

The Commonwealth, busy in resettling its govern- 
ment, was but slightly interested in much that went on 
around tL The boy Conradin, grandson of Frederick, 

' Pot an ucouni of the ci>n*iitulion nnd activilj of the Partt 
Cmttfé »t « later period, kc rerretu, Ifiit. dr fhnmet, to), iv. 
P.4«l. 
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nephew of Manfred, and in a sense the last of the 
Hohenstaufens, came to Italy to measure himself with 
Charies, and paid for his audacity upon the scaffold.^ 
Charles deputed Guy of Montfort, son of the great Eail 
Simon, to be his vicar in Florence. The Pope smOed 
and frowned in turn on the Florentines, as their devo> 
tion to him waxed and waned ; and so he did on his 
champion Charles, whose ambition was apt to outrun his 
piety. All this was of less importance to the Common- 
wealth than the promotion of its domestic interests. It 
saw with equanimity a check given to Charles by the 
election of a new £mperor in Rudolf of Hapsburg 
(1273), and a further check by the Sicilian Vespers, 
which lost him half his kingdom (1283). But Siena and 
Pisa, Arezzo, and even Pistoia, were the objects of a 
sleepless anxiety. Pisa was the chief source of danger, 
being both from sentiment and interest stubbornly 
Ghibeline. When at length its power was broken by 
Genoa, its great maritime rival, in the naval battle of 
Meloria (1284), there was no longer any city in 
Tuscany to be compared for wealth and strength with 
Florence. 



III. 

It was at this period that Dante, reaching the age 
of manhood, began to perform the duties that fell to 
him as a youthful citizen— duties which, till the age of 
thirty was reached, were chiefly those of military 
service. The family to which he belonged was a 

* Purg. XX. 68. 
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bnmch of the Elisci, who are included by Villani in 
the eauliest catalogue given by him of the great Floren- 
tine hoiues. Cacciaguida, one of the Elisei, born in 
1106, married a daughter of the Aldighieri, a family 
of Ferrara. Their son was christened Aldlghiero, and 
this was adopted by the family as a surname, afterwards 
changed to AlighierL The son of Aldighiero was 
Bcllincione, father of Aldighiero 11., the father of Dante. 
ll serves no purpose to fill a page of biography 
whh genealogical details when the hero's course in life 
WW in DO way affected by the accident of who was his 
gnndfiufaer. In the case of Dante, his position in the 
State, his political creed, and his whole fashion of 
regarding life, were vitally influenced by the circum- 
siaDcei of his birth. He knew that his genius, and 
his genius alone, was to procure him fame ; he declares 
a rinuous and gentle life to be the true proof of 
BobtUly : and yet his family pride is always breaking 
through. In real life, from his family's being decayed 
in wealth and fallen in consideration compared with 
iu neighbours, he may have been led to put emphasis 
on his assertion of gentility; and amid the poverty 
and humiliations of his exile he may have found a 
tonic in the thought that by birth, not to speak of other 
thing*, he was the equal of those who spumed bim or 
coldly lent him aid. However this may be, there is 
a tacit claim of equality with them in the easy grsce 
with which he encounters great nobles in the world of 
■hades, 'llie bent of his mind in relation to this 
subject is shown by such a touch as that when he 
esteems it among the glories of Fiancis of Assisi not to 
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have been ashamed of his base extraction.' Id Paradise 
he meets his great crusading ancestor Cacciaguida, and 
feigns contrition for the pleasure with which he listens 
to a declaration of the unmixed purity of their common 
blood.* In Inferno he catches a glimpse, sudden and 
terrible, of a kinsman whose violent death had remained 
unavenged ; and, for the nonce, the philosopher-poei 
is nothing bui the member of an injured Florentine 
clan, and winces at th« thought of a neglected blood 
feud.' And when Farinata, the great Ghibeltne, and 
haughtiest of alJ the Florentines of the past generation, 
asks him, 'Who were thine ancestors?' Dante says 
with a proud pretence of humility, ' Anxious to obey, I 
hid nothing, but told him all he demanded.** 

Dante was bora in Florence in the May of 1265,* 
A brother of his father had been one of the guards of 
the Florentine Caroccio, or standard-bearing car, at the 
battle of Montaperti (1160). \Vhether Dante's father 
necessarily shared in (he exile of his party may be 
doubted. He is said — on slight authority — to have 
been a jurisconsult : there is no reason to suppose he 
wa^ at Montaperti. It is difficult to believe that Flo- 
rence was quite emptied of its lawyers and merchants 
as a consequence of the Ghibeline victory. In any 
case, it is certain that while the fugitive Guelfs were 

' Farad. li. 89. ' Farad, rn. 40, *tc. ' Inf. «"'* , 31. 

* In/. I. 42. Though Dante was desceoded from Dobles, hii 
nnk ID Florence was not thai of a noble or magnale, but of a 

'The montb is indicated by Dan le himself. Farad, uii. no. 
The year has recently been disputed. For 1x65 we have 
J. Villani and Ihe earliest biographers ; and Dante's own eipres- 
sion al the beginning oflhe Comply is in Tavour of il. 
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mostly accompanied by their wives, and did not return 
till 1167, we have Dante's own word for it that he was 
bant in the great ciiy by the Arno,' and was baptized 
in the Baptistery, his beautiful St. John's.' At the font 
he received the name of Durante, shortened, as he bore 
it, into Dante. It is in this fonn that it finds a place 
in the Comedy? once, and only once, written down of 
necessity, the poet 5a>-s— the necessity of being faithful 
in the report of Beatrice's words ; from the wider 
neoesKty, we may assume, of imbedding in the work it- 
self the name by which the author was commonly known, 
and by which be desired to be called for all time. 

Wben Dante was about ten years old he lost I 
father. Of his mother nothing but her Christian name 
of Bella is knowa Neither of them is mentioned in 
tbe Comedy,* nor indeed are his wife and children. 
Boccacdo describes the Alighieri as having been in 
au7 though not in wealthy circumsunces; and Leonardo 
Btuni, who in the fifteenth century sought out what he 
eotUd lexm of Dante, says of him that he was possessed 
«f s patrimony sufficient for an honourable livelihood. 
ThM be was so might be inferred from the character 
of the education he received. His studies, says 
Boccaccio, were not directed to any object of worldly 
profit That there is no sign of their having been 
directed by churchmen tends 10 prove the existence 
in bla native town of a class of cultivated laymen ; and 

> Imf. (lUi. 95. 

* Inf.io.. 17 [ Pond. MI. 9. * Purg.K 

* li^, viiL 45, where Viigil ••]'( of Duile tliat bleucd ■ 
lim, otn torccljr lie iq[».nleil u an nccptiun 
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that there was such appears from the ease with which, 
when, passing from boyhood to manhood, he felt a 
craving for intellectual and congenial society, he found 
in nobles of the stamp of Guido Cavalcanti men like- 
minded with himself It was indeed impossible but 
that the revival of the study of the civil law, the 
importation of new learning from the East, and the 
sceptical spirit fostered in Italy by the influence <tf 
Frederick il and his court, should all have told on the 
keen-witted Florentines, of whom a great proportion-— 
even of the common people— could read; while the 
class with leisure had every opportunity of knowing 
what was going on in the world. ^ Heresy, the rough 
word for intellectual life as well as for religious aspira- 
tion, had found in Florence a congenial soil* In the 
thirteenth century, which modem ignorance loves to 
reckon as having been in a special sense an age of 
faith, there were many Florentines who, in spite of 
their outward conformity, had drifted as £u: from 
spiritual allegiance to the Church as the furthest 
point reached by any of their descendants who some 
two ages later belonged to the school of Florentine 
Platonists. 
Chief among these free-thinkers, and, sooth to say, 

^ In 1326, out of a population of ninety thousand, from eight to 
ten thousand children were being taught to read ; and firom five 
to six hundred were being taught grammar and logic in four high 
schools. There was not in Dante's time, or till much later, a 
University in Florence. See J. Villani, xL 94, and Burckhardt, 
Culhtr der Renaissance^ voL i. p. 76. 

' For an interesting account of Heresy in Florence finnn the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, see Perrens, Hist, de Florence^ 
voL k livre iL chap. iiL 
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free-Iivcra — though in this respect they were less dis- 
tinguished Erom the orthodox — was Brunetto Latini, for 
some time Secretary to the Republic, and the foremost 
Italian man of letters of his day. Meagre thovigh his 
grotest work, the Tesarv, or Treasure, must seem to 
anyone who now glances over its pages, to his con- 
tODponries it answered the promise of its title and 
stood for a magazine of almost complete information 
in the domains of natural history, ethics, and politics. 
It was written in French, as being a more agreeable 
language than Italian ; and was composed, there is 
icaaon to believe, while Latini lived in Paris as an 
exiled Guclf ailcr Montajierti. His Ttsorello, or Little 
Trtaturt, a poem in jingling eight-syllabled ItaHan 
versC) has been thought by some la have supplied hinta 
lu Dante for the Cemtdy.^ By neither of these works 
is he evinced a man of strong intellect, or even of good 
taste. Yet there is the testimony of Villani that he did 
much to refine the language of his contemporaries, and 
10 apply fixed principles to the conduct of Slate affairs.* 
Dante meets him in Inferno, and haiU him as his in- 
tellectual father — as the master who taught htm from 
(Jay to day how fame is to be won.' But It is too much 
to infer from these words that Latini served as his 
teacher, in the common sense of the word, it is true 
they imply an intimacy between the veteran scholar 

) It opou wilb Bnmcltc/s being lait in ibe forot of Konca- 
vaDca, «od llierc «re some other Tcatara of moablMice— «11 on 
■he nrfan — between M( ciperitncc ind Dante'*. 

■ G. Villani, *iii. lA Lalini died in 1194. VilUni (ivcs the 
old icbaUr a taj bad Bwral chanutcr. 

• /*/: XV. 84. 
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and his young townsman; but the closeness of their 
intercourse is perhaps best accounted for by supposing 
that Latini had been acquainted with Dante's fiuher, 
and by the great promise of Dante's boyhood was led 
to take a warm interest in his intellectual development 
Their intimacy, to judge from the tone of their con- 
versation down in Inferno, had lasted till Latini^ 
death. But no tender reminiscence of the days they 
spent together avails to save him from condemnation 
at the hands of his severe disciple. By the manners 
of Brunetto, and the Epicurean heresies of others of 
his friends, Dante, we may be sure, was never infected 
or defiled. 

Dante describes himself as having begun the serious 
study of philosophy and theology only at the mature 
age of twenty-seven. But ere that time he had studied 
to good effect, and not books alone, but the worid 
around him too, and the world within. The poet was 
formed before the theologian and philosopher. From 
his earliest years he was used to write in verse; and 
he seems to have esteemed as one of his best endow- 
ments the easy command of his mother tongue acquired 
by him while still in boyhood. 

Of the poems written in his youth he made a selec- 
tion, and with a commentary gave them to the world 
as his first work.^ All the sonnets and canzoni con- 
tained in it bear more or less directly on his love for 
Beatrice Portinari. This lady, whose name is so in- 

^ We may, I think, ossame the Vita Nuova to have been pub- 
lished some time between 1291 and 1300 ; bat the dates of Dante's 
works are far from being ascertained. 
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dissolubly associzled with that of Dante, was the 
daughter of a rich citizen of good family. When 
Dante saw her first he was a child of nine, and she 
a few months younger. It would seem fabulous, he 
says, if he related what things he did, and of what a 
passioa he was the victim during his boyhood. He 
tciied opportunities of beholding her, but for long 
never passed beyond a silent worship; and he was 
eighteen before she spoke to hioi, and then only in the 
way of a passing salutation. On this he had a vision, 
and that inspired him with a sonnet, certainly not the 
firtt he had written, but the lirst he put into circulation. 
The mode of publication he adopted was the common 
one of sending copies of it to such other poets as were 
within reach. The sonnet in itself contains a challenge 
to interpret his dream. Several poets attempted the 
riddle — among them the philosopher and poet Guido 
Cavalcanti. They all failed in (he solution ; but with 
•ome of them he was thus brought into terms of intimacy, 
and with Cavalcanti of the closest friendship. Some 
new grace of style in Dante's verse, some art in the 
preaenution of his mystical meaning that escapes the 
modem reader, may have revealed to the middle-aged 
man of letters that a new genius had arisen. It was by 
Guido') advice that the poems of which this sonnet 
stands the first were some years later collected and 
published with the exi>laBatory narrative. To him, in 
a sense, the whole work is addressed ; and it agreed 
with his taste, as well as Dante's own, that it should 
contain nothing but what was written in the vulgar 
tongue. Others besides Guido must have recognised 
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in the little book, as it passed from hand to hand, the 
masterpiece of Italian prose, as well as of Italian yerse. 
In the simple title of Vita Nuava^ or The New Life^ 
we can fancy that a claim is laid to originality of both 
subject and treatment Through the body of the work, 
though not so clearly as in the Comedy^ there rings the 
note of assurance of safety from present neglect and 
future oblivion. 

It may be owing to the free use of personification 
and symbol in the Vita Nuova that some critics, while 
not denying the existence of a real Beatrice, have held 
that she is introduced only to help out an allegory, and 
that, under the veil of love for her, the poet would 
express his youthful passion for truth. Others, going 
to the opposite extreme, are found wondering why he 
never sought, or, seeking, failed to win, the hand of 
Beatrice. To those who would refine the Beatrice of 
the early work into a being as purely allegorical as she 
of the Comedy^ it may be conceded that the Vita 
Nucva is not so much the history of a first love as of 
the new emotional and intellectual life to which a first 
love, as Dante experienced it, opens the door. Out of 
the incidents of their intercourse he chooses only such 
as serve for motives to the jo3rs and sorrows of the 
passionate aspiring soul. On the other hand, they who 
seek reasons why Dante did not marry Beatrice have 
this to justify their curiosity, that she did marry another 
man. But her husband was one of the rich and power- 

^ So long as even Italian critics are not agreed as to whether the 
title means New Life, or Youth, I suppose one is free to take his 
choice ; and it seems most natural to regard it as referring to the 
new world into which the lorer is transported by his passion. 
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fui Bardi; and her father was ao wealthy that aflcr 
providing for his children he could endow a hospital 
in Florence. The marriage was doubtless arranged as 
I matter of family convenience, due regard being had 
to her dower and her husband's fortune ; and we may 
assume that when Dante, too, was married later on, his 
wife was found for him by the good offices of his 
friends.' Our manners as regards these things are not 
those of the Italy of the thirteenth century. It may 
■afely be said that Dante never dreamed of Beatrice for 
his wife ; that the expectation of wedding her would 
have sealed his lips from uttering to the world any 
word of his love ; and that she would have lost some- 
thing in bis esteem if, out of love for him, she had 
refused the man her father chose for her. 

We must not seek in the Vita Nuova what it does 
noi profess to give. There was a real Beatrice Por- 
lioaii, to a careless glance perhaps not differing much 
from other Florentine ladies of her age and condition ; 
but her we do not find in Dante's pages. These are 
devoted to a record of the dreams and visions, the new 
tboaghts and feelings of which she was the occasion or 
tl>e object He worshipped at a distance, and in a 
ùngle glance found reward enough for months of 
adoration ; he read all heaven into a smile. So high 
strung is the narrative, that did we come on any hint 
of loving dalliance it would jar with all the rest She 
i% always at A distance from him, less a woman than 
an angel 

' A>, imlectl, Hococdu, Vita dì Danitt eipreiljr s>yi wu ihe 
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In all this thare is certainly as much of reticence as 
of exaggeration. When he comes to speak of her death 
he uses a phrase on which it would seem as if too little 
value had been set He cannot dwell on the circum- 
stances of her departure, he says, without being his own 
pan^iyrist Taken along with some other expressions 
in the VUa Nuava^ and the tone of her words to him 
when they meet in the Earthly Paradise, we may gather 
from this that not only was she aware of his long 
devotion, but that, ere she died, he had been given to 
understand how highly she rated it And on the occa- 
sicm of her death, one described as being her nearest 
relative by blood and, after Cavalcanti, Dante's chief 
friend — ^her brother, no doubt— came to him and 
b^ged him to write something concerning her. It 
would be strange indeed if they had never looked 
frankly into one another's faces ; and yet, for anything 
that is directly told in the Vita Nuava^ they never did. 

The chief value of the Vita Nucva is therefore 
psychological It is a mine of materials illustrative of 
the author's mental and emotional development, but as 
regards historical details it is wanting in fulness and 
precision. Yet, even in such a sketch of Dante's life 
as this tries to be, it is necessaiy to dwell on the turning- 
points of the narrative contained in the Vita Nuova ; 
the reader always remembering that on one side Dante 
says more than the fact that so he may glorify his love, 
and less on another that he may not fail in consideration 
for Beatrice. She is first a maiden whom no public 
breath is to disturb in her virgin calm ; and afterwards a 
chaste wife, whose lover is as jealous of her reputation 
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as any husband could be. The youthful lovet had be- 
gun by propounding the riddle of his love so obscurely 
ihat even by his fellow-poets il had been found in- 
soluble, adepts though they themselves were in the art 
of smothering a thought. Then, though all his longing 
\i for Beatrice, lest she become the subject of common 
talk he feigns that he is in love first with one lady and 
then with another.' He even pushes his deceit so far 
that she rebukes him for his fickleness to one of his 
sham loves by denj-ing him the customary salutation 
when they meet — this salutation being the only sign of 
friendship she has ever shown. It is already some few 
years since the first sonnet was written. Now, in a 
ballad containing a more direct avowal of his love than 
he has yet ventured on,' he protests that it was always 
Beatrice his heart was busy with, and that to her, though 
his e)'cs may have seemed to wander, his afi~ection was 
always true. In the very next poem we find him as if 
debating with himself whether he shall persevere. He 
weighs the ennobling influence of a pure love and the 
sweetness it gives to life, against the pains and self- 
denial to which it condemns iu servant. Here, he tells 
ua in his commentary, he was like a traveller who has 
come to where the ways divide. His only means of 
escape — and he feels it is a pcxir one — is to throw 
himself into the aims of Pity. 

From internal evidence it seems reasonably certain 
that tlie marriage of Iteatrice fell at the time when he 

' In thii adopting > device frKiUFtilly uaed bj the Ime-pocti ol 
tWpnlod.— Willc, DoKlt-FtrahuHgtn, to\. il. p. Jl». 
* The Vila Niuoa contaiatioaie Ibirtjr poenu. 
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describes himself as standing at the parting of the ways. 
Before that he has been careful to write of his love in 
terms so general as to be understood only by those in 
possession of the key. Now he makes direct mention of 
her, and seeks to be in her company; and he even leads 
us to infer that it was owing to his poems that she be* 
came a well-known personage in the streets of Florence. 
Immediately after the sonnet in which he has recourse 
to Pity, he tells how he was led by a fnend into the 
house of a lady, married only that day, whom they find 
suiiounded by her lady friends, met to celebrate her 
home-coming after marriage. It was the fashion for 
young gentlemen to ofier their services at such a feast 
On this occasion Dante for one can give no help. A 
sudden trembling seizes him; he leans for support 
against the painted wall of the chamber ; then, lifting 
his eyes to see if the ladies have remarked his plight, 
he is troubled at beholding Beatrice among them, 
with a smile on her lips, as, leaning towards her, 
they mock at her lover's weakness. To his friend, who, 
as he leads him from the chamber, asks what ails him, 
he replies : ' My feet have reached that point beyond 
wUch if they pass they can never return.' It vras only 
matrons that gathered round a bride at her home- 
coming ; Beatrice was therefore by this time a married 
woman. That she was but newly married we may infer 
from Dante's confusion on finding her there.^ His 
secret has now been discovered, and he must either 
renounce his love, or, as he is at length free to do, 

^ See Sir Theodore Martin's Introductioa to his Translatioii of 
Vita Ntujvùf page sd. 
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Beatrice bcìng married, declare it openly, and spend 
his lire in loyal devotion to her as the mistress of his 
imagination and of his heart.' 

But how is he to pursue his devotion to her, and 
make use of his new privilege of freer intercourse, 
when the very sight of her so unmans him ? He 
writes three sonnets explaining what may seem pusil- 
lanimity in him, and resolves to write no more. Now 
comes the most fruitful episode in the histoiy. 
Qncstioned by a bevy of fair ladies what is the end of 
ft love like his, that cannot even face the object of its 
desire, he answers that his happiness lies in the words 
by which he shows forth the praises of his mistress. He 
hu now discovered that his passion is its own reward. 
In other words, he has succeeded in spiritualising his 
love; although to a careless reader It might seem in 
Utile need of passing through the process. Then, soon 
afler, as he walks by a crystal brook, he is inspired with 
the words which begin the noblest poem he had yet 
produced,* and that as the author of which he is hailed 
by a fellow-poet in Purgalory. It is the first to glorify 
Beatrice as one in whom Heaven is more concerned 
than Earth ; and in it, too, he anticipates his journey 
through the other world. She dies,' and we are sur- 
prised to find that within a yeaj- of her death he wavers 
io his allegiance to her memory. A fair face, expressing 
a lender compassion, looks down on him from a window 

' In thb matin we moit not judge the condact of Dtaie bj 

' Dénrnt, th' MV<U inlitltlla iT aiHiiri : Lidia thu ue «ctiountcd 
well with lore. Quoted io Pvrg. hit. JI. 

* Itcaltlcc dial in June t>90, bevici^ Imn Lorn in April 1266 
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as he goes nursmg his great sorrow ; and he loves the 
owner of the face because she pities him. But seeing 
Beatrice in a vision he is restored, and the closing 
sonnet tells how his whole desire goes forth to her, and 
how his spirit is borne above the highest sphere to 
behold her receiving honour, and shedding radiance on 
all around her. The narrative closes with a reference 
to a vision which he does not recount, but which incites 
him to severe study in order that he may learn to write 
of her as she deserves. And the last sentence of the 
Vita Nuova expresses a hope — a hope which would be 
arrogant coming after anything less perfect than the 
Vita Nuova — that, concerning her, he shall yet say 
things never said before of any woman. Thus the poet's 
eariiest work contains an earnest of die latest, and his 
morning makes one day with his evening. 

The narrative of the Vita Nuova is fluent and graceful, 
in this contrasting strongly with the analytical arguments 
attached to the various poems. Dante treats his readers 
as if they were able to catch the meaning of the most 
recondite all^ory, and yet were ignorant of the alpha- 
bet of literary form. And, as is the case with other 
poets of the time, the free movement of his £uicy is 
often hampered by the necessity he felt of expressing 
himself in the language of the popular scholastic philo- 
sophy. All this is but to say that he was a man of his 
periodf as well as a great genius. And even in this his 
first work he bettered the example of Guido Cavalcanti, 
Guido of Bologna, and the others whom he found, but did 
not long suffer to remain, the masters of Italian verse. ^ 

1 Purg. xi. 98. 
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These inherited from the Proven^ and Sicilmi poets 
■nich of the cuit of which European poetry has been 
■o slow to clear itself i and chiefly that of presenting 
bQ human emotion and volition under the figure of love 
lor a nuBtress, who was often merely a creature of fancy, 
•et up to act as Queen of Beauty while the poet ran his 
intellectual jousts. But Dante dealt in no feigned 
ntiNTadon, and distinguishes himself from the whole 
Kbool of philosophical and artificial poets as 'one who 
CUI only speak as love inspires.'' He may deal in 
«ll^ory and utter sayings dark enough, but the first 
saggestioDS of his thoughts are obtained from facts of 
emotioQ or of real life. His lady was no creature of 
Cucy, but his neighbour Beatrice Portinari : and she 
who ends in the PartuOio as the embodied beauty of 
holiness was, to begin with, a fair Florentine girl. 

The instance of Beatrice is the strongest, although 
others might be adduced, to illustrate Dante's economy 
tA actual experience; the skilful use, that is, of real 
cuotioDS and incidents to serve for suggestion and 
ttiaterUI of poetical thought. As has been told, 
towards the close of the Vita Nupvg he describes bow 
Ite lound a icmporaiy consolation for the loss of Bea- 
trice in the pity of a fair and noble lady. In his next 
irork, the Conrite, or Banqutt, she appears as the per- 
Mnifiaition of philosophy. The plan of the Com'Ho is 
thai of a commentary on odes which ore interpreted as 
having variouK meanings — among othcis the literal as 
distinguished from the allegorical or essentially true. 
As &r as this Udy ii concerned, Dante shows some 
» Pmj. ixi». sa. 
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eagerness to pass from the literal meaning ; desirous, it 
may be, to correct the belief that he had ever wavered 
in his exclusive devotion to Beatrice. That for a time 
he did transfer his thoughts from Beatrice in Heaven 
to the fur lady of the window b almost certain, and by 
the time he wrote the Purgatorio he was able to make 
confession of such a faxut. But at the earlier period 
at which the Convito^ was written, he may have come to 
regard the avowal in the Vita Nuova as an oversight 
dishonouring to himself as well as to his first love, and 
so have slurred it over, leaving the fieurt to stand en- 
veloped in an all^;ory. At any rate, to his gloss upon 
this passage in his life we are indebted for an interest- 
ing account of how, at the age of twenty-seven, he put 
himself to school : — 

' After losing the earliest joy of my life, I was so smitten 
with sorrow that in nothing could I find any comforL Yet 
after some time my mind, eager to recover its tone, since 
nought that I or others could do availed to restore me, 
directed itself to find how people, being disconsolate, had 
been comforted. And so I took to reading that little- 
known book by Boethius, by writing which he, captive and 
in exile, had obtained relief. Next, hearing that Tully as 
well had written a book in which, treating of friendship, he 
had consoled the worthy Laelius on the occasion of the 
loss of his friend Scipio, I read that toa And though at 
the first I found their meaning hard, at last I compre- 

^ The date of the CimvUo is still the subject of controrersj, as is 
that of most of Dante's works. Bat it certainly was composed 
between the Vita Nuova and the Comedy, 

There b a remarkable sonnet by Guido Cavalcanti addressed to 
Dante, reproaching him for the deterioration in his thoughts and 
habits, and urging him to rid himself of the woman who has bred 
the trouble. This may refer to the time after the death of Beatrice. 
See also Purg, xxx. 124. 
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hraded it as far as my knowledge of die language and 
some little command of motheT'wit enabled me to do : 
which same moiher-wit had already helped me to much, 
as may be seen by the Vita Nuova. And as it often 
kappens that a man goes seeking silver, and lights on gold 
he ia not looking for — the result of chance, or of some 
divine provision ; so I, besides finding ihe consolation I 
was in search of to dry my tears, became possessed of 
wisdom from authors and sciences and books. Weighing 
s well, I deemed that philosophy, the mistress of tliese 
s, sciences, and books, must be the best of all things. 
And imagining her to myself fashioned like a great l<uly, 
neb in compassion, my admiration of her was so unbounded 
IhU I was always delighting myself in her image. And 
fram tkus beholding hec in foncy I went on to frequent the 
places where she is to be found in very deed^in the schools 
of theology, to wit, and Ihe debates of philosophers. So 
thai in a tittle time, thirty months or so, I began to taste 
90 much of her sweetness that the love 1 bore to her 
efiaced or banished every other thought.'' 

No one would guess from this description of how he 
pew enamoured of philosophy, that at the beginning of 
bli tiduous studies Dante took a wife. She Wiis Gemma, 
the daughter of Manetto Donati, but related only dis- 
tantlr, if at all, to the great Corso Donati. They were 
numicdin 1191, he being twenly-seven; and in the course 
of the nine yean that elapsed till hiseiile she bore him 
Bve sons and two daughters.^ From his silence regard- 
ii^ her in his works, and from some words of lk>ccaccio's 
which apply only lo the period of his exile, it has been 
infcTTcd that tlie union was unhappy, fiut Dante makes 
no mention in his writings of his parents or children 

' CùMvita il. IJ. 
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any more Aan of Gemina.^ And why shoold not hb 
wife be included among the things dearest to him which, 
he tells us, he had to leave behind him on his banish- 
ment ? For anything we know to the contraiy, dieir 
wedded life up to the time of his exile may have been 
happy enough; although most probably the mairiage 
was one of convenience, and almost certainly Dante 
found little in Gemma's mind that answered to his own.* 
In any case it is not safe to lay stress upon his sQence; 
During the period covered by the VUa Nuova he served 
more than once in the field, and to this none of his 
earlier works make any reference. In 1289, Aretio 
having warmly espoused the Ghibeline cause, the FIch*- 
entines, led by Corso Donati and the great merchant 
Vieri dei Cerchi, took up arms and met the foe 
in the field of Campaldino, on the edge of die upland 
r^pon of the Casentina Dante, as a young man of 
means and family, fought in the vanguard ;' and in a 
letter partly preserved by one of his early biographers^ 
he describes himself as being then no tiro in arms, and 
as having with varying emotions watched the fortunes of 
the day. From this it is clear that he had served before, 
probably in an expedition into the Aretine territory made 
in the previous year, and referred to in the Ifrfemo^ 
In die same year as Campaldino was won he was pre- 

^ His sister b probably meant by the ' young and gentle lady, 
most nearly related to him by blood ' mentioned in the yUa Nueva, 

* The diffefenoe between the Teutonic and Southern conception 
of marriage most be kept in mind. 

' He describes the weather on the day of the battle with the 
exactness of one who had been there {Pmrg, ▼. 155). 

^ Leonardo BranL * Inf. xxit. 4. 
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sent M the surrender of CapTona, a fortress bdonging 
to Pisa.' But of all this he is stlcnl in his works, or 
only makes casual mention of it by way of illustration. 
It is, therefore, a waste of time trying to prove hu 
domestic misery from his silence >.bout his marriaga 



IV. 

So hard a student was Dante that he now for a time 
nearly lost the use of his eycs.^ But he was cured by 
n^ancn, and came to see as welt as ever, he tells us; 
which we can easily believe was very well indeed. For 
hit work, as he planned it out, he needed all his powers. 
The Convito, for example, was designed to admit of a 
full treatment of all that concerns philosophy. Il marks 
an eariier stage of his intellectual and spiritual life than 
docs the opening of the Inferno. In it we have the 
fruit of the years during which he was wandering astray 
ftoin hb catly ideal, misled by what he afterwards came 
to count as a vain and profitless curiosity. Most of its 
contents, as we have il,* are only indirectly interesting. 
It u impossible for most people to care for discussions, 
conducted with all the nicety of scholastic definition, 
on such subjecu as the system of the universe as it was 
evolved out of the brains of philosophers ; the subject- 
matter of knowledge ; and bow we know. But there is 
one «ectitm of it possessed of a very special interest, 

• imf. xii. 95- 

* Cfv. ilL 9, where he illuimtei wh«( he h** Io Mjr abool the 
«alHc of tUIoo, bf telling thai fof tour tine the Wkix, when be 
kiokcd at them, lemicd lost in a pesilf hue. 

■ The Cfitriif wu to hare etMuUicd of lirteen booki. Oaly 
four «rcre wtiiien. 
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the Fourth, in which he treats of the nature of nobility* 
This he affirms to be independent of wealth or ancestry^ 
and he finds every one to be noble who practises the 
virtues proper to his time of life. ' None of the liberti 
of Florence or the Visconti of Milan can say he is 
noble because belonging to such or such a race; for 
the Divine seed is sown not in a family but in the 
individual man.' This amounts, it must be admitted, 
to no more than saying that high birth is one thing, 
and nobility of character another ; but it is significant 
of what were the current opinions, that Dante should 
be at such pains to distinguish between the two 
qualities. The canzone which supplies the text for the 
treatise closes with a picture of the noble soul at 
every stage of life, to which Chaucer may well have 
been indebted for his description of the true gentle- 
man:^ — ^'The soul that is adorned by this grace does 
not keep it hid, but from the day when soul is wed 
to body shows it forth even until death. In early life 
she is modest, obedient, and gentle, investing the out- 
ward form and all its members with a gracious beauty : 
in youth she is temperate and strong, full of love and 
courteous ways, delighting in loyal deeds : in mature age 
she is prudent, and just, and apt to liberality, rejoicing 
to hear of others' good Then in the fourth stage of 
life she is married again to God,' and contemplates her 
approaching end with thankfulness for all the past'^ 

1 Wife of Bath's TaU. In the context he quotes Purg. viL 121, 
and takes ideas from the Convito» 

* Dies to sensual pleasure and is abstnu:ted Irom aU worldly 
affidrs and interests. See Convito iv. 28. 

' From the last canxone of the Convito, 
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In this passage it is less the poet that is heard t)iaii 
the sober moralist, one with a ripe experience of life, 
and contemptuous of the vulgar objects of ambition. 
The calm is on the surface. As has been said above, 
he wms proud of his own birth, the more proud perhaps 
that his station was but a middling one ; and to the close 
of his life he haled upstarts with their sudden riches, 
while the Philip Argenti on whom in the Inferno he 
lakes what has much the air of a private revenge may 
have been only a specimen of the violent and haughty 
nobles with whom he stood on an uneasy footing. 

Yet the impression wc get of Dante's surroundings 
in Florence from the Vila Nuoi>a and other poems, from 
references tn tlie Comedy, and from some anecdotes 
more or tecs true which survive in the pages of 
Boccacdo and elsewhere, is on the whole a pleasant 
OM: We should mistake did we think of him as always 
in the guise of absorbed student or tearful lover. 
Friends he had, and society of various kinds. He tells 
how in a severe illness he was nursed by a young and 
noble lady, nearly rebtcd to hiin by blood — his sister 
most probably; and other ladies are mentioned as 
watching in his sick-chamber.' With Forese and 
Piccarda Donali, brother and sister of the great Corso 
Donati, he was on terms of the warmest friendship.* 
From the Vila Num-a we can gather that, even when 
his whole heart fainted and failed at the mere sight 
of BeUricCi he was a favourite wiih other ladies 
1 familiarly with them. The brother of 
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Beatrice was his dear friend ; while among those of the 
elder generation he could reckon on the friendship of 
such men as Guido Cavalcanti and Brunetto Latini 
Through Latini he would, even as a jroung man, get 
the entry of the most lettered and intellectually active 
society of Florence. The tradition of his intimacy 
with Giotto is supported by the mention he makes of 
the painter,^ and by the fact, referred to in the Vita 
Nuovoy that he was himself a draughtsman. It is to 
be regretted there are not more anecdotes of him on 
record like that which tells how one day as he drew 
an angel on his tablets he was broken in upon by 
^certain people of importance.' The musician Casella, 
whom he ' woes to sing in Purgatory/ ^ and Belacqua, 
the indolent good-humoured lutemaker,^ are greeted by 
him in a tone of friendly warmth in the one case and 
of easy familiarity in the other, which help us to know 
the terms on which he stood with the quick-witted 
artist class in Florence.^ Already he was in the enjoy- 
ment of a high reputation as a poet and scholar, and 
there seemed no limit to the greatness he might attain 
to in his native town as a man of action as well as a 
man of thought 

In most respects the Florence of that day was as 
fitting a home for a man of genius as could well be 
imagined. It was full of a life which seemed restless 
only because the possibilities of improvement for the 

* Ar/i xl 95. ■ Purg, il 91. • Pttrg, iv. 123. 

* Sacchetti's stories of how Dante showed displeasure with the 
blacksmith and the donkey-driyer who murdered his canumivn 
interesting only as showing what kind of legends about him were 
current in the streets of Florence. — Sacchetti, NavdU^ cxiv, cxv. 
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individual and the community seemed infinite. A true 
measure of its political progress a-nd of the activity of 
men's minds Is supplied by the changes then being 
mule in the outward aspect of the city. The duties of 
the Government were as much municipal as political, 
and it would have surprised a Florentine to be told 
that the one kind of service was of less dignity than the 
other. The population grew apace, and, to provide 
the means for extending the city walls, every citizen, 
on pain of his testament being found invalid, was re- 
quired to bequeath a part of his estate to the public. 
Already the banks of the Amo were joined by three 
bndgcs of stone, and the main streets were paved with 
the nr^ularly-shaiied blocks of lava still familiar to 
the sojourner in Florence. But between the time of 
Dante's boyhood and the close of the century the other 
outstanding features of the city were greatly altered, or 
were in the course of change. The most important 
churches of Florence, as he first knew it, were the 
Baptistery and the neighbouring small cathedral church 
of Santa Reparata ; after these ranked the church of the 
I'rinity, Santo Stefano, and some other churches which 
are now replaced by larger ones, or of which the site 
aJoiw can be discovered. On the other side of the 
river, Samminiato with its elegant fa^de rose as now 
opoD its hill.' The only great civic building was the 
Palace of the PodesU. The Old Market was and had 
long been the true centre of the city's Lfc. 

At the time Dante went into exile Arnolfo was 
already working on the great new catliedral of St. Mary 

' A<^. lit. 131. 
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of the Flowers, the spacious Santa Croce, and the 
graceful Badìa; and Santa Maria Novella was slowly 
assuming the perfection of form that was later to 
make it the favourite of Michel Angela The Palace 
of the Signory was already planned, though half a 
century was to elapse before its tower soared aloft to 
daunt the private strongholds which bristled, fioxre 
and threatening, all over the city. The bell-tower 
of Giotto, too, was of later erection — the only pile 
we can almost regret that Dante never saw. The 
architect of it was however already adorning the walls 
of palace and cloister with paintings whose inspira- 
tion was no longer, like that of the works they over- 
shadowed, drawn from the outworn motives of Byzantine 
art, but from the faithful observation of nature.^ He in 
painting and the Pisan school in sculpture were furnish- 
ing the world with novel types of beauty in the plastic 
arts, answering to the 'sweet new style' in verse of 
which it was Dante that discovered the secret^ 

Florence was now by far the leading city in Tuscany. 
Its merchants and money-dealers were in correspondence 
with every Mediterranean port and with every country 
of the West Along with bales of goods and letters of 
exchange new ideas and fresh intelligence were always 
on the road to Florence. The knowledge of what was 
going on in the world, and of what men were thinking, 

* Purg. xL 94 : — 

* In painting Cimabue deemed the field 
Hb own, but now on Giotto goes the ay. 
Till by his Cune the other's is coooealed.' 

* Giotto is often said to have drawn inspiration from the Comedy; 
but that Dante, on his side, was indebted to the new school of paint- 
ing and sculpture appears from many a passage of the PmrgtUorw, 
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was part of ihc stock-in-trade of ihe quick-witted 
citizena, and they were beginning to be employed 
ihroughoul Europe in diplomatic work, till then almost a 
monopoly of churchmen. 'These Florentines seem to 
me to form a fifth element,' said Boniface, who had 
ample experience of how accomplished they were. 

At home they had full employn^ent for iheir political 
genius ; and still upon the old problem, of how to 
curb the arrogance of the class that, in place of being 
ntisficd to share in the general prosperity, sought its 
pio6t in the maintenance of privilege. It is necessary, 
at the COSI of what may look like repetition, to revert 
to the presence and activity of this class in Florence, 
if wc arc to form a true idea of the circumstances of 
Panie't life, and enter into the spirit with which much 
of the Comedy is informed. Though many of the nobles 
weie now engaged in commerce and figured among 
the popular leaders, most of the greater houses stooti 
|>roudly aloof from ever)-thing that might corrupt their 
gentility. These were styled the magnates : they found, 
ai it were, a vocation for themselves in being nobles. 
Among them the true distinctive spirit of Ghibeliniam 
•imived, although none of them would now have dared 
to donibc himself as a Ghibeline; Their strength lay 
putty in the unlimited control they retained over the 
serfs OR their landward estates; in the loyally with 
which the members of a family held by one another ; in 
their great command of resources as the administrators 
of the Parte Guelfa ; and in the popularity they enjoyed 
with the smaller people in consequence of their lavish 
dpenditure, and frank if insolent manners. By law 
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scarcely the equals of the full citizens, in point of fact 
they tyrannised over them. Their houses, set like 
fortresses in the crowded streets, frequently served as 
prisons and torture-chambers for the low-bom traders 
or artisans who might offend them. 

Measures enough had been passed towards the 
close of the century with a view to curb the insolence 
of the magnates ; but the difficulty was to get them put 
in force. At length, in 1294, they, with many addi- 
tional reforms, were embodied in the celebrated Ordin- 
ances of Justice. These for long were counted back 
to as the Great Charter of Florence — a Great Charter 
defining the popular rights and the disabilities of the 
baronage. Punishments of special severity were enacted 
for nobles who should wrong a plebeian, and the whole 
of a family or clan was made responsible for the crimes 
and liabilities of its several members. The smaller 
tradesmen were conciliated by being admitted to a 
share in political influence. If serfage ¥ras already 
abolished in the State of Florence, it was the Ordinances 
which made it possible for the serf to use his liberty.^ 
But the greatest blow dealt to the nobles by the new 
laws was their exclusion, as nobles, from all dvil and 
political offices. These they could hold only by 
becoming members of one of the trade guilds.* And 

' Serfage bad been abolished in 1289. But doubt has been 
thrown on the authenticity of the deed of abolition. See Perrens, 
HisU de Fhrence^ vol. ii. p. 349. 

* No unusual provision in the industrious Italian cities. Harsh 
though it may seem, it was probably regarded as a valuable con- 
cession to the nobles, for their disaffection appears to have been 
greatly caused by their uneasiness under disabilities. There is 
much obscurity on several points. How, for example, came the 
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to deprive a citizen of his rights JC was enough to 
inscribe his name in the list or magnates. 

It ia not known in what year Dante became a member 
of the Guild of Apothecaries. Without much reason it 
has been assumed that he was one of the nobles who took 
■dvuitage of the law of 1 294. But there is no evidence 
that in his lime the Alighieri ranked as magnates, and 
much ground for believing that for some considerable 
time past they had belonged to the order of full citizens. 

It wa» not necessary for every guildsman to practise 
the an or engage in the business to which his guild 
wu devoted, and we are not required to imagine Dante 
as having anything to do with medicine or with the 
spices and precious stones in which the apothecaries 
traded The guilds were political as much as indus- 
trial associations, and of the public duties of his mem- 
bership he took his full share. The constitution ot 
the Republic, jealously careful to limit the power of the 
individual citizen, provided that the iwo chief execu- 
tive ofiiccrs, the Podestà and the Captain of the People, 
■bould always be foreigners. They held office only for 
til months. Tu each of them was assigned a numerous 
Council, and before a law could be abrogated or a new 
one passed it needed the approval of both these Coun- 
cils, aa well as that of (he Priors, and of the heads of 
ihe pdncipal guilds. The Priors were six in number, 
one for each district of the city. With them lay the 
admioistratioD in general of the laws, and the conduct 



mUm to be allowed to retain Ihe command of ihc nut n 

of ikc Faru Cut^a T Thu made them alinoti indrpendeot of the 
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of foreign afiairs. Their office was elective, and held 
for two months.^ Of one or other of the Councils 
Dante is known to have been a member in 1295, 1296, 
1300, and 1301.^ In 1299 he is found engaged on a 
political mission to the little hill-city of San Gemigniano, 
where in the town-house they still show the pulpit 
from which he addressed the local senate.' From the 
middle of June till the middle of August 1300 he 
served as one of the Priors.^ 

At the time when Dante entered on this office, 
Florence was distracted by the feud of Blacks and 
Whites, names borrowed from the factions of Pistoia, 
but fated to become best known from their use in the 
dty which adopted them. The strength of the Blacks 
lay in the nobles whom the Ordinances of Justice had 
been designed to depress ; both such of them as had 
retained their standing as magnates, and such as, under 
the new law, had unwillingly entered the ranks of the 
citizens. Already they had succeeded in driving into 
exile Giano della Bella,' the chief author of the Ordin- 
ances ; and their efforts — and those of the citizens who, 

* At a later period the Priors were known as the Signory. 

' Fraticelli, Storia della VUa di DatUe, page 112 and note. 

' It is to be regretted that Ampère in his charming Voyage 
Dantesque devoted no chapter to San Gemigniano, than which no 
Tuscan city has more thoroughly preserved its mediaeval character. 
There is no authority for the assertion that Dante was employed 
on several Florentine embassies. The tendency of his early bio- 
graphers Is to exaggerate his political importance and activity. 

* Under the date of April 1301 Dante is deputed \rf the 
Road Committee to see to the widening, levelling, and general im- 
provement of a street in the suburbs. — Witte, Dante- Forschungeny 
▼oL it p. 279. 

' Dante has a word of praise for Giano, at Farad, xvi. 127. 
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fearing the growiog power of the lesser guilds, were in 
sympathy with them — were steadily directed to upset the 
reforms. An obvious means to this end was to lower 
in popular esteem the public men whose policy it was 
to govern fiimly on the new lines. The leader of the 
discontented party was Corso Donali, a roan of small 
fortune, but of high birth ; of splendid personal appear- 
ance, open-handed, and of popular manners. He and 
they who went with hira affected a violent Guelfism, 
their chance of recovering the control of domestic 
afftira being the better the more they could frighten 
the Florentines with threats of evils like those incurred 
by the Aretines and Pisans from Ghibcline oppression. 
It may be imagined what meaning the cry of Ghibeline 
possessed in days when there was still a class of beggars 
in Florence — men of good names— whose eyes had 
been lorn out by Farinata and his kind. 

One strong claim which Corso Donati had on the 
goodwill of his fellow-townsmen was that by his ready 
conisge in pushing on the reserves, against superior 
orders, at the battle of Campaldino,' the day had been 
won to Florence and her allies. As he rode gallantly 
through the streets he was hailed as the Baron (t7 
fiorone), much as in tl)c last generation the victor of 
Waterloo was sufficiently distinguished as the Duke. 
At tl)e same battle, Vieri dei Cerchi, the leader of the 
opposite parly of the Whites, had shown no less bravery, 
but be was ignor&nt of the art, or despised it, of making 
political capital out of the performance of hit duty. In 

H almost every respect he offered a contrail to Donati. 

^1 ' At which Danle fonghl. Sec pac< IxiL 

L 
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He was of a new family, and his influence depended 
not on landed possessions, though he had these too, 
but on wealth derived from commerce.^ According to 
John Villani, a competent authority on such a point,^ 
he was at the head of one of the greatest trading houses 
in the world. The same crowds that cheered Corso 
as the great Baron sneered at the reticent and cold- 
tempered merchant as the Ghibeline. It was a strange 
perversion of ideas, and yet had this of justification, 
that all the nobles of Ghibeline tendency and all the 
citizens who, on account of their birth, were suspected 
of leaning that way were driven into the party of the 
Whites by the mere fact of the Blacks hoisting so 
defiantly the Guelf flag, and commanding the resources 
of the Parte Gue^a. But if Ghibelinism meant, as fifty 
years previously it did mean, a tendency to exalt 
privilege as against the general liberties and to court 
foreign interference in the affairs of Florence, it was 
the Blacks and not the Whites who had served them- 
selves heirs to Ghibelinism. That the appeal was now 
taken to the Pope instead of to the Emperor did not 
matter; or that French soldiers in place of German 
were called in to settle domestic differences. 

The Roman See was at this time filled by Boniface 
viiL, who six years previously, by violence and fraud, 
had procured the resignation of Celestine v. — him who 
made the great refusal' Boniface was at once arrogant 

^ Vieri was called Messer, a title reserved for magnates, knights, 
and lawyers of a certain rank — notaries and jurisconsults ; Dante, 
for example, never gets it 

* Villani acted for some time as an agent abroad of the great 
business house of Peruzzi. ' In/, iii. 60. 
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and subtle, wholly faithless, and harapereil by no 
scruple either of religion or humanity. But these 
qualities were too common among those who before and 
after him filled the Papal throne, lo secure him in a 
special infamy. That he has won from the ruthless 
hatred which blazes out against him in many a verse of 
Dante's,' and for this hatred he is indebted to his 
interference in the affairs of Florence, and what came 
as one of the fruits of it— the poet's exile. 

And yet, from the point of view not only of the 
interest of Rome but also of Italy, there is much to be 
said for the policy of BonÌfac«. German domination 
was a just subject of fear, and the Imperiahst element 
was still so strong in Northern and Central Italy, that 
if the Emperor Albert* had been a man of a more 
resolute ambition, he might — so contemporaries deemed 
—have conquered Italy at the cost of a march through 
it. The cities of Romagna were already in Ghibeline 
revolt, and it was natural that the Pope should seek to 
secure Florence on the Papal side. It was for the 
Florentines rather than for him to judge what they 
would lose or gain by being dragged into the current of 
general politics. He made a fair beginning with an 
attempt to reconcile the two parties. The Whiles were 
then the dominant faction, and to them reconciliation 
meant that their foes would at once divide the govern- 

' He ii ' (he Prince of (he modem Phariieei ' ( /•/. ixtU. 85} ; 
hh place ii ready far him in bell (/h/ xii. S3) : *^ hn ■* «!■«- 
iriiere fretjucnllf ttfcned to. In one great pauagc E>antc tccmi 
10 relml lowanla him {Pftg- i>- R6)> 

* Alherl of Hapilwte wai chincn Emivrat in 1)98, but wai 
ncrer ctowned at Rome. 
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ment with them, and at the long-run sap the popular 
liberties, while the Pope's hand would soon be allowed 
to dip freely into the communal purse. The policy of 
the Whites was therefore one of steady opposition to all 
foreign meddling with Florence. But it failed to secure 
general support, for without being Ghibeline in fact it 
had the air of being so ; and the name of Ghibeline was 
one that no reasoning could rob of its terrors.^ 

As was usual in Florence when political feeling ran 
high, the hotter partisans came to blows, and the 
streets were more than once disturbed by violence 
and bloodshed. To an onlooker it must have seemed 
as if the interposition of some external authority was 
desirable; and almost on the same day as the new 
Priors, of whom Dante was one and who were all 
Whites, took office in the June of 1300, the Cardinal 
Acquasparta entered the city, deputed by the Pope to 
establish peace. His proposals were declined by the 
party in power, and having failed in his mission he left 
the city, and took the priestly revenge upon it of 
placing it under interdict^ Ere many months were 
passed, the Blacks, at a meeting of the heads of the 
party, resolved to open negotiations anew with Boni- 
face. For this illegal step some of them, including 
Corso Donati, were ordered into exile by the authorities, 
who, to give an appearance of impartiality to their pro- 

^ As in the days of Guelf and Ghibeline, so now in those of 
Blacks and Whites, the common multitude of townsmen belonged 
to neither party. 

* An interdict means that priests are to refuse sacred offices to 
all in the community, who are thus virtually subjected to the 
minor excommunication. 
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ceedings, at the same time banished some of the V^'hites, 
ftnd among them Guido Cavalcanti. It was aftenrards 
made a charge against Dante (hat he had procured the 
recall of his friend Guido and the other Whites from 
eiile ; but to this he could answer that he was not then 
in office.' Corso in the meantime was using his 
enforced absence from Florence to tieat freely «ith 
tbe Pope. 

Boniface bad already entered into coirespondence 
with Charles of Valois, brothci of Philip, the reignii^ 
K.ing of France, with the view of securing the services of 
a strongly-connected champion. It was the game thai 
had been played before by the Roman Court when 
Charles of Anjou was called to Italy to crush the 
Hohenstaufens. This second Charles was a roan of 
ability of a sort, as he had given cruel proof in his 
brother's Flemish wars. By the death of his wife, 
daughter of his kinsman Charles it. of Naples and so 
grand-daughter of Charles of Anjou, he had lost the 
dominions of Maine and Anjou, and had got the nick- 
name of Lackland from his want of a kingdom. He 
lent a willing car to Boniface, who presented him with 
the crown of Sicily on condition that he first wrested it 
from the Spaniard who wore it.* All the Papal infiu- 
cnce was exerted to get money for the expenses of the 
descent on Sicily. Even churchmen were required to 
contribute, for it was a holy war, and the ho[>e was that 
when Charles, the champion of the Church, had reduced 

' Uniilu dinl toon «Aer hit return in 1301. lie had wStred in 

li dDiing Ilia »ile. See Inf. i. 63. 
* Ctuilei u[ hayya luul Isal SicUf mt the SlcOUn Vcqiert, IlSa. 
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Italy to obedience, won Sicily for himself by arms, and 
perhaps the Eastern Empire by marriage, he would win 
the H<^y Sepulchre for Christendom. 

Charles crossed the Alps in August 1301, with five 
hundred men-at-arms, and, avoiding Florence on his 
southward march, found Boniface at his favourite 
residence of AnagnL He was created Pacificator 
of Tuscany, and loaded with other honours. What 
better served the purpose of his ambition, he was urged 
to retrace his steps and justify his new title by re- 
storing peace to Florence. There the Whites were 
still in power, but they dared not declare themselves 
openly hostile to the Papal and Guelf interest by refus- 
ing him admission to the dty. He came with gentle 
words, and ready to take the most stringent oaths not to 
tamper with the liberties of the Commonwealth ; but 
mice he had gained an entrance (November 1301) and 
secured his hold on Florence, he threw off every disguise, 
gave full play to his avarice, and amused himself with 
looking on at the pillage of the dwellings and ware- 
houses of the Whites by the party of Corso Donati. By 
all this, says Dante, Charles 'gained no land,' Lack- 
land as he was, 'but only sin and shame. '^ 

There is a want of precise information as to the 
events of this time. But it seems probable that Dante 
formed one of an embassy sent by the rulers of Florence 
to the Pope in the autumn of this year ; and that on the 
occasion of the entrance of Charles he was absent from 
Florence. What the embassy had to propose which 
Boniface could be expected to be satisfied with, short 

* Purg, XX. 76. 
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of complete submission, is not known and is not euy 
to guess. It seems clear at least that Dante cannot 
have been chosen as a person likely to be specially 
pleasing to the Roman Court Within the two years pre- 
ceding he had made himself prominent in the various 
Coimcila of which he was a member, by his sturdy 
t^posttioQ to affording aid to the Pope in his Roma- 
gnese wars. It is even possible that his theory of the 
Empire was already more or less known to Boniface, and 
as thai PontifT claimed Imperial authority over such 
states as Florence, this would be sufficient to secure 
him a rough reception. > Where he waa when the 
terrible news came to him that for some days there 
had been no law in Florence, and that Corso Donati 
was sharing in the triumph of Charles, we do not know. 
Presageful of worse things to come, he did not seek to 
retttm, and is said to have been in Siena when he heard 
that, on the 37th January 13c», he had been sentenced 
to a heavy tine and political disabilities for having 
been guilty of extortion while a Prior, of opposing the 
coming of Charles, and of crimes against the peace of 
Florence and the interest of the Parte Guelfa. If the 
fine was not paid within three days his goods and pro- 
perty were to be confiscated. This condemnation he 
sharetl with three others. In the following March he 
was one of twelve condemned, for contumacy, to be 
burned alive if ever they fell into the hands of the 
Florentine authorities. We may {lerhaps assume that 

' Wilte «Itribole» ihe compoiilion of ihc ft Msnartkia to a 
pCTioil before i]oi (Dante- Far si kunpii, vol. i. Fouttb Ait), but 
the gennai opinioB of critici Ecti il rauch lalcr. 
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the crael aentence, as well as the charge of peculation, 
was uttered only in order to conform to some respect- 
able precedents. 

V. 

Besides Dante many other Whites had been expelled 
from Florence.^ Whether they liked it or not, they 
were forced to seek aid from the Ghibelines of Arezzo 
and Romagna. This led naturally to a change of 
political views, and though at the time of their banish- 
ment all of them were Guelfs in various degrees, as 
months and years went on they developed into Ghibe- 
lines, more or less declared. Dissensions, too, would be 
bred among them out of recriminations touching the 
past, and charges of deserting the general interest for 
the sake of securing private advantage in the way of 
making peace with the Republia For a time, however, 
the common desire of gaining a return to Florence held 
them together. Of the Council constituted to bring 
this about, Dante was a member. Once only with his 
associates does he appear to have come the length of 
formal negotiations with a view to getting back. Charles 
of Valois had passed away from the temporary scene 
of his extortions and treachery, upon the futile quest 
of a crown. Boniface, ere being persecuted to death 
by his old ally, Philip of France (1303), had j vainly 
attempted to check the cruelty of the Blacks; and 
Benedict, his successor, sent the Cardinal of Ostia to 
Florence with powers to reconcile the two parties. 
^ Inf, vi. 66, where their expulsion is prophesied. 
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Dante is usually credited with the composition of the 
letter in which Vieri dei Cerchi and his fellow-exiles 
answered the call of the Cardinal to discuss the con- 
<iitions of their return home. All that had been done 
by the banished party, said the letter, had been done 
foi the public good.^ The negotiations came to nothing; 
nor were the exiles more fortunate in amis. Along 
widi their allies they did once succeed by a sudden 
dash in penetrating to the mark.el-place, and Florence 
lay within their grasp when, seized with panic, they 
toraed and fled from the city, which many of them 
were never to see again. 

Almost certainly Dante took no active part in this 
attempt, and indeed there is little to show that he wai 
ever heartily associated with the cxilt^s. In his own 
words, he was compelled to break with his companions 
owing to their imbecility and wickedness, and to form a 
party by himself.' With the Whites, then, he had little 
more to do ; and the story of their fortunes need not 
longer detain us. It is enough to say that while, like 
Dante, the chief men among them were for ever excluded 
from Florence, the principles for which they had con- 
tended aurrived, and even obuined something like a 
triainph within its walls. The success of Donati and 
bia parly, though won with the help of the people, was 
too clearly opposed to the popular interest to be 
permanenL Ere long the inveterate contradiction be- 
tween magnate and merchant was again to change the 

* D>nl«'> uiihunhip or the Idiet ii now moeh queMioaec]. The 
drift of KccDt inqDirJei bu twcn rmibcr to \emai than to «wdl ihe 
b«Ik of nwterUli foi bii bicc*pl>r- ' Par»4. rrìL 6i. 
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coarse of Fiorentine politics ; the disabilities against 
• lawless nobles were again to be enforced ; and Corso 

Donati himself was to be crushed in the collision of 
-^passions he had evoked but could not control (1308). 
Though tenderly attached to members of his family, 
Dante bore Corso a grudge as having been the chief 
«gent in procuring his exile — a grudge which years 
could do nothing to wipe out He places in the 
mouth of Forese Donati a prophecy of the great 
Baron's shameful death, expressed in curt and scornful 
words, terrible from a brother.^ It is no figure of 
speech to say that Dante nursed revenge. 

For some few years his hopes were set on Henry of 
Lttxembuig, elected Emperor in 1308. A Ghibeline, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, Dante never was. 
We have in his De ManarMa a full account of the 
conception he had formed of the Fmpire — ^that of 
authority in temporal affairs embodied in a just ruler, 
who, being already supreme, would be delivered from 
all personal ambition ; who should decree justice and 
be a refuge for all that were oppressed. He was to 
be the captain of Christian society and the guardian of 
civil right; as in another sphere the Pope was to be 
the shepherd of souls and the guardian of the deposit 
of Divine truth. In Dante's eyes the one great officer 
was as much God's vicegerent as the other. While the 
most that a Ghibeline or a moderate Guelf would 
concede was that there should be a division of power 
between Pope and Emperor — the Ghibeline leaving it 
to the Emperor and the Guelf to the Pope to define 

* Pmrg, xxiv. 82. 
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iheir provinces — Dante held, and in this he stood 
almost alone among politicians, that they ought to be 
concerned with wholly different kingdoms, and that 
Christendom was wronged by the trespass of either 
upon the other's domain. An equal wrong was done 
by the neglea by either of his duty, and both, as 
Dante judged, had been shamefully neglecting it For 
more than half a century no Emperor had set fool in 
Italy 1 and since the Fai>al Court had under Clement v. 
been removed to Avignon {1305), the Pope had ceased 
to be a free agent, owing to his neighbourhood to 
France and the unscrupulous Philip.' 

Dante trusted that the virtuous single-minded 
Henry vii. would prove a monarch round whom all 
the best in Italy might gather to make him Emperor 
in deed as well as in name. His judgment took the 
colour of bis hopes, for under the awful shadow of the 
Emperor he trusted to enter Florence. Although no 
Ghibcline or Imperialist in the vulgar sense, he con- 
(tituted himselt Henry's apologist and herald ; and in 
lettera addressed 10 the 'wicked Florentines,' to the 
Emperor, and to the Princes and Peoples of Italy, he 
blew as it were a Irumpet-btast of triumph over the 
Emperor's enemies and his own. Henry had crossed 
the Alps, and was tarrying in the north of Italy, when 
Dante, with a keen eye for where the key of ihc situation 
lay, sharpened by Ins own wishes, urged him to lose no 
more time in reducing the Lombard cities to obedience, 
but to de>ccnd on Florence, the rotten sheep which was 



^^ > Sec It F>pg- u. 43 Daole'i 

^H Capra in KcncnL 
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corrupting all the Italian flock. The men of Florence 
he Uds prepare to receive the just reward of their crimes. 
The Florentines answered Dante's bitter invective 
and the Emperor's milder promises by an unwearied 
opposition with the arms which their increasing com- 
mand of all that tends to soften life made them now 
less willing to take up, and by the diplomacy in 
which they were supreme. The exiles were recalled, 
alwa3rs excepting the more stubborn or dangerous; 
and among these was reckoned Dante. Alliances 
were made on all hands, an art which Henry was 
notably wanting in the trick ofl Wherever he 
turned he was met and checkmated by the Floren- 
tines, who, wise by experience, were set on retaining 
control of their own affiiirs. After his coronation 
at Rome (1312),^ he marched northwards, and with 
his Pisan and Aretine allies for six weeks laid fruitless 
siege to Florence. King Robert of Naples, whose aid 
he had hoped to gain by means of a family alliance, 
was joined to the league of Guelfe, and Henry passed 
away from Florence to engage in an enterprise 
against the Southern Kingdom, a design cut short by 
his death (13 13). He was the last Emperor that ever 
sought to take the part in Italian affiurs which on Dante's 
theory belonged to the Imperial office. Well-meaning 
but weak, he was not the man to succeed in reducing 
to practice a scheme of government which had broken 
down even in the strong hands of the two Fredericks, 
and ere the Conmionwealths of Italy had become each 

* Henry had come to Italy with the Pope's approvaL He was 
crowned by the Caidinak who were in Rome as Legates. 
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as powerful as a Nonhem Idngdora. To explun his 
failure, Dante finds that his descent into Italy was un- 
seasonable: he came loo soon. Rather, it may be 
said, be came far too late.> 

When, on the death of Henry, Dante was dis- 
appointed in his hopes of a true revival of the 
Empire, he devoted himself for a time to urging 
the restoration of the Papal Court to Rome, so 
that Italy might at least not be left without some 
centre of authority. In a letter addressed to the Italian 
Cardinals, he besought them to replace Clement v., 
iriio died in J314,* by an Italian Pope. \Vhy should 
they, he asked, resign this great office into Gascon 
hands ? Why should Rome, the true centre of Chris- 
tendom, be left deserted and despised ? His appeal 
was fruitless, as indeed it could not fail to be with 
only sii Italian Cardinals in a College of twenty- 
four; and after a vacancy of two years the Gascon 
Clement was succeeded by another Gascon. Although 
Dante's motives in making this attempt were doubtless 
AS purely patriotic as those which inspired Catherine 
of Siena to similar action a century laier, he met, we 
may be sure, with but little sympathy from his fonaer 
feUow-dtiiens. They were intent upon the interests of 
Florence alone, and even of these they may sometimes 
have taken a narrow view. His was the wider patriot- 

* Farad, he. 136. Hi^h in Heaven Dacie wet «n ample chtir 
with a cntwn on i[, and ii lold il U reserved (or lienry. He b le 
«it unong ihme who mre clothei] io white. The dale a«igoc*I to the 
action of Ihe Camtdji, ii will be remembered, ii the year ijoo. 

■ Inf. nix. 8), where the Gaicon CloncBl i* detcribad aa a 
■ Lawle» Pailor from Ibe Wnl," 
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ism of the Italian, and it was the whole Peninsula that 
he longed to see delivered from French influence and 
once more provided with a seat of authority in its 
midst, even if it were only that of spiritual power. 
The Florentines for theh: part, desirous of security 
against the incursions of the northern horde, were 
rather set on retaining the goodwill of France than 
on enjoying the neighbourhood of the Pope. In this 
they were guilty of no desertion of their principles. 
Their Guelfism had never been more than a mode of 
minding themselves. 

, For about three years (1313-1316) the most danger- 
ous foe of Florence was Ugucdone de la Faggiuola, a 
partisan Ghibeline chief, sprung from the mountain-land 
of Urbino, which lies between Tuscany and Romagna. 
He made himself lord of Pisa and Lucca, and defeated 
the Florentines and their allies in the great battle of 
Montecatini (1315). To him Dante is believed to have 
attached himself.^ It would be easy for the Republic to 
form an exaggerated idea of the part which the exile 
had in shaping the policy or contributing to the success 
of his patron ; and we are not surprised to find that, 
although Dante's fighting days were done, he was 
after the defeat subjected to a third condemnation 

* The ingenioas speculatìons of Troya {Dd Veltro Allegorico di 
Danie) will always mark a stage in the history of the study of 
Dante, but as is often the case with books on the subject, his 
shows a considerable gap between the evidence adduced and the 
conclusions drawn from it He would make Dante to have been 
€or many years a satellite of the great Ghibeline chiet Dante's 
temper or pride, however we call it, seems to have been sudi as 
to preserve him from ever remaining attached for long to any 
patron. 
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(November 1315). If caught, he was to lose his 
head ; and his sons, or some of them, were threat- 
ened with the same fate. The terms of the sentence 
may again have been more severe than the inten- 
liona of those who uttered ÌL However this may 
be, an amnesty was passed in the course of the follow- 
ing year, and Dante was urged to take advantage of it. 
He found the conditions of pardon too humiliating. 
Like s malefactor he would require to walk, taper in 
hand and a shameful miire on his head, to the church 
of St John, and there make an oblation for his crimes. 
It was not in this fashion that in his more hopeful 
hours the exile had imagined his restoration. If ever 
he trod again the pavemeni of his beautiful St. John's, 
it was to be proudly, as a patriot touching whom his 
country had confessed her sins ; or, with a poet's more 
bashful pride, to receive the laurel crown beside the 
font in which he was baptized. But as he would not 
enter his well beloved, well hated Florence on the 
terms imposed by his enemies, so he never bad the 
chance of entering it on his own. The spirit in which 
he, as it were, turned from the open gates of his native 
town is well expressed in a letter to a friend, who 
would seem to have been a churchman who had tried 
to win his compliance with the terms of the pardon. 
Afler (hanking his correspondent for big kindly eager- 
ness to recover him, and referring to the submission 
required, he says ; — ' And is it in this glorious fashion 
that Dante Alighieri, wearied with an almost triluitral 
exile, is recalled to his country ? Is this the de*«t of 
an innocence known to all, and of laborious study 
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which for long has kept him asweat ? • . . But, Father, 
this is no way for me to return to my coimtry by; 
though if by you or others one can be hit upon through 
which the honour and fame of Dante will take no hurt, 
it shall be followed by me with no tardy steps. If by 
none such Florence is to be entered, I will never enter 
Florence. What then ! Can I not, wherever I may 
be, behold the sun and stars ? Is not meditation upon 
the sweetness of truth as free to me in one place as 
another? To enjoy this, no need to submit mjrself 
ii^loriously and with ignominy to the State and People 
of Florence 1 And wherever I may be thrown, in any 
case I trust at least to find daily bread.' 

The cruelty and injustice of Florence to her greatest 
son have been the subject of much eloquent blame. 
Buty^in justice to his contemporaries, we must try to see 
Dante as they saw him, and bear in mind that the very 
qualities fame makes so much of — his fervent temper 
and devotion to great ideas — placed him out of the 
reach of common sympathy. Others besides him had 
been banished from Florence, with as much or as little 
reason, and had known the saltness of bread which has 
been b^;ged, and the steepness of strange stairs. The 
pains of banishment made them the more eager to have 
it brought to a close. With Dante all that he suffered 
went to swell the count of grievances for which a 
reckoning was some day to be exacted. The art of 
returning was, as he himself, knew well, one he was slow 
to leam.^ His noble obstinacy, which would stoop to 
no loss of dignity or sacrifice of principle, must excite 

" /n/ X. 8i. 
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our Admiration ; it also goes far to account for his 
difficulty ID geCliog back. We can even imagine that 
in Florence his refusal to abate one tittle of what was 
due to him in the way of apology was, for a time, the 
subject of wondering speculation to the citizens, ere 
they turned again to their ever)'d3y affairs of politics 
and merchandise. Had they been more used to deal 
with men in whom a great genius was allied to a 
stubborn sense of honour, they would certainly have 
left less room in their treatment of Dante for happier 
ages to cavil at 

How did the case stand ? In the letter above quoted 
fawn, Dante says that his innocence was known to 
alL Ab far as the charge of corruption in his oHice- 
beuing went, his banishment — no one can doubt it 
for a moment — was certainly unjust ; and the political 
changes in Florence since the death of Corso Donati 
bad taken all the life out of the other charges. But by 
his eager appeals to the Emperor to chastise the Flor- 
entines he had raised fresh barriers against his return. 
The governors of the Republic could not be expected 
to adopt his theory of the Empire and share his views 
of the Imperial claims ; and to them Dante must have 
seetned as much guilty of disloyalty to the Common- 
wealth in inviting the presence of Henry, as Corso 
Donati had been in Dante's eyes for his share in bring- 
ing Charles of Valois to harry Florence. His political 
writings since his exile — and all his writings were more 
or less political — had been such as might well confirm 
or create an opinion of him as a man difficult to live 
with, as one whose intellectual anogance had a ready 
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organ in his unsparing tongue or pen. Rumour would 
most willingly dwell upon and distort the features of 
his character and conduct that separated him from the 
common herd. And to add to all this, even after he 
had deserted the party of the Whites in exile, and 
had become a party to himself, he found his friends 
and patrons — ^for where else could he find them? — 
among the foes of Florence. 



VI. 



Histocy never abhors a vacuum so much as when she 
has to deal with the life of a great man, and for those 
who must have details of Dante's career during the 
nineteen years which elapsed between his banishment 
and his death, the industry of his biographers has 
exhausted every available hint, while some of them 
press into their service much that has only the remotest 
bearing on their hero. If even one-half of their 
suppositions were adopted, we should be forced to the 
conclusion that the Comedy and all the other works of 
his exile were composed in the intervals of a very busy 
life. We have his own word for this much, (C^jmibL 3,) 
that since he was cast forth out of Florence — in which 
he would 'fain rest his wearied soul and fulfil his 
appointed time ' — he had been ' a pilgrim, nay, even a 
mendicant,' in every quarter of Italy,^ and had ' been 
held cheap by many who, because of his fame, had 

^ The C<mvito is in Italian, and his words are : ' wherever thb 
language is spoken.* 
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looked to find him come in another guise.' But he 
gives no journal of his wanderings, and, as will have 
been observed, says no word of any country but Italy. 
Keeping close to well -ascertain ed facts, it seems estab- 
lùhcd that in the earlier period of his exile he 
sojouraed with members of the great family of the 
Counts Guidi,' and that he also found hospitality with 
the Malaspini,^ lords of the Val di Magra, between 
Genoa and Lucca. At a still earlier date (August 
1306) he is found witnessing a deed in Padua. It 
was most probably in the same year that Dante found 
Giotto there, painting the walls of the Scrovegni 
Chapel, and was courteously welcomed by the artist, 
and taken to his house,^ At some time of his life he 
studied at Bologna: John Villani says, during his 

I Ilii Idler to (he Florentines uid lliit to the Emperor arc 
dated in 1311, from 'Near the louiccsofthe Amo* — that is, fiom 
the CuvDtino, where (he Guidi of Komeiu dvelL If the lenet cf 
condolenM with the Count* Oberto uid Guido of Romena 00 the 
deUb of theii uncle ii genuine, il has greal lalue for ihe (>au*ge 
ta which he eicutet himtelf for not hsTiO); come to the funenl : — 
' It wu not DCflif^nc* or ingratiiuile, but the poveit; into which 
1 am UUoi bjr rcuon of xaj uile. This, like a cruel pertecator, 
httUi me ai in a priion-haute where I have neither hortc nor 
MnMi and though I do all I <an to free njielf, I have biled w 
7*1.' The letter hai no dale. Like the other ten oc Iwalrc 
cptitk* altribalcd lo Dante, it ii in Latin. 

' Tbete U a iplendid phnage in pniie of thit family, I'arg, 
viU> III. A irtatj il OB record in which Daat« acta aa repraanta- 
ll*e of the Malaipinl in tcltling the temu of a )<cac« between ibam 
and the Dlthop ài Luni m Oclolwr 1306. 

* The authority far thii ii BcnTcnuto of Imola in hii conuneal 
«a the Cemnfy {Parg. aL). The portrait of Ilanle by Giotto, 
•llU In Florence, bui ruined by raudern Iningling ttatoration, tt 
uaally believed to have been executed In 1301 or 1303. But wilti 
r«pvd to thii, let the tiote at the end of Ihii euay. 
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ezile.^ Of his supposed residence in Paris, though it 
is highly probable, there is a want of proof; of a visit 
to Eng^d, none at all that is worth a moment's con- 
sideration. Some of his commentators and biographers 
seem to think he was so short-witted that he must 
have been in a place before it could occur to him to 
name it in his verse. 

We have Dante's own word for it that he found his 
exile almost intolerable. Besides the bitter resentment 
which he felt at the injustice of it, he probably cher- 
ished the conviction that his career had been cut short 
when he was on the point of acquiring great influence 
in affidrs. The illusion may have been his— one not 
uncommon among men of a powerful imagination — 
that, given only due opportunity, he could mould the 
active life of his time as easily as he moulded and 

^ It is tnie that Villani not only says tbat 'he went to stndy at 
Bologna,' bnt also that 'he went to Paris and many parts of the 
worid ' {Cronica^ ix. 136), and that Villani, of all contemporary or 
nearly contemporary writers, is by far the most worthy of credence. 
Bat he prores to be more than once in error r^;arding Dante; 
making him, r.^., die in a wrong month and be buried in a wrong 
church at Ravenna. And the 'many parts of the world' shows 
that here he is dealing in hearsay of the Tsguest sort. Nor can 
much weight be given to Boccaccio when he sends Dante to 
Bologna and Paris. Bat Benvenuto of Imola, who lectured on 
the Comedy at Bologna within fifty years of Dante's death, says 
that Dante studied there. It would indeed be strange if he did 
not, and at more than one period, Bologna being the University 
nearest Florence. Proof of Dante's residence in Paris has been 
found in his familiar reference to the Rue du Fouarre {Farad. 
z. 137). His graphic description of the coast between Lerici and 
Turbia {Ar^* iii. 49, iv. 25) certainly seems to show a funiliarity 
with the Western as well as the Eastern Rivieras of Genoa. 
Bnt it scarcely follows that he was on his way to Paris when he 
visited them.* 
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fashioned the creations of his fancy. It was, perhaps, 
owing to no fault of his own that when a partial oppor- 
(unity had offered itself, he failed to get his views 
adopted in Florence ; indeed, to judge from the kind of 
employment iti which he was more than once engaged 
for hii patrons, he must have been possessed of no little 
business tact. Yet, as when his feelings were deeply 
concerned his words Icnew no restraint, so his hopes 
would partake of the largeness of his genius. In the 
restored Empire, which he was almost alone in longing 
for as he conceived of it, he may have imagined for 
himself a place beside Henry like what in Frederick's 
court had been filled by Pier delle Vigne — the man 
who held both ke>-s to the Emperor's heart, and 
opened and shut it as he would.' 

Tims, as his exile ran on it would grow sadder «rith 
the accumulating memories of hopes deferred and 
then destroyed, and of dreams which had faded away 
in the light of a cheerless reality. But some consola- 
tions he must have found even in the conditions of hit 
exile. He had leisure for meditation, and time enough 
to spend in that other world which was all his own. 
With the miseries of a wanderer's life would come not 
a few of its sweets — freedom from routine, and the in- 
tellectual stimulus supplied by change of place. Here 
and there he would find society such as he cared for — 
that of scholars, theologians, and men familiar with every 
court and school of Christendom. And, beyond all, 
he would get access to books (hat at home he might 
: have seen. It was no spare diet that would 
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senre his mind while he was making such ample calls 
on it for his great work. As it proceeds we seem to 
detect a growing fulness of knowledge, and it is by 
reason of the more learned treatment, as well as the 
loftier theme of the Third Cantica, that so many 
readers^ when once wdi at sea in the Paradise^ recog- 
nise the force of the warning with which it begins.^ 

What amount of intercourse he was able to maintain 
witfi Florence during his wanderings is a matter of mere 
q>ecal«tion, although of a more interesting kind than 
that coaoemed with the. chronology of his uneasy travels. 
That he kept up at- least some correspondence with 
his friends is proved by the letter regarding the terms 
of his pardon. There is also the well-known anecdote 
told by Boccaccio as to the discovery and despatch to 

* 'O ye, who have hitherto been following me in some small 
cnft, . . . pntnotfìnther to sea, lest, losing sight of me, yon lose 
yonraelfei' {PartuL vl i). Bat, to tell the trnth, Dante b nerer so 
weak as a poet as when he b most the philosopher or the theologian. 
The following list of books more or less known to him is not 
given as complete : — ^The Vnlgate, beginning with St. Jerome's 
Prok)giie ; Aristotle, through the lAtin translation then in vogue ; 
Averroes, etc ; Thomas Aquinas and the other Schoolmen ; 
much of the Civil and Canon law ; Boethius ; Homer only in 
•craps, through Aristotle, etc; Virgil, Cioem in part, Livy, 
Horace^ Ovid, Terence, Lucan, and Statins ; the works of Brunetto 
Latini ; the poetical literature of Provence, France, and Italy, 
including the Arthurian Romances — the favourite reading of the 
Italian nobles, and the tales of Chariemagne and his Peers — 
equally in &vonr with the common people There b little 
reason to suppose that among the treatises of a scientific and 
quasi-scientific kind that he fell in with, and of which he was an 
eager student, were included the works of Roger Bacon. These 
there was a conspiracy among priests and schoolmen to keep 
buried. Dante seems to have set little store on ecclesiastical legends 
of wonder ; at least he gives them a wide berth in hb works. 
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him of the opening Cantos of the Inferno — an anecdote 
wc may safely accept as founded on fact, although 
Boccaccio's informants may have failed to note at the 
time what the manuscript consisted of, and in the 
coune of yeais may have magnilied the importance of 
their discover)-. With his wife he would naturally 
comBonnicate on subjects of common interest — as, foi 
tootance, that of how best to save or tecover pan of his 
property— and especially regarding the welfare of his 
sona, of whom two are found to be with him when he 
acquires something like a setti enne nt in Verona. 

it is quite credible that, as Boccaccio asserts, he would 
never after his exile was once begun ' go to his wife or 
suScT her to join him where he was;' although the 
■tatcment is probably an extension of the fsct that she 
never did join him. In any case it is to make loo large 
a use of the words to 6nd in them evidence, as has 
frequently been done, of the unhappincss of all hia 
married life, and of his uUer estrangement from Gemma 
during his banish mene. The union — marriage of 
convenience though it was — might be harmonious 
etiongh as long as things went moderately well wilh the 
pair. Dante was never wealthy, but he seems lo have 
hftd his own bouse in Florccicc and small landed 
posscaùons in its neighbourhood* That before hit 

• la ibe notes u> tnticcUi'* Viu ii Damli (noreiKi* 1861) u« 
ptcn oopica iJ documenti nlalini to the propntjr of the Aliflùcn. 
aad et Dwsic in pwticaUr. In 1)43 hi* *m Jtoipo, br psyawnt 
o( a small 611c, recovered yìuctuiU bbJ lumt that btid bwB hU 
biher**.— Nota to Cbap. iii. FnHodU'i •dnuMble Life b now 
la Mtuj n>i>«ct> oat of data. Ei« acxcpo, t^., Uno Compagni 
u an aulhoniy, and bcUeve* ia the toroaatic noty trf tlie lellcf of 
ft» lUrio. 
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banishment he was considerably in debt appears to be 
ascertained ;' but, without knowing the circumstances 
in which he borrowed, it is impossible to be sure 
whether lie may not only have been making use of his 
credit in order to put out part of his means to advantage 
in some of the numerous commercial enterprises in 
which his neighbours were engaged. In any case his 
career must have seemed full of promise till he was 
driven into banishment. When that blow had fallen, 
it is easy to conceive how what if it was not mutual 
affection had come to serve instead of it — esteem and 
forbearance — would be changed into indifference with 
the lapse of months and years of enforced separation, 
embittered and Jilled on both sides with the mean cares 
of indigence, and, it may be, on Gemma's side with the 
n thai her husband had brought her with him- 
self into disgrace. If all that is said by Boccaccio and 
some of Dante's enemies as to his temperament and 
behaviour were true, we could only hope that Gemma's 
indifference was deep enough to save her from the 
pangs of jealousy. And on the other hand, if we are to 
push suspicion to its utmost length, we may find an 
allusion to his own experience in the lines where Dante 
complains of how soon a widow forgets her husband.* 
But this is all matter of the merest speculation. Gemma 

' The deUils are given by Wide, Dante- J-aricimigtii, toL ii. 
p, tìi. The «mount borrowed by I>uile and his brother (and a 
friend) comes lo Dearly ■ thoosand gold florins. WitlE lakes this 
as etjuivalent lo JT.ooo fìancs, i.t. neaily/1500. Bnl the florin 
Iteing the eighth of «n oancc, or abont ten shillii^' worth of gold, 
a thousand florins would be equal only 10^^500 — TeprescDting, of 
eonise, an immemely greater sum now-a^days. 

• P-rg. viii. 76. 
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is known to have been alive in 1314.' She brought up 
iiei children, says Boccaccio, upon a trifling part of her 
husband's confiscated estate, recovered on the plea that 
it was a portion of her dowry. There may have been 
difficulties of a material kind, insuperable save to an 
ardent love that was not theirs, in the way of Gemma's 
joining her husband in any of his cities of refuge. 

Complete evidence exists of Dante's having in his 
bier years lived for a longer cr shorter time in^the 
three cities of Lucca, Verona, and Ravenna. In 
Purgatory he meets a shade from Lucca, in the murmur 
of whose words he catches he ' knows not what of 
Gentucca ; ' " and when he charges the Lucchese to 
■peak plainly out, he is told (hat Lucca shall yet be 
found pleasant by him because of a girl not yet grt>WD 
to womanhood. Ugiiccione, acting in the interest of 
riso, look [Missession of Lucca in 1314, and Dante is 
supposed to have taken up liis residence there for some 
caniiderable time. What we may certainly infer from 
his own words in the Purgatorio is that they were 
written after a stay in Lucca had been sweetened to 
him by the society of a lady named Gentucca. He 
cannot well have found shelter there before the city was 
held by Uguccionc ; and research has established that 
at least two ladies of the uncommon name of Gentucca 



■ See in Scananin), Dantt Altghitri, 1879, page %%i, citncl 
from the will of her mollici M>iia Ilotiui, lUicd FditaaiT 1314. 
Uanjr of Ihew Florentine (Utet are tubjcci to coirtolkia, (lie year 
If anialljr counted fram Lady-[>>)>. ' In 1I80 ■ dooumil ma 
diKO««c«iJ which piOTei Ovmma 10 have been engaged In • !•«' 
•uil in 1331.—// I^fagnatrrt, liii*. I $6.' — Scbeflcr-BoicharR, 
Am Denta Vtrhanmimg, page 113. 

' /Vrf, Kxi». 37, 
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were resident there in 1314. From the whole tone of 
his allusion — ^the mention of her very name and of her 
innocent girlhood — we may gather that there was 
nothing in his liking for her of which he had any 
reason to fed ashamed In the Ifrfemo he had covered 
the whole people of Lucca with his scom.^ By the 
time he got thus hi with the PurgaioHo his thoughts 
of the place were all softened by his memory of one 
fior fece— or shall we rather say^ of one compassionate 
and womanly soul? That Dante was more than 
susceptible to fieminine charms is coarsely asserted by 
Boccaccio.' But on such a matter Boccaccio is 
a prejudiced witness, and, in the absence of sufficient 
proof to the contrary, justice requires us to assume 
that the tenor of Dante^s life was not at variance 
with that of his writings. He who was so severe a 
judge of others was not, as we can infer from more 
than one passage of the Comedy^ a lenient judge 
when his own failings were concerned.^ That his 

^ Inf. xzL 4a 

* Jn questo mirìfico poeta trovo ampissimo luogo la lussuria; 
e non solamente n^ giovanili anni^ ma ancora ne* maturi, — 
Boccaccio, La Vita di Dante. Alter mentionixig that Dante was 
married, he indulges in a long invecti^e against marriage; con- 
fessing, however, that he is ignorant of whether Dante experienced 
the miseries he describes. His conclusion on the subject is that 
philosophers should lea^ marriage to rich fools, to nobles, and to 
handicnftsmen. 

' In Pufgatoiy his conscience accuses him of pride, and he 
already seems to fed the weight of the grievous burden beneath 
which the proud bend as thej purge themaelyes of their sin {Purg, 
xiiL 136). Some amount of self-accusation seems to be implied in 
sudi passages as Inj. ▼. 142 and Pnrg, xxriL 15, etc. ; but too 
much must not be made of it. 
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conduct never fell short of his standanl no one will 
veotuTc to maintain. But what should have hindered 
hiin, in his hours of weariness and when even his 
hold on the future seemed to slacken, in lonely 
castle or strange town, to ac«lt sympathy from Boine 
fair woman who might remind him in something of 
Beatrice?» 

AVhen, in 1316, Uguccionc was driven out of Lucca 
and Pisa, that great partisan took military service with 
Can Grande. It has been disputed whether Dante had 
earlier enjoyed the hospitality of the Scaligers, or was 
indebted for his first reception in Verona to the good 
offices of Uguccione. It is barely credible that by this 
time in his life he stood in need of any one to answer 
for him in the court of Can Grande. His feime as a 
political writer must have preceded him ; and it was of 
a character to commend him to the good graces of the 
great Imperialist In his Dt Menatxhia he had, by an 
exhaustive treatment of propositions which now seem 

' In a letter of a few lines lo on« of the Mar<)uiscx M>1>iplna> 
irrìitea probdbtf ID the ettiiiet ycaiB of his exile, he lelb liow hi) 
purpose odcnouncing Ikdies' society snd the wtiiing or love-Mnet 
hail been uptei l>y Ihe view of ■ UJy of marvclloui beauty who ' in 
■II respects answered (o Us Ustes, habits, and circomslMices.' He 
uys he Ksds wiih ihe letter ■ poem containing a falkt account of 
hia lubjectioii lo this nevr punon. The poem is ttol fotuid 
alladicd lo ibe copjt of Ihe letter, bui vith good reason il is {nessed 
la be the Caniooc beginning Amor, Jankt t»mttM, which 
dactibei how be was oTermastered bjr a paaico bon 'in the 
heart of ihe munntains in the vallej' of thai river beade whidh be 
had alwajn been the victim of lore' Thia polMa ta the Cateattno 
•a the scene. He also calli the Caiuooe Ut 'wonnabi song,' 
The paasioB it expr ta s es m«7 lie ml, bat thai be make* Ike «MM 

It appean Ima th* dose, wbleh b uccaplad bj ihe tbo«ffat el 
will be t^en in Florence. 
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childish or else the mere commonplaces of everyday 
political argument, established the right of the civil 
power to independence of Chwch authority; and 
though to the Scaliger who aimed at becoming Im- 
perial lieutenant for all the North of Italy he might 
seem needlessly tender to the spiritual lordship of the 
Holy Father, yet the drift of his reasoning was all in 
favour of the Ghibeline position.^ Besides this he 
had written on the need of refining the dialects of Italian, 
and reducing them to a language fit for general use in 
the whole of the Peninsula ; and this with a novelty of 
treatment and wealth of illustration unequalled before 
or since in any first work on such a subject.^ And, 
what would recommend him still more to a youthful 
prince of lofty taste, he was the poet of the ' sweet new 
style ' of the VUa Nuova^ and of sonnets, ballads, and 
cannoni rich in language and thought beyond the 
works of all previous poets in the vulgar tongues. 
Add to this that the Comedy was already written, and 
published up, perhaps, to the close of the PurgatoriOy 
and that all Italy was eager to find who had a place, 
and what kind of place, in the strange new world from 
which the veil was being withdrawn ; and it is easy to 
imagine that Dante's reception at Can Grande's court 
was rather that of a man both admired and feared for 

^ However early the De Monarchia may have been written, it 
11 difficult to think that it can be of a later date than the death of 
Henry. 

' llie Di VtUgari Elaquh is in Latin. Dante's own Italian is 
richer and more elastic than that of contemporary writers. Its 
base is the Tuscan dialect, as refined by Uie example of the 
Sicilian poets. His Latin, on the contrary, is I believe regarded 
as being somewhat barbarous, even for the period. 
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his great genius, than that of a wandering scholar and 
grumbling exile. 

At what time Dante came to Verona, and for 
how long he stayed, we have no means of lixing with 
certainty. He himself mentions being there in 1310,' 
and it is usually supposed that his residence covered 
three years previous to that dale ; as also that it was 
shared by his two sons, Piero and Jacopo. One of 
these wa3 afterwards to find a settlement at Verona in a 
high legal post. Except some frivolous legends, there is 
no evidence that Dante met with anything but generous 
treatment from Can Grande. A passage of the Paradiso, 
written cither towards the close of the poet's residence 
at Verona, or after he had left it, is full of a praise of 
the great Scaliger so magnificent* as fully to make 
amends for the contemptuous mention in the Purgatorio 
of his father and brother.' To Can Grande the Para- 
diso was dedicated by the author in a long epistle con- 
taining an exposition of how the first Canto of that 
Cantica, and, by implication, the whole of the poem, is 
to be intenireted. The letter is full of gratitude for 
favours already received, and of expectation of others 
yet to come. From the terms of the dedication it has 
been assumed that ere it w:ls made the whole of the 
Paradiso was written, and that Dante praises [he lord of 
Verona after a long experience of his bounty,* 

' In hU Qiaitif di Aqua it Ttrra. In it he ipciki of lu*Ìn|> 
beco io Mantua. The ibesii wu mùntaìnnl In Vcmoa, bat of 
coonc he nnr, aftm t prelongcd alucncc, hm retumtd to that city. 

• ParaJ, ivll. 7a ■ Plrg. »»iii. 111. 

* Hat In nrxcM neH of niorc of il.— Me uy* of 'Ihr nibUna 
Cantila^ wloroed wiili the lilie of tbe Paradiso,' thai 'iUam nti 
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Whether owing to the xestlessness of an exile, or to 
some prospect of attaining a state of greater ease or of 
having the command of more congenial society, we 
cannot tell ; but from the splendid court of Can Grande 
he moved down into Romagna, to Ravenna, the city 
which of all in Italy would now be fixed upon by the 
traveller as the fittest place for a man of genius, weighed 
down by infinite sorrows, to close his days in and find 
a tomb. Some writers on the life of Dante will have 
it that in Ravenna he spent the greater part of his 
exile, and that when he is found elseidiere — ^in Lucca 
or Verona — he is only on a temporary absence firom his 
permanent home.^ But this conclusion requires some 
facts to be ignored, and others unduly dwelt on. In 
any case his patron there, during at least the last year 
or two of his life, was Guido Novello of Polenta, lord of 
Ravenna, the nephew of her who above all the persons 
of the Comedy lives in the hearts of its readers. 

Bernardino, the brother of Francesca and uncle of 
Guido, had fought on the side of Florence at the battle 
of Campaldino, and Dante may then have become 
acquainted with him. The family had the reputation of 
being moderate Guelb ; but ere this the exile, with his 
ripe experience of men, had doubtless learned, while re- 
taining intact his own opinions as to what was the true 
theory of government, to set good-heartedness and a 

prmsemH epistola^ tamqmam sub epi^ramwiaU proprio dedùatam^ 
90ÒÙ adseriào, voòis offero^ voHs deniqui recommendo,* But it may 
be questioned if this involves that the Cantica was already 
finished. 

* As, for instance, Heir Sdiefier-Boichorst in his Aus DanUs 
Veraamnung^ 1882. 
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noble aim in life above political onhodoxy. This Guido 
Novello — the younger Guido — bears the reputation of 
having been well-infonned, of gentle manners, and fond 
of gathering around him men accomplished in literature 
and the fine arts. On the death of Dante he made a 
formal oration in honour of the poet. If his welcome 
of Dante was as cordial as is generally supposed, and 
as tliere is no reason to doubt that it was, it proved his 
magnanimity ; for in the Purgatorio a family specially 
hostile to the Polentas had been mentioned with 
honour,' while that to which his wife belonged had been 
lightly spoken of. How he got over the condemnation 
of his Icinswoman to Inferno — even under such gentle 
conditions — it would be more difficult to understand 
were there not reason to believe that ere Dante went 
to Ravenna it had come to be a matter of pride in Italy 
for a family to have any of its members placed any- 
where in that other world of which Dante held the 
key. 

It seems as if we might assume that the poet's last 
months or years were soothed by the society of bis 
daughter — the child whom he had named after the 
object of his first and most enduring love.* Whether 
or not he was acting as Ambassador for Guido to 
Venice when he caught his last illness, it appears to be 
prclty well established that he was held in honour by his 

'The TniwrMri (Awy- li». 107). Guido'» wife wu irf the 
IkpuovsUi {Purg. alv. itj). Tbc only meDlion of tbs Poltntm 
fsinily, apart fioin ihat of FimnccKa, i* at /«/. xitìL 41. 

* In 1350 > >■>■» of Idi gold flohni wu icni from Florence bjr 
die bandi of Boccaccio to Ucaliicc, djioghlcr of Dante ; tint beUig 
Ihrcn a n OB at Ravenna. 
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patron and all around him.^ For his hours of medita- 
tion he had the solemn churches of Ravenna with 
their storied walls,* and the still more solemn pine 
foiest of Classis, by him first annexed to the world of 
Romance.' For hours of relaxation, when they came, 
he had neighbours who dabbled in letters and who 
could at any rate sympathise with him in his love of 
study. He maintained correspondence with poets and 
scholars in other cities. In at least one instance this 
was conducted in the bitter fashion with which 
the humanists of a century or two later were to make 
the world familiar/ but with the Bolognese scholar, 
Giovanni del Virgilio, he engaged in a good-humoured, 
half-bantering exchange of Latin pastoral poems, through 
the artificial imagery of which there sometimes breaks 
a natural thought, as when in answer to the pedant's 
counsel to renounce the vulgar tongue and produce in 
Latin something that will entitle him to receive the 

^ The embassy to Venice is mentioned by Villani, and there was 
a treaty concluded in 1 321 between the Republic and Guido. 
But Dante's name does not api>ear in it among those of the envoys 
from Ravenna. A letter, probably apocryphal, to Guido from 
Dante in Venice is dated 1314. If Dante, as is maintained by 
some writers, was engaged in tuition while in Ravenna, it is to be 
feared that his pupils would find in him an impatient master. 

* Not that Dante ever mentions these any more than a hundred 
other churches in which he must have spent thoughtful hours. 

' I^rg, xxviii. 2a 

^ A certain Cecco d'Ascoli stuck to him like a bur, charging 
him, among other things, vvith lust, and a want of religious faith 
which would one day secure him a place in his own Inferno. 
Cecco was himself burned in Florence, in 1327, for making too 
much of evil spirits, and holding that human actions are necessarily 
afiected by the position of the stars. He had been at one time a 
professor of astronomy. 
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laurel crown in Bologna, he declares that if ever he 
is crowned as a poet it will be on the banks of the 
Arno. 

Most of the material for forming a judgment of how 
Dante stood affected to the religious beliefs of his time 
is to be gathered from the Comedy, and the place for 
considering it would rather be in an essay on that work 
than in a sketch of his life which necessity compels to 
be swift. A few words may however be here devoted 
to the subject, as it is one with some bearing on the 
manner in which he would be regarded by those around 
him, and through that on the Icnor of his life. That 
Dante conformed to Church observances, and, except 
with a few malevolent criiics, bore the reputation of 
a good Catholic, there can be no doubt. It was as a 
politician and not as a heretic that he suffered persecu- 
tion ; and when he died he waa buried in great honour 
within the Franciscan Church at Ravenna. Some few 
years after his death, it is true, his De Monarfkia was 
burned as heretical by orders of the Papal Legale in 
Iximbardy, who would gladly, if he could, have had the 
bones of the author exhumed to share the fate of his 
book. But all this was only because the partisans of 
I^wis of Bavaria were making political capital out of the 
iTcalise. 

Attempts have been made to demonstrate that in 
«pile of his outward conformity Dante was an un- 
believer at heart, and that the Comtdy is devoted to 
the promulgation of a Ghibcline heresy — of which, «e 
may be sure, no Ghibcline ever heard — and to the 
overthrow of all that the author profeucd moftt 
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devoutly to believe.^ Other critics of a more sober 
temper in speculation would find in him a Catholic 
who held the Catholic beliefs with the same slack grasp 
as the teaching of Luther was held by Lessing or 
Goethe.' But this is surely to misread the Comedy^ 
irtiich is steeped from beginning to end in a spirit of the 
warmest faith in the great Christian doctrines. It was 
no mere intellectual perception of these that Dante had 
—or professed to have — fcnr when in Paradise he has 
satisfied Saint Peter of his being possessed of a just con- 
ception of the nature of fidth, and is next asked if, 
besides knowing what is the alloy of the coin and the 
weight of it, he has it in his own purse, he answers 
boldly, ' Yea, and so shining and round that of a surety 
it has the lawfiil stamp.' ' And further on, when required 
to declare in what he believes, nothing against the ful- 
ness <^ his creed is to be inferred firom the fact that he 
stops short after pronouncing his belief in the existence 
of God and in the Trinity. This article he gives as 
implying all the others ; it is ' the spark which spreads 
out into a vivid flame.' ^ - 

Yet if the inquiry were to be pushed fiirther, and it 
were sought to find how much of firee thought he 
allowed himself in matters of religion, Dante might be 
discovered to have reached his orthodox position by 
ways hateful to the bigots who then took order for pre- 
serving the purity of the faith. The office of the Pope 
he deeply revered, but the Papal absolution avails 

^ Gabriel Rossetti, Communi an the Divina Commedia^ 1826, 
and Aroux, Dante^ Nérétiquit RévohUionmdn et SociaUsti^ 1854. 
' Scartazzini, Danti AlighiiHf Seine Ziii^ etc, 1879, page ^S8w 
• Farad, xxiv. 86. * Farad, xxiv. 145. 
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nothing in his eyes compared with one tear of heart- 
felt repentance.' It ia not on the word of Pope or 
Council that he rests his faith, but on the Scriptures, 
and on the evidences of the truth of Christianity, freely 
examined and weighed.' Chief among these evidences, 
it must however be noted, he esteemed the fact of the 
existence of the Church as he found it '^ and in his 
inquiries he accepted as guides Che Scholastic Doctors 
on «hose reasonings the Church had set its seal of 
approbation. It was a foregone conclusion he reached 
by stages of his own. Vet that he sympathised at least 
as much with the honest search for truth as with the 
arrogant profession of orthodoxy, is shown by his treat- 
ment of heretics. He could not condemn severely 
such as erred only because their reason would not 
consent to rest like his in the prevalent dogmatic 
sydcm ; and so we tind that he makes heresy consist 
less tn intellectual error than in beliefs that tend to 
vitiate conduct, or to cause schism in societies divinely 
constituted.* For his own part, orthodox although he 
was, or beUeved himself to be — which is all that needs 
to be contended for, — in no sense was he priest-ridden. 
It was liberty that he went seeking on his great 
journey ;* and he gives no hint that it is to be gained by 
the observance of forms or in submission to sacerdotal 

'/»/. «rii. loii Arf. Hi. lis. 

' I'lTod. i»Iv. gi. • Pwid. Ili*. 106. 

* Inf. n. «Bd UTiii. Tbert U do pUce tn PuifMcvy wben 
tboM who in ih«i( lira iuul oace bcJd Iwreitcal opiaiatu are 
puilicd of the tin ; leaving iu to infer tint it covid be repenlvd 
nf ia the world 10 ■* tu obliterate the Kain. S«e bIm Ami/. 
i». 67. ' /Wr. L Jl. 
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authority. He knows it is in his reach only when he 
has been crowned, and mitred too, lord of himself^ — 
subject to Him alone of whom even Popes were 
servants.' 

Although in what were to prove his last months 
Dante might amuse himself with the composition of 
learned trifles, and in the society and correspondence 
of men who along with him, if on lines apart from his, 
were preparing the way for the revival of classical 
studies, the best part of his mind, then as for long 
before, was devoted to the Comedy; and he was count- 
ing on the sufirages of a wider audience than courts 
and universities could supply. 

Here there is no room to treat at length of that work, 
to which when we turn our thoughts all else he wrote — 
though that was enough to secure him fame — seems to 
fall into the background as if unworthy of his genius. 
What can hardly be passed over in silence is that in the 
Comedy^ once it was begun, he must have found a refuge 
for his soul from all petty cares, and a shield against all 
adverse fortune. We must search its pages, and not 
the meagre records of his biographers, to find what was 
the life he lived during the years of his exile ; for, in a 
sense, it contains the true journal of his thoughts, of his 
hopes, and of his sorrows. The plan was laid wide 
enough to embrace the observations he made of nature 
and of man, the fruits of his painful studies, and the 
intelligence he gathered from those experienced in 
travel, politics, and war. It was not only his imagina- 
tion and artistic skill that were spent upon the poem : 

' Purg, xxvii. 139. • Purg, xix. 134. 
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he gave his life to it The future reward he knew 
was sure — an immortal fame ; but he hoped for a nearer 
profit on his venture. Florence might at last relent, 
if not because of his innocence and at the spectacle of 
his inconsolable exile, at least on hearing the rumour of 
his genius borne to her from every comer of Italy : — 

If e*er it comes that this my sacred Lay, 
To which both Heaven and Earth have set their hand — 
Through which these many years I waste away — 

Shall quell the cruelty that keeps me banned 
From the fair fold where I, a lamb, was found 
Hostile to wolves who *gainst it violence planned ; 

With other fleece and voice of other sound. 
Poet will I return, and at the font 
Where I was christened be with laurel crowned.^ 

But with the completion of the Comedy Dante's life 
too came to a dose. He died at Ravenna in the 
month of September 1321. 

* ParaJ, xxv, I. 



GIOTTO'S PORTRAIT OF DANTE.» 

VASARI, in his Lives of the Painiers, tells that in his 
day the portrait of Dante by Giotto was still to be 
seen in the chapel of the Podesta's palace in Florence. 
Writers of an earlier date had already drawn attention 
to this work.' But in the coiu-se of an age when 
Italians cared little for Dante, and less for Giotto, it 
was allowed to be buried out of sight ; and when at 
length there came a revival of esteem for these great 
men, the alterations in the interior arrangement of the 
palace were found to have been so sweeping that it 
was even uncertain which out of many chambers had 
formerly served as the chapel Twenty years after a 
fruitless attempt had been made to discover whether 
or not the portrait was still in existence, Signor Aubrey 
Bezzi, encouraged by Mr. Wilde and Mr. Kirkup, took 
the first step in a search (1839) which was to end by 
restoring to the world what is certainly the most inter- 

^ It is best known, and can now be judged of only throngh the 
lithograph after a tracing made by Mr. Seymour Kirkup before it 
was restored and ruined : published by the Arundel Society. 

* Antonio Pucci, bom in 1300, in his CentUoquio^ describes the 
figure of Dante as being clothed in blood-red. Philip Villani also 
mentions it He wrote towards the close of the fourteenth century ; 
Vasari towards the middle of the sixteenth. 
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«ling of all portraits, if account be taken of ils beauty, 
as well as of who was its author and who its subject 

On the removal from it of a layer of linic, one of the 
end walls of what had been the chapel was found to 
be covered by a fresco painting, evidently the work of 
Giotto, and representing a Paradise — the subject in 
which Dante's portrait was known to occur. As is 
usual in such works, from the time of Giotto dowD- 
wards, the subject is treated so as to allow of the free 
introduction of contemporary personages. Among 
these was a figure in a red gown, which there was no 
difficulty in recognising as the portrait of Dante. It 
shows him younger and with a sweeter ex|>rcssion than 
does Raphael's Dante, or Masaccio'!,' or that in tbe 
Cathedral of Florence,' or that of the mask said to 
have been taken after his death. But to all of them 
it bears a strong resemblance. 

The question of when this portrait was painted will 
easily be seen to be one of much importance in con- 
necdon with Dante's biography. The fresco it lietongs 
to is found to contain a cardinal, and a young man, 
who, because he wears his hair long and has a coronet 
set on his cap, is known to be meant for a French 
prince.* If, as is usually assumed, this prince is 
Charles of Valols, then the date of the event celebrated 

' In theManicbcoUecIionofilnii-ings, Kiuluciibed to MuacclOk 
bat with how Duidi rcMon I do noi Lnow. 

* Painted bjr OoawiUco Michdina io 1465. >Aer ■ tLefdi by 
Al«Bda BÉliltmotlto, 

• • WnHnit over the lonf hair of Ihe FmchncB of tfc« ptriod 
a oonnelcil cap.'— CfDwe ud CavaJaaelle, UitUry tf fi 
r«/M/,(i864),i. a64. 
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in the fresco is 1301 or 1302. With regard to when 

the work was executed, Messrs Crowe and Cavalcasene, 

in their valuable book, say as follows :^ — 

^ All inferences to be deduced from, the subject and form 
o£ these frescos point to the date of 1301-2. It may be 
inquired whether they were executed by Giotto at the time, 
and this inquiry can only be satisfied approximatively. It 
may be inferred that Dante's portrait would hardly have 
been introduced into a picture so conspicuously visible as 
this, had not the poet at the time been influent in Florence. 
. . . Dante's age in the fresco corresponds with the date of 
1302, and is that of a man of thirty-five. He had himself 
enjoyed die highest office of Florence finom June to Aug^ust 
1300.' In the fresco he does not wear the dress of the 
" Priori," but he holds in the ranks of those near Charles 
of Valois an honourable place. It may be presumed that 
the fiiescos were executed previous' to Dante's exile, and 
this view is confirmed by the technical and artistic progress 
which they reveal They exhibit, indeed, the master in a 
higher sphere of development than at Assisi and Rome.' 

This account of the subject of the work and the 
probable date of its execution may, I think, be ac- 
cepted as containing all that is to be said in favour of 
the current opinion on the matter. That writer after 
writer has adopted that opinion without a sign of doubt 
as to its credibility must surely have arisen from failure 
to observe the insuperable difficulties it presents. 

Both Charles of Valois and the Cardinal Acquasparta 
were in Florence during part of the winter of 1301- 
1302; but the circumstances under which they were 
there make it highly improbable that the Common- 

* VoL i. p. 269. 

* The Priorate was the highest office to which a citizen could 
aspire, but by no means the bluest in Florence. 

' I suppoae the meaning is ' immediately preYious.' 
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wealth was anxious to do them honour beyontt granting 
[hem the outward show of respect which it would hsve 
been dangerous to refuse. Earlier in the year 1301 
The Cardinal Acquasparta, having failed in gaining ihe 
object which brought him to Florence, had, as it were, 
shaken the dust of the city from off his feet and left 
the people of it under interdict. \Vhile Charles of 
Valois was in Florence the Caidinal returned to malte 
a second attempt to reconcile the opposing parties, 
failed a second time, and again left the city under an 
interdict — if indeed the first had ever been raised. On 
the occasion of his first visit, the ^Vhites, who were 
then in power, would have none of his counsel) ; on 
Kit second, the Blacks in their turn despised diem.' 
There would therefore have been something almoit 
satirical in the compliment, had the Commonwealth 
resotved to give him a place in a tnumphal picture. 

As for ChaAei of Valois, though much was expected 
from an alliance with hira while he was still at a distance, 
the very party that invited his presence was soon dis- 
gusted with him owing to his faithlessness and greed. 
The earlier part of his stay was disturbed by pillage and 
bloodshed. Nor is it easy to imagme how, at any time 
during his residence of five months, the leading dtiieni 
roald have dthcr the time or the wish to arrange for 
honouring him in a fashion he was not the roan to can 
for. His one craving was for money, and still more 
ntoney ; and any leisure the members of public bodio 



■MO, TiiL 40 and 49 -, anil Prrrtni, Hitt. et 
flartrntt. and«i i1bI> of Ijoi. Chula cnUml Florence tm th* 
tM of Novemtwrof thuyov, and IcA it in Uwlotlawing Apnl. 
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had to spore from giving heed to their own interests and 
lecnring vengeance upon their opponents, was devoted 
to holding the common pnrse shnt as tightly as they 
oonld against thar avaricious Pacificator. When he at 
last delivered the dty from his presence no one would 
have the heart to revive the memory of his disastrous 
visit 

But if| in all this confiision of Florentine affdrs, Giotto 
did receive a commission to paint in the palace of the 
Podestà, yet it remains incredible that he should have 
been suffered to assign to Dante, of all men, a place of 
honour in the picture. No citizen had more stubbornly 
opposed the policy which brought Charles of Valois to 
Florence, and that C3iaries was in the dty was reason 
enough for Dante to keep out of it In his absence, he 
was sentenced in January 130a to pay a ruinously heavy 
fine, and in the following Mardi he was condemned to 
be put to deadi if ever he was cau^fht On fiiller 
acquaintance his fdlow-dtizens liked the Frenchman as 
little as he, but this had no effect in softening their dis- 
like or removing their fear of Dante. We may be sure 
that any friends he may still have had in Florence, as 
thdr influence could not protect his goods from confisca- 
tion or him fitxm banishment, would hardly care to risk 
their own safety by urging, while his condemnation was 
still fresh, the admission of his portrait among those of 
illustrious Florentines.^ It is true that there have been 
instances of great artists having reached so high a pitch 

^ Who the other Florentines in the fresco are does not greatly 
«fleet the present question. VQlani says that along with Dante 
Giotto painted Covao Donati and Bmnetto Latini. 
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of lame as to be able to dictate terms to patroas, bow- 
ever exalted. In his later years Giotto could perhaps 
have made such a point a matter of treaty with his 
employers, but in 1301 he was still young,' and great 
although his fame already was, he could scarcely have 
ventured to insist on the Republic's confessing its 
injustice to his friend ; as it would have done had it 
consented that Dante, newly driven into exile, should 
obtain a place of honour in a work painted at the 
public cost. 

These considerations seem to make it highly im- 
probable that Giotto's wall-painting was meant to do 
honour to Charles of Valois and the Cardinal Aoqua- 
spaita. But if it should still be held that it was painted 
in 1301, wc must cither cease to believe, in spite of all 
that Vasari and the others say, that the portrut is 
meant for Dante ; or else confess it to be ine:iplicablc 
how it got there. A way out of tlie difficulty begins to 
open up as soon as we allow ourselves some latitude in 
speculating as to when Giotto may have painted the 
fresco. The order in which that artist's works were 
produced is very imperfectly settled ; and it may easily 
be that the position in Vasari's pages of the t 
nude by him of this fresco has given rise to a n 
standing regarding the date of it. He speaks of it at 
the very beginning of his Life of Giotto. But this he 
docs because he needs an illustration of what be has been 
saying in his opening sentences about the advance that 
painter made On Cimabue. Only after making mention 

Only Iwoilj-fiTe, if the canimonljr accepted dMe of hii birth 
<"*>«■■ In any caie, he wm wilt > jroung rud. 
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ol Dante's portrait does he b^in his chronological list 
of Giotto's works ; to the portrait he never returns, and 
ao^ as £Eur as Vasari is concerned, it is without a date. 
Judging of it by means of Mr. Kirkup's careful and 
beautiful sketch — and unfortunately we have now no 
other means of knowing what the original was like — 
it may safely be asserted to be in Giotto's ripest style.^ 
Everything considered, it is therefore allowable to 
search the Florentine chronicles lower down for an 
event more likely to be the subject of Giotto's fresco 
than that usually fixed upon. 

We read in John Villani that in the middle of 
the year 1326 the Cardinal Giaimi Orsini came to 
Florence as Papal L^;ate and Pacificator of Tuscany. 
The city was greatly pleased at his coming, and as 
an earnest of gratitude for his services presented him 
with a cup containing a thousand florins.^ A month 
later there arrived Charles Duke of Calabria, the eldest 
son of King Robert of Naples, and great-grandson of 
Charles of Anjou. He came as Protector of the 
Commonwealth, which office — ^an extraordinary one, 
and with a great salary attached to it — he had been 
elected to hold for five years. Never before had a 
q)ectacle like that of his entry been offered to Florence. 
Villani gives a long list of the barons who rode in his 
train, and tells that in his squadrons of men-at-arms 

* It is true that, on technical groonds, it has been qaestioned if 
it is Giotto's at all ; but there is more than saffident reason to think 
it is. With snch doubts however we are scarcely here concerned. 
Even were it proved to be by a pupil, everything in the text that 
applies to the question of date would still remain in point. 

• J. Villani, ix. 353. 
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there were no fewer thsn two hundred knights; The 
chronicler pauses to bid the reader note how peat «n 
enterprise his fellow-citizens had shovn in bringing to 
sojourn Koiong them, and in their interest, not only such 
a powerful lord as the Dulce of Calabria was, but a 
Papa] Legate as well Italy counted it a great thing, 
he says, and he deems that the whole world ought to 
know of it* Charles took up his abode in the Podesta's 
palace. He appears to have gained a better place in 
the hearts of the Florentines than what they were used 
lo give to strangers and princes. When a son was bom 
to him, all the city rejoiced, and it mourned with him 
when, in a few weeks, he lost the child. After seventeen 
months' experience of his rule the citizens were aorry to 
lose him, and bade him a farewell as hearty as their wel- 
come hart been. To some of them, it is irue, the policy 
seemed a dangerous one which bore even the appear- 
ance of subjecting the Republic to the Ro>'al House of 
Naples ; and some of them could have wished that he 
' had shown more vigour in civil and miliiarr aflatts. 
But he was a gentle lord, [wpular with the townsfolk, 
and in the course of his residence he greatly improved 
the condition of things in I-1orcncc, and brought to a 
cloK many feuds.'' They fell that the nine hundred 
tboovnd gold florins spent on him and his men had, 
OD the whole, been well laid out. 

One detail of the Duke's personal appearance deserves 

remark. We have seen that the prince in the fresco 

hu long hair. John Villani had known the Duke well 

by sight, and when he comes to record his death and 

' J. Villuii, ». I. ■ /W. .. 49, 
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describe what kind of man he was to look upon, he 
specially says diat ' he wore his hair loose.'* 

A subject wordiy of Giotto's pencil, and one likely to 
be offered to him if he was dien in Florence, we have 
therefore found in this visit of the Duke and the Car- 
dinaL But that Giotto was in Florence at that time is 
certain. He painted a portrait' of the Duke in the 
Palace of the Signory; and through that prince, as 
Vasari tells, he was invited by ELing Robert to go down 
to work in Naples. All this, in the absence of evidence 
of any value in fiaivour of another date, makes it, at the 
veiy least, highly probable that the fresco was a work of 
1326 or 1327. 

In 1326 Dante had been dead for five years. The 
grudge his fellow-townsmen had nourished against him 
for so long was now worn out We know that very soon 
after his death Florence began to be proud of him ; 
and even such of his old enemies as still survived would 
be willing that Giotto should set him in a place of 
honour among the great Florentines who help to fill 
the fiesco of the Paradise. That he was already dead 
would be no hindrance to his finding room alongside 
of Charles of Calabria ; for the age was wisely tolerant 
of such anachronisms.* Had Dante been still living 
the painter would have been less at liberty to create, 

' J. Villani, X. 107. * Long since destroyed. 

' An anachronism of another kind would have been committed 
by Giotto, if, before the Comedy was even begun, he had repre- 
sented Dante as holding the closed book and cluster of three 
pomegranates— emblematical of the three regions described by 
him and of the completion of his work. — I say nothing of the 
Inferno found on another wall of the chapel, since there seems 
good reasoo to doubt if it is by Giotto. 
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out of the records he doubtless possessed of the 
features of the friend who had paid him beforehand 
with one immortal line, the face which, as we look into 
it, we feel to be a glorified transcript of what it was in 
the flesh. It is the face of one who has wellnigh for- 
gotten his earthly life, instead of having the worst (tf it 
still before him ; of one who, from that troubled Italy 
which like his own Sapia he knew but as a pilgrim, has 
passed to the ' true city,* of which he remains for ever- 
more a citizen — the city faintly imaged by Giotto upon 
the chapel wall 
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CANTO I. 



In middIc>ofihe journey of our days 
I found that I was tn a darksome wood'-- 
Thc right road tost and vanished in the maze. 

Ah me I huw hard to make it understood 

How rough that wood was, wild, and terrible : 
By the mere thought my terror is renewed. 

More bitter scarce were death. But ere I tell 
At large of good which there by me was found, 
1 will relate what other things befell. 

Scarce know 1 how 1 entered on that ground. 
So deeply, at the moment when I passed 
From ihc right way, was I in slumber drowned. 

But when beneath a hill ' arrived at last. 
Which for the boundary of the valley stood, 
that with such terror h&d my heart harasMd, 
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I upwards looked and saw its shoulders glowed, 

Radiant already with that planet's ^ light 

Which guideth surely upon every road. 
A little then was quieted by the sight 

The fear which deep within my heart had lain 20 

Through all my sore experience of the night. 
And as the man, who, breathing short in pain, 

Hath 'scaped the sea and struggled to the shore, 

Turns back to gaze upon the perilous main ; 
Even so my soul which fear still forward bore 

Turned to review the pass whence I egressed, 

And which none, living, ever left before. 
My wearied frame refreshed with scanty rest, 

I to ascend the lonely hill essayed ; 

The lower foot ' still that on which I pressed. 30 

And lo 1 ere I had well beginning made, 

A nimble leopard,' light upon her feet, 

And in a skin all spotted o'er arrayed : 



hill is termed ' the origin and stars deriving their light from it. 

cause of all joy.* It is symboli- Here the sunlight may signify 

cai of spiritual freedom— of the the Divine help granted to all 

peace and security that spring men in their efforts after vir- 

lirom the practice of virtue, tue. 

Only, as it seems, by gaining * The lower foot, etc,: This 
snch a vantage-ground can he describes a cautious, slow as- 
escape from the wilderness of cent. 

doubt— the valley of the shadow *A nitnbU leopard: The 
of death — ^in which he is lost. leopard and the lion and 
^ That planet : On the Ptole- wolf that come with it are sug- 
maic system, which, as perfected gested by Jeremiah v. 6 : 'A 
by the Arabian astronomers, and lion out of the forest shall slay 
with some Christian additions, them,' etc We have Dante's 
was that followed by Dante, the own authority for it, in his letter 
sun is reckoned as one of the to Can Grande, that several 
seven phuiets ; all the others as meanings are often hidden un- 
well as the earth and the fixed der the incidents of the Comedy. 
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The Lion. 



Nor ceased she e'er me full in the face to meet. 
And to me in my path such bindrance threw 
That many a lime 1 wheeled me to rctrcai. 

It was the hour of dawn ; with retinue 
Of stars ' that were with him when Love Divine 
In the be^nning into motion drew 

Those beauicous things, the sun began to shine ; 
And 1 took heart to be of belter cheer 
Touching the creature with the gaUdy pldn. 

Seeing 'twas mom,* and spring-tide Of Ihc year ; 
Yet not so much but that when into sight 
A lion' came, I was disturbed with fear. 
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Dut whatever else the bcaiti 
nuy tienifr, their chief Tncnning 
[• thai of moral hJndruicei, It 
U filaiD ihal the lion an<l wolf 
uc the niu of olhen — pride unti 
■varice. If the leopard agrees 
with them in ihi*, it moil pro- 
bably itoodi fur the envy of 
Ihofc among whom Danic lirct : 
M Inf. vi. 74 we fimi envy, 
pride, and avarice clauol to- 
l!«hei 01 the ties that have 
conupled Florence. Ttot from 
/■/ ivi. io6 il ajijiean tliat 
Dante hoped lo (;e1 Ihc bellcr 
iif Ihc Ieo|iitrd by mraiu of a 
cord which he wore gin iboat 
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vitine. Bui It «III be otiMrved 
lliat this hindrance Dante tnirit 
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4 The Wolf, [CANTO L 

Towards me he seemed advancing in his might, 
Rabid with hunger and with head high thrown : 
The very air was tremulous with fright. 

A she- wolf, ^ too, beheld I further on ; 
All kinds of lust seemed in her leanness pent : 50 

Through her, ere now, much folk have misery known. 

By her oppressed, and altogether spent 
By the terror breathing from her aspect fell, 
I lost all hope of making the ascent. 

And as the man who joys while thriving well, 
When comes the time to lose what he has won 
In all his thoughts weeps inconsolable, 

So mourned I through the brute which rest knows none : 
She barred my way again and yet again. 
And thrust me back where silent is the sun. 60 

And as I downward rushed to reach the plain. 
Before mine eyes appeared there one aghast. 
And dumb like those that silence long maintain. 

When I beheld him in the desert vast, 
*' Whate'er thou art, or ghost or man,' I cried, 
I pray thee show such pity as thou hast' 

* No man,' though once I was ; on either side 

Lombard my parents were, and both of them 
For native place had Mantua,' he replied. 

* Though late, siib Julio? to the world I came, 70 

^ A tfu-wolf: Used else- ' No man: Bninetto Latini, 

where in the Comedy to repre- the friend and master of Dante, 

sent avarice. Dante may have says ' the soul is the life of man, 

had specially in his mind the bat without the body is not man.' 

greed and worldly ambition of * Sub Julio: Julius was not 

the Pope and the Court of even consul when Virgil was 

Rome, but it is plain from line bom. But Dante reckoned 

no that the wolf stands prim- Julius as the founder of the 

arily for a sin, and not for a Empire, and therefore makes the 

person or corporate body. time in which he flourished his. 



1H« PORBST.l Virgii. 

And lived at Rome in good Auguslus' day. 
While yet false gods and lying were supreme. 

Poel I wa^, renowning in my lay 
Anchises" righteous son, who fled from Troy 
What time proud Ilion was lo flames n prey. 

Dut thou, why going bacie to such annoy ? 
The hill delectable why fear to mount, 
The origin and ground of every joy,*' 

'And thou in sooth art Virgil, and the fount 

Whence in a stream so full doth language flow ?' 
Abashed, I answered him with humble front 

* Of other poets light and honour thou ! 

Let ihc long study and great zeal l 've shown 
In searching well thy book, avail me now ! 

My master thou, and author' thou, alone I 
From thee alone (, borrowing, could att^n 
The style' consummate which has made me known. 

Behold the beast which makes me turn again : 
Deliver me from her, illustrious Sage ; 
Dccause of her I ueroble, pulse and vein.' 



90 



■ nnuoiu gi«>t E 



Virgil wuiKiljtweoly-live yean thai of ■ 

lA iigc when Cursar wu ilain 1 cian, 

and Ihos it wu under Angu*- ' Iki Uyti, its.: .Some «I 

111* thil hit nuUurer life wu Icaat of Duile*! mloot work* 

speaL had been given lu the worbl 

' Autkar: Dante define* «n before Ijoo, certainly ihe ViM 

Mthor *■ ' one worthy 10 be Mmm and othen of hi* pocfB*. 

bitined aad obered ' {. C a rnà i» To Wa Mady of Viipl be nay 

i«. fi). Fot a gnidc and con- have felt faimaeir bitcbud far 

paaiaaonUsfNatpUcrtniaeebe Ihc parity of taiie that kept Un 

tbooiM Vii^ not ooly becaose mperior to the frigid and aRlfi- 

a( U» EaoK as a poet, but aUo dal >lyle of bb cuaHmpoKriai. 

bacuue he had blmaelf <le- He ptvled himaelf oa mIUoc 

Kribcri a deteent to the Shades hu lan([ua|p to kii Ihtwc, at 

—bad been already there. The well ai on writing Mtalghl fan 

vnlgai concc|)(ioa of Virgil wa< Ihe heart. 



Tìte Greyhound. [canto i. 

* Thou must attempt another pilgrimage/ 
Observing that I wept, he made reply, 
* If from this waste thyself thou 'dst disengage. 

Because the beast thou art afflicted by 
Will suffer none along her way to pass. 
But, hindering them, harasses till they die. 

So vile a nature and corrupt she has. 
Her raging lust is still insatiate. 
And food but makes it fiercer than it was. 

Many a creature^ hath she ta'en for mate, loo 

And more shell wed until the hound comes forth 
To slay her and afflict with torment great. 

He will not batten upon pelf or earth ; 
But he shall feed on valour, love, and lore ; 
Feltro and Feltro^ 'tween shall be his birth. 



"^ Many a creature^ etc: Ii8, xviiL I2i). Neither is Ve- 

Great men and states, infected rona, or the widest territory over 

with avarice in its extended which Can Grande ever ruled, 

sense of encroachment on the at all described by saying it lay 

rights of others. between Feltro and Feltro. — I 

* Feltro and Feltro^ etc» : have preferred to translate nasi- 

Who the deliverer was that one as bi^rth rather than as nation 

Dante prophesies the coming or people. ' The birth of the 

of b not known, and perhaps deliverer will be found to have 

never can be. Against the been between feltro and feltro.' 

claims of Can Grande of Verona Feltro, as Dante wrote it, would 

the objection is that, at any have no capital letter ; and 

date which can reasonably be according to an old gloss the 

assigned for the publication of deliverer b to be of humble 

the Inferno, he had done no- birth ; feltro bdng the name of 

thing to justify such bright hopes a poor sort of doth. This in- 

of his future career. There terpretation I give as a curiosity 

seems proof, too, that till the more than anything else ; for 

Paradiso was written Dante the most competent critics have 

entertained no great respect for decided against it, or ignored it 

the Scala family {Purg. xvi. — Henry of Luxemburg, chosen 



THE rOKKSI.} 



The Greyhound. 



He will save humbled Italy, and reslorc. 

For which of oU virgin Camilla' died ; 

Turntis, Euryalus, Nisus, died of yore. 
Her through all cities chasing far and wide, 

He at the last to Hell will thrust her down, i lo 

Whence envy' first unloosed her. I decide 
Therefore and judge that thou hadsi best come on 

With me for guide ;' and hence t '11 leiul thee where 

A place eternal shall to thee be shown. 
There shall thou bear the bowlings of despair 

In which the ancient spirits make lament. 

All of them fain the second death to share. 
Next shalt thou them behold who are content, 

llecauic they hope some time, though now in fire, 

To join the blessed they will '^'^'o. consent 1 20 

KmpcTur in Novemtitr l.^oS, is ' Camilla, tic.: AUpenoiuof 
BO uUl clumnnl fur the pout ol the Aiurid. 
the allcgnriosl vdtra or grey- ' £1117 ; That of Satan, 
boond. On hiin Dante'i hopts * Thau Amfil itil, tfr : A.i 
me long set as the man who will be xcn bum ihc next Canic^ 
should 'save Italy;' and it Vitpl ho* liccn sent to the relief 
stems not out of pisce to dnv oF Dante ; liui how that is lo ba 
«icnlioo to what is said of him wrou^t out it left to his asm 
by John Villani, the coateinpo- judgment. II* ml|>ht secai* a 
nry «nd fcUow.towosman uT partial tlelivennce (or his ward 
Uanle : 'Ilewasof a nugnani- by cooducting bin up tbe Ile- 
moaa natnic, Ibougfa, as n- lectable Mount — (he peaccfiil 
{sidH faisfamily, olpooToUiae- h(i|;his familiar In bims^, and 
lioa'(Cn>»^, is. 1). Whale*«i which are to Ix wtn by the 
may he maile «I the Fdtms, the (iisctice a[ oatunl piety, lie 
dacriptioa in the test of the de- cboatcì tbe otber cunnt, of 
lisatetas oncHiperior tooll per- (jnidinit Dante tluoagh the 
sonai amUtion cctiainlyanivets rq^ions of the future stala, 
better tal tante'* Ideal <>( a ri£bl' where Ihc pilipim's Ittisl in 
cou>Em|«roi thsototbechaiac- the Divine EotenimeDl will be 
UvofapartisaalcaderlikcUguc- strengthened by what be loes 
siOM daOa Fsfgiuolo, or an am- and his soul acquire a larser 
~ ~ M prine* like Can Uranilc. iwaca. 




8 Dante and Virgil, [canto i. 

And if to these thou later wouldst aspire, 
A sottl^ shall guide thee, worthier far than I ; 
When I depart thee will I leave with her. 

Because the Emperor* who reigns on high 
Wills not, since 'gainst His laws I did rebel,' 
That to His city I bring any nigh. 

O'er all the world He rules, there reigns as well ; 
There is His city and exalted seat : 
O happy whom He chooses there to dwell 1' 

And I to him : ' Poet, I thee entreat, 150 

Even by that God who was to thee unknown. 
That I may 'scape this present ill, nor meet 

With worse, conduct me whither thou hast shown. 
That I may see Saint Peter's gate,^ and those 
Whom thou reportest in such misery thrown.' 

He moved away ; behind him held I dose. 

^ A soul: Beatrice. that it it as a Christian, though 

* The Emperor: The attribu- under heathen guidance, that he 
tion of this title to God is sig- makes the pilgrimage. Here the 
nificant of Dante*s lofty concep- gate seems to be spoken of as if it 
tion of the Empire. foimed the entrance to Panulsse, 

' *Gamst his laws, eie, : Virgil as it was popularly believed to 

was a rebel only in the sense of do, and as if it were at that 

being ignorant of the Christian point Virgil would cease to 

revelation {In/, vt, 37). guide him. But they are to 

* Saimi PeUi^t getU : Virgil find it nearer at hand, and after 
has not mentioned Saint Peter, it has been passed Viigil is to 
Dante names him as if to proclaim act as guide through Purgatory. 



MISSION.] Tiu Invocation. 



CANTO II. 

It was the dose of day ;' the twilight brown 
All living tbings on earth was setting free 
From toil, while I preparing was alone ' 

To face the battle which awaited me. 
As well of ruth as of the perilous quest, 
Now to be limned by faultl«53 memory. 

Help, loRy genius 1 Muses,' manifest 
Goodwill to me I Recording what befell, 
Do thou, mind, now show thee at thy best ! 

I thus began : ' Poet, and Guide as well, 



' Clut af Jay : The ercninc 
«r lh« Friday. It comes on ni 
«ilh •omethjng of s nuprise 
that K «hole diy hu been ipeot 
in the Mtempl to ueeiul (he 
bU1| >ad in oanfermce with 
Vfifa 

■ Ale-e: Of eaithly erra- 
tar«a, though in company with 
VlixiL. > tbaile. In Iheic 
ward* U to be (ouod ihe key- 
Doto to the Cantu. With the 
■ of dellvenncc (rom Im- 



henit miagires him at the 
ihodghl of engaifing, in the 
absence of alt human mm- 
panionship, apon a joomey to 
tall of temin. He ii not re> 
suured lill Vligil ha* dltplayed 




' Mum: n 
cornea now, ihe Fini Canto 
brine properly ma inirodoction. 
Here it may be pointed onl, 
ai lllnatnUlng the r efinem ent 
of Danle'i an, that Ihe ioira. 
cation in the /WpjniVrw i* in ■ 
higlier riiain, and that in the 
ParaJiis In a nobto MilL 



IO jEneas. [canto ii. 

Ere trusting me on this adventure wide, 

Judge if my strength of it be capable. 
Thou sa/st that Silvius* father,^ ere he died, 

Still mortal to the world immortal went^ 

There in the body some time to abide. 
Yet that the Foe of evil was content 

That he should come, seeing what high effect. 

And who and what should from him claim descent. 
No room for doubt can thoughtful man detect : 

For he of noble Rome, and of her sway 20 

Imperial, in high Heaven grew sire elect 
And both of these,' the very truth to say, 

Were founded for the holy seat, whereon 

The Greater Peter's follower sits to-day. 
Upon this journey, praised by thee, were known 

And heard things by him, to the which he owed 

His triumph, whence derives the Papal gown.' 

* SUviiii father : .£neas, seen in the course of the Conudy^ 

whose visit to the world of to blame the Popes as men, while 

shades is described in the Sixth yielding all honour to their great 

MtuU, He finds there his father office. In this emphatic men- 

Anchises, who foretells to him tion of Rome as the divinely- 

the fortunes of his descendants appointed seat of Peter's Chair 

down to the time of Augustus. may be implied a censure on the 

' BM of these : Dante uses Pope for the transference of the 

huBgnage slightly apologetic as Holy See to Avignon, which was 

be tmfolds to Virgil, the great effected in 1305, between the 

Imperialist poet, the final cause date assigned to the action of the 

of Rome and the Empire. But poem and the period when it 

while he thus exalts the Papal was written, 

office, making all Roman history ' Papal govm : * The great 

a preparation for its establish- mantle * Dante elsewhere terms 

ment, Dante throughout his it ; the emblem of the Papal 

works is careful to refuse any dignity. It was only in Dante's 

but a spiritual or religious alle- own time that coronation began 

giance to the Pope, and leaves to take the place of investiture 

himself free, as will be frequently with the mantle. 



viKoiL's MISSION.) Dante's Misgivings. 1 1 

That path (be Chosen Vessel' later trod 
So of the faith assurance to receive, 
Which is beginning of satvatian's road. 30 

Bui why should 1 go? Who will sanction give ? 
For I am no /Eneas and no Paul ; 
Me worthy of it no one can believe. 

Nor I myself. Hence venturing at thy call, 
I droad the journey may prove t2&h, Bui v&in 
For mc to reason ; wise, thou know'si it all.' 

Like one no more for what he wished for fain. 
Whose purpose shares mutation with his thought 
Till from the thing begun be turns again ; 

On that dim slope so grew I all disiraughi, 40 

Because, by brooding on it, the design 
1 shrank from, which before I warmly soughi. 

' If well 1 understand these words of thine,' 
The dude of him magnanimous made rvply, 
'Thy soul 'neath cowardice haih sunk «npinc, 

Which a man often is so burdened by, 
It makes him falter from a noble aim, 
A* beasts at objecU ill-distinguished shy. 

To loose ilice from this terror, why I came. 
And what the speech [ heard, I will relate, 50 

When first of all I pitted [hee. A dame* 

■ Chutn Vani: V»a\, who clow of wbleh Ituite |>n»(iiae* 

Ilk* <%IWH triailcd the other unic (Uy to s«y of her wtal wu 

•ortd, ibooc^ not the mnc never yet utd of «ny woman, 

ng^on of iL Throughout the She died in 1190, igèd twenty- 

m from pro- foor. In the Ctittéy ibe filU 

tvcn poetry diffienni parli : the is the gtori- 

HhrMi at of fied Bnlriee I'>jr1Jn>ri whom 

' «qaal W IboM fioni l>aniclìru kncwu srair Floren- 

CbrMaa lOHeei. tinegttl; Inn •he>JM>r*|<niMiitt 

* AéM—é: Bcalriee, tb« hero> hotwenly truth, at the know- 

iae of the Vita ^Wtw, at Ibe lt<lg« of H— the hanchnaid of 




12 Beatrice. [canto u. 

Hailed me where I 'mongst those in dubious state ^ 

Had my abode : so blest was she and £ur, 

Her to command me I petitioned straight 
Her eyes were shining brighter than the star ;' 

And she b^^an to say in accents sweet « 

And tuneable as angeFs voices are : 
*' O Mantuan Shade, in courtesy complete. 

Whose £Bune survives on earth, nor less shall grow 

Through all the ages, while the world hath seat ; 60 
A friend of mine, with fortune for his foe. 

Has met with hindrance on his desert way, 

And, terror-smitten, can no further go. 
But turns ; and that he is too far astray, 
. And that I rose too late for help, I dread. 

From what in Heaven concerning him they say. 
Go, with thy speech persuasive him bestead. 

And with all needful help his guardian prove, 

That touching him I may be comforted. 



eternal life. Theology is too Dante bears to these two is that 

hard and tedinical a tenn to of erring humanity struggling to 

bestow on her. Virgil, for his the light. Viigil leads him as 

part, re p r esents the knowledge fiur as he can, and then com- 

that men may acquire of Divine mits him to the holier mie of 

law by the use of their reason, Beatrice. But the poem would 

helped by such illumination as lose its charm if the allegorical 

was enjoyed by the virtuous meaning of every passage were 

heathen. In other words, he is too closely insisted on. And, 

the exponent of the Divine reve- worse than that, it cannot al- 

lation involved in the Imperial wajfs be found, 

sjfstem — for the Empire was ^ Dubums siaU: The limbo of 

never fiur from Dante's thoughts, the virtuous heathen (Canto iv. ). 

To him it meant the perfection ' The star: In the Vita 

of just rule, in which due cog- Nuova Dante speaks of the star 

nisance is taken of every right in the singular when he means 

and of every duty. The relation the stars. 



VIIOIL'S MISSION.] 



Beatrice. 



Know, it is Beatrice seeks thee thus to move. 

Thence came I where I to return am Tain : 

My coming and my plea are ruled by love- 
When 1 shall stand before my Lord again, 

Often 10 Him I will renew thy praise." 

And here she ceased, nor did I dumb n 
" virtuous Lady, thou alone the race 

Of man cxaltest 'bove all else that dwell 

Beneath the heaven which whecU in narrowest space:.' 
To do thy bidding pleases me so welt. 

Though 'twere already done 'Ewere all loo slow ; 

Thy wish at greater length no need to tell- 
But say, what tempted ihee to come thus low. 

Even to this centre, from the region vast,* 

Whither again thou an on fire to go ?" 
"This much to learn since a desire thou hast,* 

She answered, " briefly thee I II satisfy. 

How, coming here, I through no terrors passed. 
We are, of right, such things alarmed by. 

As have the power to hurt us ; all beside 

Are harmless, and not fearful. Wherefore I — 
Thn formed by Cod, His bounty is so wide— 

Am left untouched by all your miseries, 

And through Ibis burning' unmolested glide. 



/ ; The by the Chriitìan tutranooMn tn 

heaven of the moon, on ibe the heaiou of [be riiilmuli 

ftolemtic lyitein the lownt of lyitcm, and extendi above tlw 

tlw KTca jilaneu. Ilelow il frimtim auMt, which imputi 

Ibere i* only the heaven of fav, to all beitcMh it ■ oobubom 

to which all the Same* of e«nb motion, while le«*io( iu own 

an atmcled. The m " " ' ~ 
■bave an on twth. 

* Hu rtgitm t»ii: The em- Divine n 

pymn, ur tenth and highcit ' Burmng: * Flame of tbia 

Imven of all. It U an addition taming,' all(t[Orickl, u applied 



14 Beatrice. [canto ii. 

A noble lady^ is in Heaven, who sighs 
0*er the obstruction where I 'd have thee go, 
And breaks the rigid edict of the skies. 

Calling on Lucia,* thus she niade her know 
What she desired : ' Thy vassal' now hath need 
Of help firom thee ; do thou then helpful show.' 

Lucia, who hates all cruelty, in speed loo 

Rose, and approaching where I sat at rest, 
To venerable Rachel^ giving heed. 

Me : * Beatrice, true prsdse of God,' addressed ; 
* Why not help him who had such love for thee. 
And from the vulgar throng to win thee pressed ? 

Dost thou not hear him weeping pitiably, 

to the limbo where Vixgil had and if it could be proved that he 

his abode. He and his com- was born on the 30th of the 

panions suffer only from nnful- month the soggestion woold be 

filled but lofty desire (Inf, iv. plausible. But for the greater 

41). Lucy is to be said that she was 

* A noble lady: The Virgin especially helpful to those 

Mary, of whom it is said (/'anu/. troubled in their eyesight, as 

xxxiii. 16) that her 'benignity Dante was at one time of his 

not only succours those who ask, life. Here she is the sjrmbol of 

but often anticipates their de- illuminating grace. 

mand ;* as here. She is the • Thy vassal: Saint Lucy 

symbol of Divine grace in its being held in special veneration 

widest sense. Neither Christ by Dante ; or only that he was 

nor Mary is mentioned by name one that sought light The 

in the Inferno, word fedele may of course, as it 

' lAuia : The martyr saint of usually is, be r^ in its primary 
Syracuse. Witte {Dante- Forsch- sense of * faithful one ;* but it is 
aM^^m, vol. ii. 50) suggests that old Italian for vassal ; and to take 
Loda Ubaldini may be meant, the reference to be to the duty 
a thirteenth-century Florentine of the overlord to help his de- 
saint, and sister of the Cardinal pendant in need seems to give 
(/m/I X. 120). The day devoted force to the appeal, 
to her memory ^-as the 30th of * Rachel : Symbol of the 
May. Dante was bom in May, contemplative life. 



vinuil'g Kissios.l Tìte Encouragaiunt. 



>S 



Nor mark the death now threatening him upon 
A flood' than which less awfal is the sea?' 

Never on earth did any ever run. 
Allured by protit or impelled by fear, I lo 

Swifter than I, when speaking she had done. 

From sitting 'mong the blest descended here. 
My trust upon thy comely rhetoric cast. 
Which honours thee and those who lend it car." 

When of these words she spoken had iKe last, 
She tUTTied aside brighi eyes which teats' did fill. 
And I by this was urged to greater haste. 

And so it was I joined ihcc by her will. 
And from that raging btast delivered thee, 
Which barred the near way up the beauteous hill. Ito 

What ails thee then ? Why thus a laggard be? 
Why cherish in thy heart a craven fear? 
Where is thy franchise, where thy bravery, 

When three such blessed ladies have a care 
For thee in Heaven's court, and these words of mine 
Thee for such wealth of blessedness prepare V 

A> flowers, by chitU nocturnal made to pine 
And shut themselves, when touched by morning bright 
Upon their stems arise, full-blown and fine ; 

So of my faltering courage changed the plight, 130 

And such good cheer nui Ihrough my hcan, it spurred 
He to declare, like free-born generous wight : 

' O pitiful, who for my succour stirred I 
And ibou how full of courtesy to nin, 
Alert in service, hearkening her true word ! 



■ A jtaad,ilt.: ' The iM of knnun ini i ery ■ « «pectally that 

tranblei ' in wUeh Dante it in- of Dante — tboufih niiaftcleit by 

■rolved. Ih* view of the laARÌiq^ «( 

I Tfort : Beatrice weefn for Inferao. 



I 



1 6 The Resolution. [canto ii. 

Thou with thine eloquence my heart hast won 
To keen desire to go, and the intent 
Which first I held I now no longer shun. 

Therefore proceed ; my will with thine is blent : 
Thou art my Guide, Lord, Master ;^ thou alone t' 140 
Thus I ; and with him, as he forward went, 

The steep and rugged road I entered on. 

^ My Guide^ dc. : After heur- only for his guide, as he did at 
ing how Virgil was moved to the close of the First Canto, bat 
come, Dante accepts him not for his lord and master as welL 



CANTO m. 



Through me io the city dolorous lies the way, 
Who pass (hraugh mc shall pains eternal prove, 
Through mc are reached the people lost for aye. 

Twas Justice did my Glorious Maker move; 
I was created by the Power Divine,' 
The Highest Wisdom, and the Primal Love. 

No thing's creation earlier was than mine, 
Ifnol eternal ;* I for aye endure : 
Ve who make entrance, every hope resign I 

Illese words beheld I writ in hue obscure 
On summit of a gateway ; wherefore 1 : 
' Hard' is their meaning, Master.' Like one sure 

Beforehand of my thought, he made reply : 
' Here it behoves to leave all fears behind ; 
All cowardice behovcth here to die. 



* i^^ttTDi^)int,^lt.: TYieVti- enduring short while;' Iho^ 
SMU of the Trinity, dcKribed fore n«t demaL 

by their ■ttribatei. * //arJ, Oe. : The injnnc* 

* r/ nM Htrtul: Only the lion to lava all hope tieUnd 
ucab and the hnvenly iphem nukca [>ante hesitate to enter, 
were crealnl before inferno, Virgil anlidpoie» the ot^edioM 
The (tealion of man came liermc il ii tully ripieucit, and 
later. Bat fren Inf. i>iiv. 114 remlndi him that the pawage 
h appear* l^t Inletno wat through Inferno ii to be only 
heUowad oat of the tanb ; and one iiagc of hu journey. Not 
al Ana/, «tt. 134 the earth b by this gate oill he acnk lo 
•ladared to b« ' corraplibl* and qalt it. 




1 8 The Lukewarm, [canto iii. 

For now the place I told thee of we find, 
Where thou the miserable folk shouldst see 
Who the true good^ of reason have resigned.' 

Then, with a glance of glad serenity, 
He took my hand in his, which made me bold, 20 

And brought me in where secret things there be. 

There sighs and plaints and wailings uncontrolled 
The dim and starless air resounded through; 
Nor at the first could I from tears withhold. 

The various languages and words of woe, 
The imcouth accents,* mixed with angry cries 
And smiting palms and voices loud and low, 

Composed a tumult which doth circling rise 
For ever in that air obscured for aye ; 
As when the sand upon the whirlwind fiies. 30 

And, horror-stricken,' I began to say : 
' Master, what sound can this be that I hear, 
And who the folk thus whelmed in misery ?' 

And he replied : Mn this condition drear 
Are held the souls of that inglorious crew 
Who lived unhonoured, but from guilt kept clear. 

Mingled they are with caitiff angels, who, 
Though from avowed rebellion they refrained, 
Disloyal to God, did selfish ends pursue. 

^ Trite good, etc, : Truth in before he has even crossed 

its highest form — the contempla- Acheron. If with the best texts 

tion of God. * horror' be read, the meaning 

* Uncouth accents : 'LikeGer- seems to be that he is so over- 
man,' says Boccaccio. whelmed by fear as to lose his 

■ Horror-stricken : ' My head presence of mind. They are 

enveloped in horror.' Some not yet in the true Inferno, but 

texts have 'error,' and this yields only in the vestibule or fore- 

a better meaning — that Dante is court of it — the flat rim which 

amazed to have come full into runs round the ed.^e of the 

the crowd of suffering shades pit. 



rHB vunsuLB.] TÌU Great Refusai. tq 

Heaven barled them forth, lest they her beauty staiacd ; 
Received they arc not by the nether hell, 41 

Else triumph' thence were by the guilty gained.' 

And I : ' What beat ihey, Master, to compel 
Theii lamentations in such ^iex'ous tone V 
He answered : ' In few words 1 will thee lell. 

No hope of death is 10 the wretches known -, 
!ào dim the life and abject where they sigh 
They count aU sufTerings easier than their own. 

Of them the world endures no memory ; 
Mercy and justice them alike disdain- jo 

Speak wc not of them : glanc«^ and pass them by.' 

I saw a banner* when I looked again. 
Which, always whirling round, advanced in hasie 
As if despising steadfast to remain. 

And after it so many people chased 

In long procession, 1 should not have said 

That death' had ever wrought such countless waste 

Some Brtt I recognised, and then the shade 
I aaw vtd knew of him, the search to close, 
WboM datiard soul the grani reftiMl * made. 60 



■ a» trimmfk. Hi. llie 
aiitfactioB ef the rebel ui^li 
al Gadiag th>t ihey emlured 
no wone ponkhment than that 
of inch Bi retnAlnei) ncntnL 

* A bannrr ■ Emblem of the 
inuabilily of Ihote who wodd 
neter take a ilile. 

■ Thai iiath. Its. . The 
tondi il *ciy chwmciertitic of 
Dante. He feicu utonhhment 
al finding that neh a proportion 
of DuuihlDil ean picKrve *o piti- 
ful a middle courie between 




good anil evil, and apeod lire» 
that are only 'a kind of-~«i It 

• Tht irtml nfitMi: Dante 
reoogniie* him, and ao be who 
made the gi^ refiual nnut ban 
been a eodtempofaiy. AbncM 
beyond doubi Ccleitine v. h 
meant, who wa« In 1194 declcd 
Pop« Rgiintl bti will, and re- 
(igncd the tiara after wearing 'a 
a hw tnonthi [ tba only Pope 
who cret realcned It, 1 inlaw 
we emnit Clcncni 1. A* be 



^H 30 Acheron. [canto m. V 


^^f Stiaighlway 1 knew and was assured that those fl 


^V Were of the tribe of caitifrs,>e\'en the race ■ 


■ Despised of God and bated of His foes. ■ 


^E The wretches, who when \i\\ag showed no trace ^| 


Of Ufe, went naked, and ' 


nere fiercely stung ^| 


By wasps and hornets ssv-arming in that place. H 


Blood drawn by these oat of their faces sprung ^ 


And, mingled with their i 


lears, was at their feet V 


Sucked up by loathsome 


worms it fell among. 1 


Casting mine eyes beyond, 


of these reptete, 70 1 


People I saw beside an a 


mple stream. * 


Whereon I said : ' O Ma 


ster, I entreat. 


was not canoniied till 1326, 


line. To either of them there 


Dante was free to form his 


liei the objection that Danle 


own jadgmcnt of his conduct. 




It has been objected that Dante 


And, beside^ Dante's contem- 


wonld not treal with con- 


poraries appear al once to have 


tumely a man so devout as 


discovered Celestine in him who 


Cdestine. But what specially 


made the great refusal. In 


fits him lo be the representative 


Paradise the poet is told by his 


caitiff is just thai, being him- 


ancestor CacciaguJda that his _ 




rebuke is to be like the wind. J 


ihrew away ihe greatest oppor. 


which strikes most fiercely on H 


tuiity of doing good.. By hb 


the lofiiest sommits {Farad. 1 


resignation Boniface vili, be- 


xvii. 133) ; and it agrees well 1 


came Pope, to whose meddling 


wilh such a profession, that the ■ 


in Florentine affairs it was 


first stroke he de.ls in the ■ 


that Dante owed his banish- 


C»mtJy is al a Pope. 1 


menL Indirectly, therefore, he 


■ Cailiffi: To one who had 


owed it to the resignation of 


suffered like Danle for the fr»nk 


Celestine ; so that here we have 


pan he took in affairs, neutrality 


the first of many private scores 


may well have seemed the un- 


to be paid off m the course of 




the Cumedy. Celestine'* tewg. 


no doubt but that his thoughts 


nation U referred to (/«/■ """■ 




104).— Esau and the rich young 


Florence when he wrote. 'Lei 


man in the Gospel have both 


us not speak dF them ! ' 


■^ /^ 


1 



■^I 



CharoH. 



\ 



Tell who these are, and by whut law they aeeni 

Impatient till across ibe river gone ; 

As I dislininiisb by this feeble gteam.' 
And he ; ' These (bings shall uoto thee be known 

What time out ftrotsteps shall at rest be found 

Upon the woful shores of Acheron.' 
Then with ashamed eyes cost on the ground. 

Fearing my words were iiksomc in liis cot, S 

Until we reached the stream I made no sound. 
And toward us, lo, within n bark drew near 

A veteran' who with oiicicni hair was white. 

Shouting : ' Ye souls depraved, be tilled with leor. 
Hope never more of Heaven lo win the sight ; 

I come to take you to the other strand, 

To frost and Ère and everlasting night. 
And thou, O living soul, who there dost stand, 

From 'mong the dead withdraw ithcc.' Then, nwarc 

Tliat not at all I stirred at his command, 9 

■ I* By other ways,' from other ports thou'lt fare : 



■ A tMrmn .' Chatoik la all 
Ifail dcMripdoD of the patuoge 
of the river by the ■h«de% Dante 
borrow* freely fcum TIrgil. It 
haa beat alteuly recoarked on 
laf, ii. 18 thai be ilnwt 
Uliaantunu from ragao «outoe». 
Hon (tan Ihal, u wc I^k'h 'u 
&nil,hclKilillyiniroJuoei legend- 
ary and mytholoeiCBl thirkclen 
amonu ihe penunt uf hii diama. 
Wllh HlltoD in Ritn.1. it *u[- 
on a Tint acfjaainiaDcc 
with the Cirmai/, to illicovcr 
butt DCBilj inlcpcDdenl uf ao- 
geU la the eooDoniy invented liy 
Dante foe tki other wurhl. 




* Oikfr wqjri, fir. : Tlw nob 
bound fntn earth to Pai|alorj 
gal ber ai the mouth of the 
Tilier, «hence they are «rifled 
(in an an^pl't *klfr lo their 
deMinatiiM (/Vf. ii. too). It 
may Ite here noted that new 
'lues Dania hint a leu ol one 
<Uy becuming ■ ilcnlien of la- 
fcmo. It U «oly the paioa 
of l*aigalDry that utipr— hia 
wHil iyj ■niicipation. So hoc 
Charon ii made to «ee at a 
glance Ihai the pUgHm la not 
■if ilune ' who make dcMtai to 



22 The Ferry, [canto hi. 

But they will lead thee to another shore, 

And 'tis a sldff more buoyant must thee bear.' 
And then my leader : ' Charon, be not sore. 

For thus it has been willed where power ne'«r came 

Short of the will ; thou therefore ask no more.' 
And hereupon his shaggy cheeks grew tame 

Who is the pilot of the livid pool, 

And round about whose eyes glowed wheels of flame. 
But all the shades, naked and spent with dool, loo 

Stood chattering with their teeth, and changing hue 

Soon as they heard the words unmerdfuL 
God they blasphemed, and families whence they grew ; 

Mankind, the time, place, seed in which began 

Their lives, and seed whence they were bom. Then drew 
They crowding all together, as they ran. 

Bitterly weeping, to the accursed shore 

Predestinate for every godless man. 
The demon Charon, with eyes evermore 

Aglow, makes signals, gathering them all ; no 

And whoso lingers smiteth with his oar. 
And as the faded leaves of autumn fall 

One after the other, till at last the bough 

Sees on the ground spread all its coronal ; 
With Adam's evil seed so haps it now : 

At signs each falls in turn from off the coast, 

As fowls^ into the ambush fluttering go. 
The gloomy waters thus by them are crossed, 

And ere upon the further side they land, 

On this, anew, is gathering a host. 120 

* Asf<nvls,eic.: 'As a bird to describes them as 'flying into 
its lure' — generally interpreted the vocal ambosh in a hurried, 
of the falcon when called back, half-reluctant, and very remark- 
Bat a witness of the sport of able manner.' 
netting thrushes in Tuscany 



n 



I 



riHULK.) The Earthquakt. 



Son,' said the courteous Master,' ' understand. 
All such as in the wrath of God expire. 
From every country muster on this siratid. 

: river they are all on fire ; 
Their wills by Heavenly justice goaded on 
Until their terror merges ir 

Thii way no righteous soul has «ver gone ; 
Wherefore' of thee if Charon should complain, 
Now an thou sure what by hia words is shown.' 

When he had uttered this the dismal plain 
Trembled* so \iolently, my (error past 
Recalling now, I 'm bathed in sweat again. 

Out of the tearful ground there moaned a blast 
Whence lightning flashed forth red and terrible. 
Which vanquished all my senses ; and, as cast 

In sudden slumber, to the ground 1 fell 

' Caurltoiu Maittr : VirgiJ ' IrrmNni, tti. : Synbolical 

here giva (he answer promisol of the increase of woe In Inferno 

•I line 76 i ksd Duite by ibe when ihe Joomcd Mul* h«*e 

cpthet be um [emava any landed od the thither aide of 

imprnalfin thai hit guide bad Acheron. Hell openi t< 

beta «anliog in couiloy when Ihem. Cun*en«ly, when any 

he bkde him wall. pnrificd toul in rcleaied (rom 

* intrrfirrt: Channi'i dii- l'urgatory ti 

plaBMne only pn»e* thai he licalion Irembln tu ili UaM with 

Ita* he lui DO bold on Dante. juy (/Wf^. iil. ^). 



24 The Awaking, [canto iv. 



CANTO IV. 

Resounding thunder broke the slumber deep 
That drowsed my senses, and myself I shook 
Like one by force awakened out of sleep. 

Then rising up I cast a steady look, 
With eyes refreshed, on all that lay around, 
And cognisance of where I found me took. 

In sooth, me on the valley's brink I found 
Of the dolorous abyss, where infinite 
Despairing cries converge with thundering sound. ^ 

* Thundering sound: In a a cavity extending fìpom the sur- 

state of unconsdousness, Dante, face to the centre of the earth ; 

he knows not how, has been narrowing to its base, and with 

conveyed across Acheron, and many circular ledges or terraces, 

b awakened by what seems like of great width in the case of the 

the thimder-peal following the upper ones, running round its 

lightning-flash which made him wall — that is, round the sides of 

insensible. He now stands on the pit Each terrace or circle 

the brink of Inferno, where the is thus less in circumference than 

sounds peculiar to each r^on the one above it. From one 

of it converge and are reverber- circle to the next there slopes a 

ated firom its rim. These sounds bank of more or less height and 

are not again to be heard by him steepness. Down the bank 

except in their proper localities, which falls to the comparatively 

No sooner does he actually pass 0at ground of the First Circle 

into the FirstCircle than he hears they are now about to pass. — 

only sighs. — As regards the topo- To put it otherwise, the In- 

graphy of Inferno, it is enough, femo is an inverted hollow 

as yet, to note that it consists of cone. 



-imti.(ri,i T!u Vnbaplised, 25 

Cloudy it was, and deep, and dark as night ; 10 

So dark that, peering eagerly to find 

What its depths held, no object met my sight. 
' Descend we now into this region blind,' 

Began the Poet with a face all pale ; 

* I will go lirst, and do thou come behind.' 
Marking the wanness on his cheek prevail, 

1 asked, ' How can I, seeing thou hast dread. 

My wonted comforter when doubts assail ?' 
* The anguish of the peciple,' then he said, 

' Who aie below, has painted on my face 30 

Pity,' by thee for fear interpreted. 
Come I The long journey bids us move apace.' 

Then entered he and made mc enter loo 

The topmksi circle girding the abyss. 
Therein, as far as 1 by listening knew, 

There was no lamentation save of sighs, 

Whence throbbed the air eternal through and through. 
This, sorrow without suffering made arise 

From infants and from women and (ram men, 

Gathered in great and many companies. 30 

And the good Master : ' Wouldsl thou' nothing then 

Of who those spirits are have me relate f 

Vet know, cie passing further, although when 
On earth they sinned not, worth however great 

Availed them not, they being unbapiiicd— 

Pan' of the faith tbou holdcsL If their fate 

t Piif: The pitj felt bjr Vti- coniletnned to the circle which 

I has rereimoc onl; In ihoM is lil> own. 

la dreJe thcj ue iImmii io ' ì\tri: fartt, altered by 

', which il hi* own. Sec wome editon into /vrfa ; bnt 

lii. 4J, though haptiMo it technically 

WealJil làam, tìi.: He will dewtlbcd u the gate of tlie ■•• 

«el hiK Dante tonu a (alaa crBmcnti, it iM*ct la aa Ibe |pUe 

Ofonion of ibc character of tlwK of the faith. A lenel of tlantc't 




26 The Harrawifig of HelL [canto i v. 

Was to be bom ere man was Christianised, 
God» as behoved, they never could aflore : 
And I myself am vrith this folk comprised. 

For such defects — our guilt is nothing more — 40 

We are thus lost, suffering from this alone 
That, hopeless, we ot|r want of bliss deplore.' 

Greatly I sorrowed when he made this known, 
Because I knew that some who did excel 
In worthiness were to that limbo^ gone. 

* Tell me, O Sir,' I prayed him, • Master,' tell,' 
—That I of the belief might surety win. 
Victorious every error to dispel — 

' Did ever any hence to bliss attain 
By merit of àfnother or his own ?' 50 

And he, to whom my hidden drift' was plain: 

' I to this place but lately^ had come down. 
When I beheld one hither make descent; 
A Potentate^ who wore a victor's crown. 

The shade of our first sire forth with him went, 



fiUth was that all the unbaptized Dante redoubles his courtesy to 

are lost He had no choice in Virgil. 

the matter. » Hidtlen drift : To find out, 

^ Limbo: Border, or border- at first hand as it were, if the 

land. Dante makes the First article in the creed is true which 

Circle consist of the two lim- relates to the Descent into 

bos of Thomas Aquinas : that Hell ; and, perhaps, to learn 

of unbaptized infants, limbus if when Christ descended He 

puerorum^ and that of the delivered none of the virtuous 

fathers of the old covenant, heathen. 

limÒMS sanctorum patrum. * Lately : Virgil died about 

But the second he finds is now half a century before the cruci- 

inhabited only by the virtuous fixion. 

heathen. ' A Potentate: The name of 

' Sir — Master: As a delicate Christ is not mentioned in the 

means of expressing sympathy, Inferno. 
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And bis son Abel's, Noah's forth be drew, 

Moses' who gave Ibe laws, the obedient 
Patriarch Abram's, and King David's too 1 

And, with his sire and children, Israel, 

And Rachel, winning whom such toils he knew ; 60 
And many more, in blessedness to dwell 

And 1 would have thee know, earlier than these 

No human soul was ever saved from HelL' 
White thus be spake our progress did not cease, 

But we continued through the wood to stray ; 

The wood, I mean, with crowded ghosts for trees. 
Ere from the summit far upon our way 

We yet had gone, I saw a flame which glowed, 

Holding a hemisphere' of dark at bay. 
Twas still a little further on our road, 70 

^'et not so far but that in part I guessed 

That honourable people there abode. 
' Of art and science Ornament confessed ! 

Who are these honoured in such high degree. 

And in iheir lot distinguished 6rom the rest Ì 
He said : * For them their glorious memory. 

Still in thy world the subject of renown. 

Wins grace' by Heaven distinguished thus to be. 
Meanwhile I heard a voice : ' Be honour shown 

To ibc illustrious poet,* for his shade So 

Is now returning which a while was gone.' 

■ A hemiifAtrr, ill, : An ria- uid openly confeucd by DaniA 

bonle way of laying thai pan See, fx ^ ^«hrAui, L I. 

of the limbo wai clearly lit. la thl* be anlici|<aled iha 

The Bame ii lymboUcat of ibe humoniiti o( the followinif cen- 

lifht i>feeDÌDii,«'e''*Ìttnct both twy. Here *<• And that lo b* 

in Danie'i tyts being neda* of bmoui nn earth help* ibe cms 

worth. ef disembodied Kxdh 

* ff^/nin-, «Ir.; TbetUrtf * /W : Tbrou^ioat the Cmh- 

toi fame wu one keenly fell <ii>, wllb Ibe MCCpMoa »f 
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When the voice paused nor farther utterance made, 
Four mighty shades drew near with one accord, 
In aspect neither sorrowfid nor glad. 

* Consider that one, armed with a sword,' ^ 
B^an my worthy Master in my ear, 
' Before the three advancing like their lord ; 

For he is Homer, poet ¥àth no peer : 
Horace the satirist is next in line, 
Ovid comes third, and Lucan in the rear. 90 

And 'tis because their claim agrees with mine 
Upon the name they with one voice did cry, 
They to their honour' in my praise combine.' 

Thus I beheld their goodly company — 
The lords' of song in that exalted style 
Which o'er all others, eagle-like, soars high. 

Having conferred among themselves a while 



ParatL L 29, and xxv. 8, the and are never envious and quar- 
tern! ' poet ' is confined to those relsome like those who cultivate 
who wrote in Greek and Latin, the other arts and sciences.' — I 
In Purg, xxl 85 the name of quote with misgiving from Tam- 
poet is said to be that 'which burini 's untrustworthy Italian 
b most enduring and honour- translation. Benvenuto lee- 
able.' tured on the Comidy in Bologna 

^ A sword: Because Homer for some years about 1370. It 

sings of battles. Dante's ac- is greatly to be wished that his 

quaintance with his works can commentary, lively and full of 

have been but slight, as they side-lights as it is, should be 

were not then translated into printed in full from the original 

Latin, and Dante knew little or Latin, 

no Greek. • Tht iords, eU, : Not the 

* To their honour: 'And in company of him — Homer or 

that they do well : ' perhaps as Virgil — who is lord of the great 

showing themselves free from song, and soars above all 

jealousy. But the remark of others ; but the company of 

Benvenuto of Imola is : ' Poets the great masters, whose verse, 

love and honour one another, etc. 
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Tke Noble Heathtn. 



They tamed toward me and salutation made. 

And, this beholding, did my Master smile.' 
And honour higher still to me was paid. 

For of their company they made me one ; 

So 1 (he sixth part 'mong such genius played. 
Thus journeyed we lo where the brighmcss shone. 

Holding discourse which now 'lis well to hide, 

As, where I was, to hold it was well done. 
At length we reached a noble castle's* side 

Which lofty sevenfold walls encompassed round. 

And il was moated by a sparkling tide. 
Tlis we traversed as if it were dry ground ; 

1 through seven gates did with those sages go ; 

Then in a verdanl mead people we found 
Whose glances were deliberate and slow. 

Authority was stamped on every face; 

Seldom they spake, in tuneful voices low. 
We drew apart to a high open space 

Upon one side which, luminously serene. 

Did of them all a perfect view embrace: 
Thence, opposite, on the enamel green 



■ Did my Ataiirr smilr : To mota] virtua and the tlwM 

Me Dante made free of the guild ipecuUilve. The pxv* wQl 

«I (leat potts i or, It may be, to then Manti Tue the •cvm Uberai 

lUidi they are about to dbcorei arta o( pamnur, rhetoric, etc 

ÌB him a fallow pod. The moat nay be eloquence, t«t 

* A mM* rutk : Where the outaiile the outU to tignlfy 

Bfhl bam, and ia whUh, ai that «ol^ a* rcflcctnl in the 

Ihalf pecnliar feat, the ihadca of «loqaeoi wonli of inapiicd ncn 

the heathen diitinguiihcd foi can theoutiideworlil|>«ltokna<> 

virtue anil genius retide. The wiulum. Over the slrcam Dante 

•e*en willi a» in their number |>uici cuily, u bdsx an ^cpt 

lymbolkaloflheperfcct atrength in leamcì ({«ech. The oaalic 

to lake 11 more cncloac* a ijaclan* mead snam- 

pedanlicallr, may mean the four elled wllh eternal (incB. 





The Noble Heathen. fcA 

Were shown me mighty spirits : with delight 
I still am stiired tbein only to have seen. 

With many more, Electra was in sight ; 
'Mong them 1 Hector and j^neas spied, 
Csesar in anns,' his eyes, like falcon's, bright 

And, opposite, Camilla I descried ; 
Penlhesilea too ; the Latian King 
Sat with his child Lai-inia by bis side. 

Brutus' 1 saw, who Tarquin forth did fling ; 
Cornelia, Marcia,' Julia, and Lucrece. 
Saladin* sat alone. Considering 

What lay beyond with somewhat lifted eyes, 
The Master' I beheld of those that know, 
'Mong such as in philosophy were wise. 

All gaied on him as if toward him to show 
Becoming honour ; Plato in advance 
With Sociates : the others stood below. 

Oemocriius^ who set the world on chance ; 



\ 



' Citiar in armi, a(. . ^ue- 
toniai Mjs of Caesar that he was 
of bat complexion, bat had black 
and pieidng Eyes. Bninetta 
Latini, Daote'a teacher, u;s in 
his Tiwrn (v. ii(, of the hawk 
here mentioned — the gri/ttgim 
—that iw eyes ' flame tike 
lire.' 

* Bntliii : Introduced here 
that he may noi be confoaaded 
with the later Bnitos, for whom 
ii rcterved the lowest place of 
all in Inferno. 

• AfarHa: Wife of Cato; 
■nentioned also JQ Pifg- i- 
ftUia : danghtei of Csesar and 
wife of Pompey. 



'SaiaitiH: Died ilgj. To 
the thiiteenth and fourteenth 
centaries he supplied the ideal of 
a jasl Mohammedan mlet. Here 
arc no other inch. ' He sits 
apsn. because not of gentle 
biith,' says Boccaccio; which 
shows what even a man ofgeniiu 
risks when he becomes a com- 

' ITu Af astir, .\ristode, often 
spoken of by Dante as the 
Fbilosopher, and reverenced by 
him as the genins to whom the 
(ecrets of nature lay moit open. 

• Dmocrituj, tie. : AcMirding 
to whom the world owes ila form 
to achonce anutgemeni of atoms. 



:iicu 1-1 The Noble Heathen. 

Thales, Diogenes, Empcdocles, 
Zeno, and Anaxagoras met my glance ; 

Heraclitus, and Uioscurides, 
Wise judge of nature. Tolly, Orpheus, were 
With eihie Seneca and Linus.' These, 

And Ptolemy,' too, and Euclid, geometer, 
Galen, Hippocrates, and Avncen,' 
Averrocs,* the same who did prepare 

Tlie Comment, saw 1 ; nor can tell again 
The names of all 1 saw ; the subject wide 
So urgent is, time often fails m& Then 

Into two bands the six of us divide ; 
Me by another way my Leader wise 
Doth from the calm to air which trembles, guide. 

I reach a part' which all beni^hted lies. 



' Linus : Noi Liyy, into which 
•ome have dinnijeil iL I.lnus is 
mcntÌDned by Virgil along with 
Orpheiu, Egl- It- 

' PlaSemy . Greek geofirtpher 
of I he beginning of the ucund 
century, and author nf the fyitem 
'if the woild believed in by 
Duile, uul freely uaed by him 
throughout the poem, 

* Aviiama : K phyticion, 
born in Bokhara, and died at 
Iipthao, 1037. Ili* MtUirAl 
CfiMn wai for centniiea nied as 
a text -book in Eorope. 

* Acttrui : A Mohunmedan 
philotopher of Cordon, died 
1 19S. In bin gri&t Cutnmcitlary 
on Aritt otic be give* umI oplain* 



every lentrnce of that philo- 
wphct'i work*. He «M him- 
self ignorant of Greek, and made 
UM of Arabic veniuns. Out of 
hii Arabic the Cummeiilary wai 
tmiulalcd bto Hebrew, and 
thtnce into L^tin. The pre- 
■cnce of the three MohammciUni 
in tbi( honouisblc place greatly 
puulo the rarty conimentatora. 
■ A fAri, rii. . lie puaeabto 
the daikneu of the Umbo ool 
of the brightly-lit, fortifiad en- 
clonue. It li worth rrmatking, 
a* one readi, how vlrully be 
dcKribei hii bnl impresami of 
a new scene, while wh«n be 
ctwws to leave II a word Is all 



32 Minos, [CANTO V. 



CANTO V. 

From the First Grcle thus I downward went 
Into the Second,^ which girds narrower space, 
But greater woe compelling loud lament 

Minos' waits awfiil there and snarls, the case 
Examining of all who enter in ; 
And, as he girds him, dooms them to their place. 

I say, each ill-starred spirit must b^n 
On reaching him its guilt in full to tell ; 
And he, omniscient as concerning sin, 

Sees to what circle it belongs in Hell ; lo 

Then round him is his tail as often curled 
As he would have it stages deep to dwelL 

And evermore before him stand a world 
Of shades ; and all in turn to judgment come. 
Confess and hear, and then are downward hurled.' 

' Tki Second: The Second old mythology are by him, into a 
Circle of the Inferno, and the demon. Unlike the fiallen angds 
first of ponishment. The lower of Milton, Dante's devils have 
the circle, the more rigoroos the no interest of their own. Their 
penalty endured in it. Here is only function is to help in work- 
punished carnal sin. ing out human destinies 

* Mòtos: Son of Jupiter and * Dimmward hurled: Each 
King of Crete, so severely just falls to hb proper place without 
as to be made after death one lingering by the way. All 
of the judges of the under world, through Inferno there is an 
He is degraded by Dante, as absence of direct Divine inter- 
many other noble persons of the position. It is ruled, as it were, 



The Tempest. 



33 



' O thou who comesi to the very liome 
Of woe,' when he beheld me Minos cried, 
Ceasing a while from uiterajice of doom, 

' Enter noi ro&hly nor in all confide ; 

By ease of entering be not led astray.' lo 

' Why also' growling ? ' answered him my Guide ; 

' Seek not his course predestinate to stay ; 
For thus 'tis willed* where nothing ever fails 
Of what is willed. No further speech essay.' 

And now by me are agonising wails 

Distinguished plain ; now am I come outright 
^\lierc grievous lamentation me assails. 

Now had 1 reached a place devoid of light, 
Raging as in a tempest howls the sea 
When with it winds, blown thwart each other, fight. 30 

The infernal storm is racing ceaselessly, 
Sweeping the shades along with it, and thero 
It smites and whirls, nor lets them ever be. 

Arrived at the precipitous c 

by > eoonw of oatuix. 'I'be «in- 
nen^ compeltcd by ■ fatal im- 
pube, ailvuice to hear their 
Aoeta, jnt u ihey li^l meviiably 
MM by one into Charan't boat. 
Hiimbya Bort of devilish intlincl 



I 



iroent. In Jiif. 
• find the word* 
in which Mino* utliTi hii inilR' 
HMOt In fm/. ui. 19 ■ devil 
beat* the «inner to hii own place. 
* fKI/a/w,W^,,- Like Charon. 
If Mlftaa reprcaenl* coaidence, 
M MNiM wo«l4 have it, Duite b 
kovac*'' MMilcd by mbgivingi 
M 10 Ua «nlerpriM and It qaicled 
bynMCW Inlhepenonol'Viri^t. 



■ Thui 'III tm/W, itc. : TbcM 
two linn are the tame u thoM 
to Charoti, /»/. Jii. tjs. 9*. 

• Pmi filimi titrtmt: Opio- 
ions vaty as to what is meant by 
nima. As Dante ii cotainly ilill 
on the outer nlge of ihe Second 
Circle or teirsce, and while 
ilandini; there hean diatindly 
Ihe word* Ihe «pirila My wben 
tbey reach the muMC, il man. 
likelydenotei the iteep slope fall- 
ing fnim the Ftnl to the Second 
Circle. ThcipiriUsdfivenaKalnst 
Ihe wall whidi henu tbon in, 
bona into sharp hawnta- 
liMW «gainai their Ìi 
fate- 




34 The Carnal Sinners, [canto t. 

In shneks and lamentations they complain, 
And even the Power Divine itself blaspheme. 

I understood^ that to this mode of pain 
Are doomed the sinners of the carnal kind. 
Who o'er their reason let their impulse reign. 

As starlings in the winter-time combined 40 

Float on the wing in crowded phalanx vride, 
So these bad spirits, driven by that wind. 

Float up and down and veer from side to side ; 
Nor for their comfort any hope they spy 
Of rest, or even of suffering mollified. 

And as the cranes' in long-drawn company 
Pursue their flight while uttering their song. 
So I beheld approach with wailing cry 

Shades lifted onward by that whirlwind strong. 
' Master, what folk are these," I therefore said, 50 
* Who by the murky air are whipped along ?' 



> / uHiierstood^ etc, : From marked, are no seducers. For 

the nature of the punishment, them a lower depth is reserved 

which, like all the others invented ( /m/, xviiL See also Pkrff, xx viu 

by Dante, bears some relation 15). 

to the sin to which it is assigned. ' TA^ crams : * The cranes 

They who on earth failed to are a kind of bird that go in a 

exercise self-restraint are beaten troop, as cavaliers go to battle, 

hither and thither by every wind following one another in single 

that blows; and, as once they file. And one of them goes 

were blinded by passion, so now alwajrs in front as their gonfalo* 

they see nothing plainly in that nier, guiding and leading them 

dim and obscure place. That with its voice' (Brunetto Latini, 

Dante should assign the least Taoro^ v. 27). 

grievous punishment of all to * What folk are these: The 

this sin throws light upon his general crowd of sinners guilty 

views of life. In his eyes it had of unlawful love are described 

more than any other the excuse as being close packed like star- 

of natural bent, and had least of lings. The other troop, who go 

malice. Here, it must be re- in single file like cranes, are 



UKCLBK.] Tkt Victims of Love. \ 

' She, first of them,' his answer thus was made, 
' or whom thou wouldst a wider knowledge win. 
O'er many tongues and peoples, empire swayed. 

So ruined was she by licentious sin 
That she decreed lust should be uncontrolled, 
To ease the shame that she herself was in. 

She is Scmiramis. of whom 'tis told 
She followed Ninus, and his wife had been. 
Hers were the realms now by the Sultan ruled. i 

The next' is she who, amorous and sclf-tlaln, 
Unto Sichieus' dust did faithless show : 
Then lustful Cleopatra.' Next was seoi 

Helen, for whom so many years in wnc 
Ran out ; and I the great Achilles knew. 
Who at the last' encountered love for foe. 

Paris I saw and Tristram.' In review 
A thousand shades and more, he one by one 
Pointed and named, whom love from life withdrew. 

And after I had heard my Teacher run 
O'er many a dame of yore and many a knight, 
I, lost in pity, was wellnigh undone^ 

Then I ; ' O Poet, if I only might 
Speak with the two that as companions hie. 
And on the wind appear to be >o light 1 ' * 



Ihoe racanling whon Duite ■ ill Iht hit, tfe. : Achillea 

sfteeUly Inqslres : uut ihey whcnAl>oulla«(p«>n«cPi>t)rttM, 

prove to be the noblei uri of and when off hli ptMxA, «u 

■ioDRi — torert with aomcthins ilain. 

mfk or puhMic in Iheir fate. ■ fitrii . . otiti 7>ùtram: 

' Tir luxl .- Dillo, perhap* Piib at Troy, and the TrifHsM 

not waned by VìteìI hecwuE lo of Kii« Anhur*! Table, 

hfaa «ke ow«J her Euna. Kor * S» ligH : DcnulinK tbc no. 

tow 0/ Xjxi the bnike (he Icoce of Ihe paulcin 10 which 

«<ow of perpetui] chauiiy made thry hail tuccumbat. 
un the limib u( her buthanH. 




36 Francesca. [canto v. 

And he to me : * When they shall come more nigh 
Them shalt thou mark, and by the love shalt pray 
Which leads them onward, and they will comply.' 

Soon as the wind bends them to where we stay 
I lift my voice : ' O wearied souls and worn ! 80 

Come speak with us if none^ the boon gainsay.' 

Then even as doves,' urged by desire, return 
On outspread wings and firm to their sweet nest 
As through the air by mere volition borne. 

From Dido's' band those spirits issuing pressed 
Towards where we were, athwart the air malign ; 
My passionate prayer such influence possessed. 

* O living creature,^ gracious and benign. 

Us visiting in this obscured air, 

Who did the earth with blood incarnadine ; 90 

If in the favour of the King we were 
Who rules the world, we for thy peace * would pray. 
Since our misfortunes thy compassion stir. 

Whatever now pleases thee to hear or say 
We listen to, or tell, at your demand ;• 
While yet the wind, as now, doth silent stay. 

^ If none : If no Superior though illicit, was the infinnity 

Power. of a noble heart. 

• Daves: The modon of the * Living creature : 'Animal.* 
tempest^drìven shades is com- No shade, but an animated body, 
pared to the flight of birds — - * Thy peace: Peace from all 
starlings, cranes, and doves, the doubts that assail him, and 
This last simile prepares us for which have compelled him to 
the tenderness of Francesca's the journey : peace, it may be, 
tale. from temptation to sin cognate 

' Dido : Has been already to her own. Even in the gloom 

indicated, and is now named, of Inferno her great goodheart- 

This association of the two edness is left her — a consolation, 

lovers with Virgifs Dido is a if not a grace, 

further delicate touch to engage ' Your detnand: By a re- 

our sym|xithy ; for her love, finement of courtesy, Francesca, 
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cficLE II.) Francesca. 37 ^H 


My native city' lies upon the strand ^| 


Where 10 ihe sea descends the river Po ^| 


For peace, with all his tributary band, ^| 


Love, in a generous heart s 


ct soon aglow, 100 ^^^^^H 


Seiied hitn for the fair fo 


rm «ras mine above ; ^^^^^^^| 


And still i[ irks me to have lust it sa* ^^^^| 


Love, which absolves* no 


ne beloved from Inve, ^^^^^H 


So strong a passion for him in me wrought ^^^^^^| 


That, as thou seest, 1 still its mastery pro\-e. ^^^^^^| 




eoo; buial tbebattleofCua- ^^^^| 


includes Virgil in her profenioo 


paiaino in 11S9, whci« he woi ^H 


orwillin^ess to tell all they oue 




W bear. But a» «Imost «Iwoys, 


Pi^oia roaghi on the Floientine H 


K be fenuiitu liUni. It ii not for 




^1 h» KKxl ihe journey i> being 


brother llctnardino i anil in Ibe ^| 


■ nmde. 


fiiUowingyear, Danlettetnglhen ^| 


■ 'AWMfiCr; iUvemuL The 






liiher, Uuido, wai PodeUa in ^1 


■ of GaUo of Polenu, lord of 


Florence, The Gitl.lu of Pol- ^1 




enu, lord of Ravenna, whom ^M 


■ the «u ««rtteri (a cuociono 


Dartc had for bis tut and moai ^^^H 


■ (IkbRMd John) MalAteita. ion 




■ of the lord of Kimini ; ihc mu- 


of that elder Guido, aiul neplHW ^^^^H 


V riacc like WM of ihil liroe in 


ofFraucoo. ^^^^1 


" the cU» 10 which rfic belonged. 


• n <«r U,r ii,o: A hm- ^^^M 


. being one of political ciinveni- 


hand'i riglit and ilulf wen ^^| 


•ace. Sheillownlhecaflections 


loo well deRacl in (he pre- ^| 


10 Mtle on Piolo, bei huiliud's 


valent locial code tot her ^| 








■•euKcd himKlC Wlial ihe ^| 


uommI, he lurpriied Ibe 


does roent 11 Ihol ihe was lelt ^| 


kmn and ilew them on the 




tfOL TU* happened uPwuo. 


ance and faitwelU. ^H 




• (fiiVia^Wori.rfr. ; Which ^H 


name with Rimini U merely 




*cckUM>L The due of be> 


love in retxra. Here ii the ■ 


■ dcMhitnotkiiowiL D>ntec«n 




^H never hare let cyat on Ktan- 
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38 Francesca, [cauto v. 

Love led us where we in one death were caught 
For him who slew us waits Calna^ now.' 
Unto our ears these words from them were brought. 

When I had heard these troubled souls, my brow 
I downward bent, and long while musing stayed, i lo 
Until the Poet asked : ' What thinkest thou V 

And when I answered him, 'Alas I' I said, 
' Sweet thoughts how many, and what strong desire, 
These to their sad catastrophe betrayed I' 

Then, turned once more to them, I to inquire 
Began : ' Francesca, these thine agonies 
Me with compassion unto tears inspire. 

But tell me, at the season of sweet sighs 
What sign made love, and what the means he chose 
To strip your dubious longings of disguise ?* 120 

And she to me : ' The bitterest of woes 
Is to remember in the midst of pain 
A happy past ; as well thy teacher' knows. 

Francesca's sin. See line 39, fratricide even more than as the 

and Imf. xL 83. The Church slayer of his wife that Giandotto 

allowed no distinctions with re- is to find his place in Caina. 

gard to the lost Dante, for his The words are more in keeping 

own purposes, invents a scale of with the masculine than the 

guilt ; and in settling the de- feminine character. They cer- 

grees of it he is greatly influenced tainly jar somewhat with the 

by human feeling — sometimes gentler censure of line 102. 

by private likes and dislikes. And, immediately after, Dante 

The vestibule of the caitife, speaks of what the 'souls* have 

e,g,t is his own creation. said. 

* Caina: The Division of the * Thy teacher: Boethius, one 
Ninth and lowest Circle, assigned of Dante*s favourite authors 
to those treacherous to their {Comviio ii. 13), says in his 
kindred (/n/. xxxiL 58). Her £k Consol, PhiL^ 'The great- 
husband was still living in 130a est misery in adverse fortune b 
— May not the words of this line once to have been happy.' But, 
be spoken by Paolo ? It is as a granting that Dante found the 



zukciM IL] Francesca. 

Y«t none the less, and since thou an so fjin 
The titsi occasion nf our love to hear. 
Like one I speak thai cannot lean restrain. 

As we for pastime one duy reading were 
How Lancelot ' by love was fciicred fast — 
All by ourselves and without any fear- 
Moved by the tale our eyes we ofìen cast i 
On one another, and our colour fled ; 
but one word was it, vanquished us at last. 

When how the smile, long wearied fur, wc read 
Was kissed by him who loved like none before. 
This one, who henceforth never leave* me, laid 

A kiss on my mouth, trcmbling the while all o'er. 
The book was Galahad,* and he as well 
Who wrote the book. That day we read no more-' 

And while one shade continued thus to icU, 
The other wept so bittoly, I swooned i 

Away for pity, and as dead I fell : 

Yn, as a coipse falls, Tell 1 on the ground. 
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40 Cerberiis, [canto ti. 



CANTO VI. 

When I regained my senses, which had fled 
At my compassion for the kindred two, 
Which for pore sorrow quite had turned my head, 

New torments and a crowd of sufferers new 
I see around me as I move again,^ 
Where'er I turn, where'er I bend my view. 

In the Third Circle am I of the rain 
Which, heavy, cold, eternal, big with woe. 
Doth always of one kind and force remain. 

Large hail and turbid water, mixed with snow, lo 

Keep pouring down athwart the murky air ; 
And from the ground they fall on, stenches grow. 

The savage Cerberus,' a monster drear, 
Howls from his threefold throat with canine cries 
Above the people who are whelmed there. 

Oily and black his beard, and red his eyes, 
His beUy huge : claws from his fingers sprout. 
The shades he flays, hooks, rends in cruel wise. 

^ As I moot again : In his By Dante he is converted into 

swoon he has been conveyed a demon, and with his three 

from the Second Circle down to throats, canine voiacity, and 

the Third. ugly inflamed bulk, is appro* 

* Cerberus: In the Greek priately set to guard the entrance 

mythology Cerbems is the to the circle of the glattonous 

watch-dog of the under world, and wine-bibbers. 



^rtCLRiu.] Tlu Gluttonous. 41 

Beat by ihe rain Ihese, dog-like, yelp and shout. 
And shield themselves in cum with either side ; 10 
And oft' the wretched sinoen turn about. 

When we by Cerbenis, great worm,' were spied. 
He oped his mouths and all his fangs he showedi 
filile not a limb did molionless abide. 

My Leader having spread his hands abroad. 
Filled both his fists with earth ta'en from the ground, 
And down the ravening gullets flung the load. 

Then, as sharp set with hunger barks the hound. 
But is appeased when at his meat he gnaws, 
And, worrying it, forgets all else around ; 30 

So yiih those filthy ^es there i( was 
Of the fiend Cerberus, who deafs the crowd 
Of souls till they from hearing fain would pause. 

Wc, travelling o'er the spirits who lay cowed 
And sorely by the grievous showers hanused, 
Upon their semblances' of bodies trod. 

Prone on the ground the whole of them were cast, 
Save one of thfm who sat upright with speed 
When he beheld that near 10 him we p.iised. 

' O ihou who art through this Inferno led,' 40 



' Amd tfi, itf.: On entering 
the cirek the >hvlcs »n leiicd 
and torn byCertwn»! OOM over- 
nice in how Ihcy fed, they ue 
now treated as if iLey were tunJ 
fordoc*. HulihvirendaTingpalD 
b to be lulijecleil In every kind 
of pbyileal dlKomfmt. Their 
■tnei of hearing, touch, and 
mdl are aaailed liy the o[>potiie 
«f what ibey were mmi uwd to 
Wl^pj at their laxarioai fcutt. 

* Criai tporm : Tboogh bNaua 
fom, Cetberm 




il IO caller) ai being a diiguiting 
brute. 

• StmNenrn, rk,: ' Empti. 
ncn which Menu to be a pcnon. ' 
To Ihli concvTition of the (badci 
at onljr teemli^ u have bodici^ 
Dante hu dlAculty In i ei i iaÌ Bi U|[ 
trae. Por iiutaocc, al lia* tot 
lh(7 mix with the ileet to toake 
a tluilQr aiaii; and eaimot 
Ihciefote be im palpatile. 

' Ciacco at once percdvea by 
the weight of Dante'i IroKt that 
he ■« a living man. 



42 Ciacco, [cauto vi. 

Me if thou canst/ he asked me, * recognise ; 

For ere I was dismantled thou wast made.' 
And I to him : ' Thy present tortured guise 

Perchance hath blurred my memory of thy face, 

Until it seems I ne'er on thee set eyes. 
But tell me who thou art, within this fdace 

So cruel set, exposed to such a pain. 

Than which, if greater, none has more disgrace.' 
And he : ' Thy city, swelling with the bane 

Of envy till the sack is running o'er, 50 

Me in the life serene did once contain. 
As Ciacco^ me your citizens named of yore ; 

And for the damning sin of gluttony 

I, as thou seest, am beaten by this shower. 
No solitary woful soul am I, 

For all of these endure the selfsame doom 

For the same foult' Here ended his reply. 
I answered him, ' O Qacco, with such gloom 

Thy misery weighs me, I to weep am prone ; 

But, if thou canst, declare to what shall come 60 

The citizens^ of the divided town. 

Holds it one just man ? And declare the cause 

Why 'tis of discord such a victim grown.' 

^ Ciacco : The name or nick- to dinner with him. Clearly 

name of a Florentine wit, and, he was not a bad fellow, and his 

in his day, a great diner-out. pitiful case, perhaps contrasted 

Boccaccio, in his commentary, with the high spirits and jovial 

says that, though poor. Ciacco surroundings in which he was 

associated with men of birth and last met by Dante, almost, 

wealth, especially such as ate though not quite, win a tear 

and drank delicately. In the from the stem pilgrim. 

Decameron^ ix. 8, he is intro- * The citizens^ etc,: Dante 

dnced as being on such terms eagerly confers on Florentine 

with the great Corso Donati as politics with the first Florentine 

to be able to propose himself he encounters in Infema 



C1RCL1 III.] Ciacco. 

Then he tome : 'After' contentious pause 
Btood will be spill ; the boorish party' then 
Will chase the others forth with grievous loss. 

The former it behoves la fall again 
Within three suns, the others to ascend, 
Holpen' by him whose wilts ere now arc plain. 



I 



' A/t^, eir. : In the follow- 
ing nine lines the party hislocy 
tit Flortnct for two yeat» «Tier 
(he period of the poem (March 
Ijoo) is roughly indicated. 
The city wu divided into two 
raclioni— Ihe Whites led bj Ibc 
grcal merchaot Vieiidci Cerchi, 
and the BIacUi. led by Cono 
Donali, a poor and turbulent 
noble. At the done at 1300 
there wai a bloody «icounler 
lietwcea the mure violent mem- 
ben of the (wo partie*. lu 
Hay 1301 (he Blacks were 
banished. In the autumn of 
that year iliey rrtumed in tri- 
■mph Id the city in the train of 
Charle* of Valoii, and gol the 
Whilei baniihed in April ijol, 
«rttUa three yeMt, that ia, of Ihe 
poet'i talk with Ckcoft Dante 
hioueir waa OMOciatcd with Ihe 
While», bat not at a violent 
partiaan ; for thoogh he irai a 
■trong politician do party quite 
aniwerol hit vicwi. Vioia ihc 
mhldle of June (111 ihe middle of 
Angnat 1300 he «ai one of the 
Prion. In the eoane of IJOi 
W h LeUeved lo have gone 
on an cnbauy to Rome to per- 
raad* the I'tipc to abitain from 
nicildlInK In Vlnrmline alTain, 




He never en temi Florence 
again, being condemned vir- 
tually to banishment injamaiy 

» Tit toorisk parly: ta potit 
ittvaggia. The Whiles; but 
what il exoclly meant by iil- 
vttggia ii not dear, literally it 
il ' woodland,' and lome ny it 
rcfera lo the Cerchi having otigi- 
nolly come from a vcll-wooded 
district ; which i> abannl. Nor, 
taking ilw wiinl in It* wcoodary 
meaning of amge, doci II apply 
bellet to one patty than another 
— not IO well, pcrhapi, to the 
U htt« a* to the Hlacka. Vil- 
lani alio term* the Cerchi mAw- 
fb'.Ai (vili. 39), and in a connec- 
tion wbera it may mean rude, iU- 
(MUiBcieit I take it ihal Danle 
bee* iodulgei in a gibe at ihe 
puly to which he once belonged, 
but which, ere he bagan Ihe 
Cvmtdy, he had qolic hmhen 
with. In FkraJ. ivii. 63 be 
(ermi Ihe nrnilicn of it ' wickcil 
and iiupld.' The inecr in Ihe 
test Houkl come well enough 
Irom Ihe wiity and ■aft.Uvii^ 

* Htlftm, t4t.: Pope I)od- 
£ice, already intriguJDg lo pin 
the pTepondeiBn«e in Flntcnca, 



44 Ciacco, [cAKTO ti. 

Long time, with heads held high, thcy^ make to bend 

The other party under burdens dire, 71 

Howe'er themselves in tears and rage they spend. 
There are two just^ men, at whom none inquire. 

Envy, and pride, and avarice, even these 

Are the three sparks have set all hearts on fire*' 
V^th this the tearful sound he made to cease : 

And I to him, * Yet would I have thee tell — 

And of thy speech do thou the gift increase — 
Tegghiaio' and Farinata, honourable, 

James Rusticucd,' Mosca, Arrigo, 80 

With all the rest so studious to excel 
In good ; where are they ? Help me this to know ; 

Great hunger for the news hath seized me ; 

Delights them Heaven, or tortures Hell below?' 
He said : ' Among the blackest souls they be ; 

Them to the bottom weighs another sin. 

Shouldst thou so far descend, thou mayst them see. 
But when* the sweet world thou again dost win, 

I pray thee bring me among men to mind ; 

No more I tell, nor new reply begin.' 90 

whidi for a time he enjoyed, listened to. — It will be borne in 

with the greedy and £dthless mind that, at the time assigned 

Charles of Valois for hb agent, to the action of the Comedy ^ 

^ Tao just: Dante and an- Dante was still resident in 

other, unknown. He thus dis- Florence, 

tinctly puts from himself any * Tegghtaio : See Inf. xvi. 42. 

blame for the evil turn things Farinata: In/, x. 32. 

had taken in Florence. How ' Rmticucci: Jnf, xvi. 44. 

thoroughly he had broken with Mosca : Inf, xxviii. 106. 

his party ere he wrote this is Arrigo: Cannot be identified. 

proved by his exclusion of the All these distinguished Floren- 

irresolute but respectable Vieri tines we may assume to have 

dei Cerdii from the number of been hospitable patrons of 

the just men. He, in Dante's Ciacco's. 

judgment, was only too much * But when, etc, : In the 



ciBCLi iii-l T^ Last De^. 

Then his stnightforward eyes askance declined ; 
He looked at me a moment ere his head 
He bowed ; then fell tla.t 'mang the other blind. 

* Henceforth be wakcth ttot,' my Leader said, 

' Till he shall hear the angel's trumpet sound. 
Ushering the hostile Jud);c. By every shade 

Its dismal sepulchre shall then be found. 
Its flesh and ancient form it shall resume. 
And list' what echoes in eternal round.' 

So passed we where the shades and rainy 5p^mc 
Made filthy mixture, with steps taken slow ; 
Touching a little on the world to come.' 

Wherefore 1 said : ' Master, shall torments grow 
After the awful sentence hath been heard. 
Or lesser prove and not so fiercely glow?' 

* Repair unto thy Science," was his word ; 

'Which tells, as things approach a perfect state 
To keener joy or suflccing they are stirred. 
Therefore although this people cursed by bxe 



InfefBO maay luch prayer» «re 
■ddrencd to Dime. Theihvln 
in Pursalory uk I» have their 
friendi on culh dirrnl la oAei 
Dp petition* for their ipeeily 
purification and deliverance ; 
bat the only alleviation |>uuible 
for the doDined >|>trili> ii lo know 
thai ihey are not yet forpiltcn up 
in the ' iwcct world.* A doohle 
Bitiltic pnri>o«« i* lenrcil 1^ 
reptetenlinc itiem ajt fnling 
iknx. Il relieve! the mind (o 
think that in *nch mb«ry there 
b aay tource of comfort U «tl. 
And hj making then Le Mill in- 




tercitod on iheir own accoanl in 
Iho Ih(iu);hti of men, the eager 
collixiuKS in which they engage 
with Daule on mch snajsal 
terms [«In in veriiimlhloile, 

' Ami Hit, ni. : The final 
•eatence agairui ihem ■■ loechov 
In Ita reiulit, Ihtough all elctBlty. 

• Tkt yr^U If (MM.- TTie 
life after lioonulay. 

• 7V ■i'"»» ■ To Aristotle. 
In the Cmmlt, iv. I&, betjuoln 
' ihe Philcwiphcr ' ■■ leaching 
that 'cverythinii U Ihen at iu 
lull perfectioii when it IhonMighly 
(ullil* ill tpeeial U 



46 PbiiUS. [CANTO TI. 

Ne'er find perfection in its full extent, i lo 

To it they then shall more approximate 
Than now.'^ Our course weround the circle bent. 

Still holding speech, of which I nothing say, 

Until we came where down the pathway went : 
There found we Plutus, the great enemy. 

^ Tkanncw: Angasdne says o(»diiig to Thomas Aquinas, 

that * after the resoirectioii of ' the soul, without the body, is 

the flesh the jojrs of the blessed wanting in the perfection de- 

aad the sufferings of the wicked signed for it by Nature.* 
will be enhanced.' And, ac* 



aECLB IV.] Plutus. 47 



CANTO VII. 

Pape! Satan ! Pape Satan I Aleppe ! 
Plutus' began in accents rough and hard : 
And that mild Sage, all-knowing, said to me, 

For my encouragement : * Pay no regard 
Unto thy fear ; whatever power he sways 
Thy passage down this cliflf shall not be barred.' 

Then turning round to that inflamed face 
He bade : ' Accursed wolf,' at peace remain ; 
And, pent within thee, let thy fiiry blaze. 

Down to the pit we journey not in vain : lo 

So rule they where by Michael in Heaven's height 
On the adulterous pride ^ was vengeance ta'en.' 

^ Piipe^ etc, : These words which is that of the misers and 

have exercised the ingenuity of spendthrifts, 

many scholars, who on the whole ' Wolf: Frequently used 

lean to the opinion that they by Dante as symbolical of 

contain an appeal to Satan greed. 

against the invasion of his * PruU: Which in its way 

domain. Virgil seems to have was a kind of greed — that of 

understood them, but the text dominion. Similarly, the avar- 

leaves it doubtful whether Dante ice represented by the wolf of 

himself did. Later on, but Canto L was seen to be the lust 

there with an obvious purpose, of aggrandisement. Virgil here 

we fimi a line of pure gibberish answers Plutus's (&up|>osed) ap- 

(/m/. xxxi. 67). peal to Satan by referring to the 

* I^titus : l*be god of riches ; higher Power, under whose pro* 

degraded here into a demon, tection be and his com|)aniun 

lie guards the Fourth Circle, come. 



48 Misers and Spendthrifts. [canto vii. 

Then as the bellied sails, by wind swelled tight. 
Suddenly drag whenever snaps the mast ; 
Such, falling to the g^und, the monster's plight 

To the Fourth Cavern so we downward passed, 
\^nning new reaches of the doleful shore 
Where all the vileness of the world is cast 

Justice of God ! which pilest more and more 

Pain as I saw, and travail manifold ! 20 

Why will we sin, to be thus wasted sore ? 

As at Charybdis waves are forward rolled 
To break on other billows midway met. 
The people here a counterdance must hold. 

A greater crowd than I had seen as yet. 
With piercing yells advanced on either track. 
Rolling great stones to which their chests were set 

They crashed together, and then each turned back 
Upon the way he came, while shouts arise, 
* Why clutch it so ?' and * Why to hold it slack ?* 30 

In the dark circle wheeled they on this wise 
From cither hand to the opposing part, 
Where evermore they raised insulting cries. 

Thither arrived, each, turning, made fresh start 
Through the half circle* a new joust to run ; 
And I, stung almost to the very heart, 

> Thi half circle : This Fourth here they can never complete the 

Circle is divided half-way round circle. The monotony of their 

between the misers and spend- employment and of their cries 

thrifts, and the two bands at set represents their subjection to one 

periods clash against one another idea, and, as in life, so now, 

in their vain effort to pass into their displeasure is excited by 

the section belonging to the nothing so much as by coming 

opposite party. Their condition into contact with the failing 

is emblematical of their sins opposite to their own. Yet they 

while in life. They were one- are set in the same circle because 

sided in their use of wealth ; so the sin of both arose from in- 



ciKcu rv.i Misers and Spfndlhrijts. 



49 



Said, * O my Master, will Ihou make it known 
Who the folk are ? Were these all derks ' who go 
Before us on the left, with shaven crown ?' 

And he replied : ' All of them squinted so 40 

In mental vision while in life they were, 
They nothing spent by rule. And this they ihow, 

And with their yelping voices make appear 
When half-way round the circle ihey have sped. 
And sins opposing them asunder tear. 

Each wanting thatch of hair upon his head 
Was once a clerk, or pope, or cardinal, 
In whom abound the ripest growths of greed," 

And I; * O Master, surely among all 
Of these I ought' some few to recognise, Jo 

Who by such filthy sins were held in thralL' 

And he lo me : ' Vain thoughts within ihce rìse ; 
Their witless life, which made them vile, now mocks- 
Dimming* their faces still— all searching eyes. 



onlinate dciiie of waUih, the 
Hu«er cnving it (o hoanl, bkI 
the ipcndthtiA to ipmiL In 
PoigUory bUo they an placed to- 
K«Uwr (ue Pnrg. xiii. 401. So, 
on IHnle'a tcbemc, lilxnlitir ix 
ftlUed to and dcpcndcnl an ■ 
WÌK otid rcuoiuble Inigaliiy. — 
There is no hiol of the enunnwu 
Icnfth of the Moiie run by these 
«hade*. F» lower down, when 
the drclM of the Infono have 
ptatly aamnred, the circnlt it 
i..ila(/-/. «U. 9). 
' CUtki: Chnithmen. The 
lonsarr is the «gn that ■ man 
i< of eoctnb«tiol conci ilim. 
Maay tDok the lomnre who never 
became prist*. 




* / ou/ikl, tte. : Dante U 
asloniibcil that he can pick out 
■M> Ki**dy ptiot or friar of 
hia acquaintance, when he had 
known so many. 

* DitrntHf, ill,.' Theirorijji' 
niU diipokition U by thi> lime 
imothcrcd by the prcdominoDce 
iiT gnvX. Dante Ireali theae lin. 
ne» with a •peclal ciolempluaw 
bitlemo*. Scora of times #aca 
he became dependent oa the 
t,-eiiei<i«iiy of Mhcn he Biust lM*a 
watched how at a hare Unt the 
face* at miMr and niidthrJII 
fen, while their eyta mvetled 
<n|^y beymid hiin. aad tbrii 



50 Fortune. [canto vii. 

Eternally they meet with hostile shocks ; 
These rising from the tomb at last shall stand 
With tight clenched fists, and those with ruined locks. ^ 

Squandering or hoarding, they the happy land' 
Have lost, and now are marshalled for this fray ; 
Which to describe doth no fine words demand. 60 

Know hence, my Son, how fleeting is the play 
Of goods at the dispose of Fortune thrown, 
And which mankind to such fierce strife betray. 

Not all the gold which is beneath the moon 
Could purchase peace, nor all that ever was, 
To but one soul of these by toil undone.' 

' Master,' I said, ' tell thou, ere making pause, 
Who Fortune is of whom thou speak'st askance, 
Who holds all worldly riches in her daws." 

* O foolish creatures, lost in ignorance !' 70 

He answer made. ' Now see that the reply 
Thou store, which I concerning her advance. 

He who in knowledge is exalted high, 
Framing* all Heavens gave such as should them guide, 
That so each part might shine to all ; whereby 



"^ Ruhud locks: 'A spend- injustice is manifest' This part 

thrift will spend his very hair,' of the Comviio Fraticelli seems 

says an Italian proverb. almost to prove was written in 

* The happy land : Heaven. 1297. 

' Her claws: Dante speaks * Framings etc,: According 

of Fortune as if she were a brutal to the scholastic theory of the 

and somewhat malicious power, world, each of the nine heavens 

In Virgirs answer there is a refu- was directed in its motion by 

tation of the opinion of Fortune intelligences, called angels by 

given by Dante himself, in the the vulgar, and by the heathen, 

Cmr^(ìv.ii). After describing gods (Convito iL 5). As these 

three ways in which the goods spheres and the influences they 

of Fortune come to men he says : exercise on human aflairs are 

* In each of these three ways her under the guidance of divinely- 



Fortune. 



5" 



Is equal light difTuscd on every side : 

And likewise to one guide and governor, 

Of worldly splendours did control confide, 
That she in turns should different peoples dower 79 

With this vain j^ood ; troni blood should make it pass 

To blood, in spite of human wii. Hence, power, 
Some races failing,' other some amass. 

According to her absolute decree 

Which hidden lurks, like serpent in the grass. 
Vain 'gainst her foresight yours must ever be. 

She makes provision, judges, holds her reign, 

As doth his power supreme each deity. 
Her permutations can no truce sustain ; 

Necessity' compels her to be awift, 

So swift they follow who their turn must gain. 90 



i »i Vitgil 
lajr^ fi the distiibntion of 
woddly wealth mled by riori- 
dotce lhiou{;h Forlnne. 

' Seme nufs /aiiitig : It was 
loag believed, nor ia the bclicr 
quite oImdIcCc. that one cotnmu- 
11ÌI7 on f[Bin only %\ the ci)iciue 
of uiother. Sir Tbomu Brawne 
nyi I ' All cannot be luppy at 
once ', for because the glory of 
one Male dependi upon the ruio 
of HQolher, there is ■ tcvolution 
ud vidiulude of their gieatoen, 
and all must obey [he iwing of 
that «heel, not moved by inlcIU- 
gmca, but by the hand of God. 
whereby all ttaies uix to their 
Mnltha and vertical pointi ac- 
j to IbeiT pttdeUvtuited 
pniodi.'— AV/. MtJ. L 17. 




* Nattiiiy, elf.: Snggestcd, 
pcrhapi, by Homce'i Ti lemftr 
anttil iirva tufanlat (fid, \. 
35). The quettioD of how men 
can be free in the face of neee». 
til]F, here iBwdated with For- 
tune, more than once emeiges 
in the Cemtdy. Dsnie't belief 
on the lubjea was lubsluilially 
lha.t of his favonrile author 
Bodhiui, who hold) thai ulti- 
mately ' it ii Provideuce that 
(urns the wheel of all ihlngi;' 
■nil who nyi, that * if you iptcod 
your sails to the wiitd you will 
be carried, not where you would, 
but whilhet you arc ilnren by 
the i^c : if you chooM to com- 
mit younclf to Fortune, you 
most endure the mannen of your 



52 Styx. [cauto yii. 

And this is she whom they so often^ lift 

Upon the cross, who ought to yield her praise ; 

And blame on her and scorn unjustly shift. 
But she is blest nor hears what any says, 

With other primal creatures turns her spherCi 

Jocund and ^ad, rejoicing in her ways. 
To greater woe now let us downward steer. 

The stars' which rose when I b^an to guide 
. Are falling now, nor may we linger here.' 
We crossed the circle to the other side, loo 

* Arriving where a boiling fountain fell 

Into a brooklet by its streams supplied. 
In depth of hue the flood did perse** excel. 

And we, with this dim stream to lead us on, 

Descended by a pathway terrible. 
A marsh which by the name of Styx is known, 

Fed by this gloomy brook, lies at the base 

Of threatening cliffs hewn out of cold grey stone. 
And I, intent on study of the place,^ 

Saw people in that ditch, mud-smeared. In it no 

All naked stood with anger-clouded face. 
Nor with their fists alone each fiercely hit 

The other, but with feet and chest and head. 

And with their teeth to shreds each other bit 
* Son, now behold,' the worthy Master said. 



* Wh^mt they so ofien^ ttc: betwe«i purple and black, but 
Treat with contumely. the black predominates' {Conv. 

' Tke stars, tic. : It is now iv. 20). The hue of the waters 

past midnight, and towards the of Stjrx agr e es inith the gloomy 

morning of Saturday, the 26th temper of the sinners plunged in 

of March ijoa Only a few hours them. 

have been employed as yet upon * The place : 1 hey are now 

the journey. in the Fifth Circle, where the 

* Perse : ' Perse is a colour wrathful are punished. 



I 

I 
I 



cisvutv.i The Wrathful 

' The souls of those whom anger made a priic ; 

And, further, I would have thee certified 
That 'Death the water people utter si^hs. 

And make the bubbles to the surface come ; 

As thou mayst see by casting round thine eyes. 
Fixed in the mud they say : " We lived in gloom' 

In the sweet air made jocund by the day, 

Nursing within us melancholy fume. 



■ lagteom: ThcK submerged 
ipiriti ue, according la the older 
commctititon, the ilothful— 
Iboie guilty of Ihe tin of (lack- 
DCS in the puituit of good, as, 
t.g. neglect of the means of 
gnuc Tbii is, Iheologically 
ipeakiiig, the *in directly op- 
po*«d lo the active grace of 
charity. By more madera critici 
it hu becu ingcDÌously sought 
la fit>d in this circle ■ place not 
ooly for the slothful but for Ihe 
proud and envious as «rell. 1'u 
each of these classes of sinncri 
— Rich of them u have repenled 
IB this life — a terrace of Purga- 
I0C7Ì1 «Kigned, and ftl first sight 
it doei seem natural lo expect 
Ihal the impenilenl among Ihem 
thoold be found in Inferno. 
But, «rhile in Pui^tory miuI> 
pur£e themselves of every kind 
of mortal sin, Inferno, as Danle 
conceived of it, conlains only 
auch Muncn u have been guilty 
of wicked acts. DriO «nd bent 
uf bout and mimi are taken no 
It of. The evil seed must 
have borne « harvest, and the 




guilt of every victim of Justice 
must be plain and open. Now, 
pride and envy are sins Indeed, 
but sins that ■ man may keep In 
himselfi If they have betrayed 
the subject of them into the 
commission of crimes, b those 
crimes they are punished lower 
down, as ii Lndioted at xii. 49, 
And so wc find that Locifer is con- 
demned as a traitor, though his 
treachery sprang from envy : the 
greater guilt includes the leu. 
For sluggishness in the pursuit of 
good the vestibule of the caitiffs 
seems the appropriate place- 
There are two kinds of wrath. 
One b vehement, and declares 
itself in violent acts ; the uthei 
does not blaze oat, bui is grudg- 
ing and adverse 10 all soda! 
good — Ihe wrath thai is nuraed. 
One as much as the other affects 
behavioar. So in this circle, 
as in the preceding, we have 
represented the two ciceue» 
of one lin. — ^ Dante's theory 
of sini il ably treated of in 
Wiitc'a DmatFaruAmiiiH, vol. 
IL p, lai. 



54 The Wrathful. [canto tii. 

In this black mud we now our gloom display." 
This hymn with gurgling throats they strive to sound, 
Which they in speech unbroken fail to say. 

And thus about the loathsome pool we wound 
For a wide arc, between the dry and soft, 
With eyes on those who gulp the filth, turned round. 

At last we reached a tower that soared aloft. 150 



The WaUh-toXK-i 



CANTO VIII. 



1 SAV, conlinuin^,* thai long before 
To its foundaiions wc approached nigh 
Our eyes went travelling to the lop of the tower ; 

For, hung out there, two flames* we could espy. 
Then at such distance, scarce our eyesight made 
It clearly out, another gave reply. 

And, to the Sea of Knowledge turned, I s^d : 
* What mcaneth this ? and what reply would yield 
That other light, and who have it displayed ?" 

'Thou shouidst upon the impure watery field,' 
He said, ' already what approaches know. 
But that the fen-fog holds it still concealed.' 

Never was arrow yet from sharp-drawn bow 



' Centinuimg : The «ccouni of 
the Fifth Circle, begun in the 
preceding Canto, ii continiicd in 
lUi. It il iiDpouible to adopt 
Boccaccio'i uory of how the 
fini leren CuUoa were foaiid 
uooag ■ heap of other papen, 
yeui after Dantc'i eiile begaji ; 
and (hit ' continuing ' nuulu the 
leiumption of hi« woik. The 
word aunt ptobablf sogsestcd 
the invention of the iiiciileni, 
or at IcKtl led to the klentifi- 
cation of loioG nuuiiucript that 
maj have been lent to Dante, 
with the opening page* of the 
Cumtt/y. If the tale wcte Hoc, 



noit only muit Ciacco's prophecy 
(/b/. vi.) have been interpulalcl, 
bill we should be obliged lo 
hold (bat Dante began ibe poem 
while he wa* a piospcioai all- 
ien. — Boceacdo Mmjjlf in hix 
Cammeni on the Cmiiafy points 
oat the ilUhculty of reooocilinc 
(he 1I017 with Ciaceo't pru- 
phecjr. 

' '/'atjlama: Denoting the 
namber of pa»engei« «ho axe 
to lie conveyed aero» the .*tiy- 
giui pooL It it a tàgoàl be ibe 
fcrtyman, and ii answered by a 
light hunt oul on Ihe battle- 
menti of the city of Dii. 



56 Pklegyas, [canto viii. 

Urged through the air upon a swifter flight 
Than what I saw a tiny vessel show, 
Across the water shooting into sight ; 
A single pilot served it for a crew. 
Who shouted : ' Art thou come, thou guilty sprite ?'^ 

* O Phl^yas, Phl^yas,' this thy loud halloo ! 

For once,* my Lord said, * idle is and vain. 20 

Thou hast us only till the mud we 're through.' 

And, as one cheated inly smarts with pain 
When the deceit wrought on him is betrayed. 
His gathering ire could Phlegyas scarce contain. 

Into the bark my Leader stepped, and made 
Me take my place beside him ; nor a jot. 
Till I had entered, was it downward weighed. 

Soon as my Guide and I were in the boat. 
To cleave the flood began the ancient prow. 
Deeper' than 'tis with others wont to float 50 

Then, as the stagnant ditch we glided through, 
One smeared with filth in front of me arose 
And said : * Thus coming ere thy period,* who 

Art thou ?' And I : ' As one who forthwith goes 
I come ; but thou defiled, how name they thee ?' 
* I am but one who weeps,'* he said. * With woes,' 

1 Guilty sprite: Only one is water. He assumes that Dante 

addressed; whether Viigil or will one day be condemned to 

Dante is not dear. Inferno. Neither Francesca 

* Phlegy€Ls: Who burnt the nor Ciacco made a like mis- 
temple of Apollo at Delphi in take. 

revenge for the violation of his * Om who weeps: He is 

daughter by the god. ashamed to tell his name, and 

' Deeper^ etc, : Because used hopes in his vile disguise to re- 
to carry only shades. main unknown by Dante, whose 

^ Ere thy period : Tht amo- Florentine speech and dress, 

sity of the shade is excited by and perhaps whose features, he 

the sinking of the boat in the has now recognised. 



v-I 



Philip Argenti. 



I ajiswered him, 'with tears and misery. 

Accursed soul, remain ; for thou art known 

Unto me now, all filthy though thou be,' 
Then both hi^ hands were on the (Tssel thrown ; 40 

Bui him my wary Master backward heaved. 

Saying ; ' Do thou 'mong the other dogs be[gone !' 
Then to my neck with both his arms he cleaved. 

And kissed my face, and, ' Soul disdainful,'' said^ 

' O blessed she in whom thou wast conceived ! 
He in the world great haughtiness displayed. 

No deeds of worth his memory adorn ; 

And therefore rages here his sinful shade. 
And many are there by whom crowns are worn 

On earth, shall wallow here like swine in mire, 50 

Leaving behind them names o'erwhelmed' in scorn,' 
And 1 : * U Master, I have great desire 

To see him well soused in this filthy tide, 

Ere from the lake we finally retire.' 
And he : ' Or ever shall have been descried 

The shore by thee, thy longing shall be met ; 

For SDCb a wish were justly gratified.' 
A little after in such fierce onset 

The miry people down upon him bore, 

I praise and bless God for it even yet. 60 

' Philip Argenti !* at him !' was the roar; 

■ Seal ditdànfut: Dante hu niajr hive fell • tpcdfJ pcnonal 

lioen Ibund piilly of here cloiy- ncecl of cmpbuising the diitiK- 

ing in the same un which he tioti, 

M tevctdy reprobile» Ìd olben. ' Kama ^tnuMmai, tit. : 

BdI, without queation, of let ' Ilorrilile repioaches,' 

porpeae he here contrasti right- ' /'Mi/ Argtuit; A Floitn- 

(oui indignation with the ignoble line gtntleinin related to ibe 

lage puniihed in Ihi* drcle. fftM family of the Adhnari, 

With bii quick temper and teal iihI a conlcmporaty of tlatite'i. 

H> nftcn kindling inlu n.inie, he ituccicdo in hi> commenlary 



58 The City of Dis, [canto viii. 

And then that furious spirit Florentine 
Turned with his teeth upon himself and tore. 

Here was he left, nor wins more words of mine. 
Now in my ears a lamentaticm rung, 
Whence I to search what lies ahead b^n. 

And the good Master told me : ' Son, ere long 
We to the city called of Dis^ draw near, 
Where in great armies cruel burghers' throng.' 

And I : ' Already, Master, I appear 70 

Mosques' in the valley to distinguish well, 
Vermilion, as if they from furnace were 

describes him as a cavalier, very tion is then applicable to the 
rich, and so ostentations that he shades ; but grave also bears 
once shod bb horse with silyer, the sense of cruel, and may 
whence his somame. In the describe the fierceness of the 
Decawuron (ix. 8) he is intro- devils. Though the dty is in- 
duced as violently «ssanlting — habited by the subjects of Dis, 
tearing oat his hair and drag- he is foond as Lucifer at the 
ging him in the mire — the victim very bottom of the pit By 
of a practical joke played by the some critics the whole of the 
Ciacco of Cantori. Some, with- lower Inferno, all that lies be- 
out reason, suppose that Dante yond this point, is regarded as 
shows such severity to him be- being the dty of Dis. But it is 
canse he was a Black, and so a the Sixth Cirde, with its min- 
political opponent of his own. arets, that is the dty ; its walls, 

^ Dis : A name of Pluto, the however, serving as bulwarks 

god of the infernal regions. for all the lower Inferno. The 

* Burghers : The dty of Dis shape of the dty is, of course, 
composes the Sixth Cirde, and, that of a drcular belt Here it 
as immediatdy appears, is popu- may be noted that the Fifth and 
lated by demons. The sinners Sixth Cirdes are on the same 
ponished in it are not men- level ; the water of Styx, which 
tioned at all in this Canto, and it as a marsh covers the Fifth, is 
seems more reasonable to apply gathered into a moat to surround 
htrgkirs to the demons than to the walls of the Sixth, 
the shades. They are called * Mosques : The feature of an 
gravi, generally taken to mean Infidd city that first struck cm- 
sore burdened, and the descrip- sader and pilgrim. 



v.| 



The Demons. 



Fresh come." And he : ' Fires eTCrlasting dwell 

Within them, whence appear they glowing hot, 

As ihou disccmest in this lou-er hell.' 
We to the moat profound at leitglh were brought. 

Which girds that city all disconsolate ; 

The walla around it seemed of iron wrought. 
Not without fetching first a compass great, 

Wc came lo where with angry cry at last : E 

' Get out,' the boatman yelled ; ' behold the gate ! ' ' 
More than a tliousand, who from Heaven' were cast, 

I saw above the gates, who furiously 

Demanded : ' Who, ere death on him has passed. 
Holds through the region of the dead his way ?' 

And my wise Master made to them a sign 

That he had something secretly to say. 
Then ceased ihey somewhat from their great disdain. 

And said : ' Come thou, but let that one be gone 

Who thus presumptuous enters on this reign. < 

Let him retrace his madcap way aJooe, 

If he but can ; thou meanwhile lingering here, 

Through such dark regions who bast ted him down.' 
Judge, reader, if 1 was not filled with fear, 

Hearing the words of this nccursèd threat ; 

For of return my hopes extinguished were. 
• Beloved Guide, who more than seven times' set 

Me in security, and safely brought 

Through Irighlful dangers in my progress met. 



' Tlu gau: They have are required for «II who we 

Boated aero» the stignuil docnned to the lower Inferno, or 

manh imo the dnper waters onlffor those bound to tbedty. 

of the moot, tmd op to tbc gate ■ From Utaom • ' Rained 

■here I'hlegyu a used to land from Heaven.' Fallen angels, 

his puMDi^n, It niay be a * Sevtn timts Given u a 

Tuestioii whether hi* tervice^ raund number. 



6o The Rebuff, [canto viii. 

Leave me not thus undcme ;' I him besought : loo 

* If further progress be to us denied. 
Let us retreat together, tarrying not' 

The Lord who led me thither then replied : 

* Fear not : by One so great has been assigned 
Our passage, vainly were all hindrance tried. 

Await me here, and let thy fainting mind 

Be comforted and with good hope be fed. 

Not to be left in this low world behind.' 
Thus goes he, thus am I abandoned 

By my sweet Father. I in doubt remain, i lo 

With Yes and No^ contending in my head. 
I could not hear what speech he did maintain. 

But no long time conferred he in that place, 

Till, to be first, all inward raced again. 
And then the gates were closed in my Lord's face 

By these our enemies ; outside stood he ; 

Then backward turned to me with lingering pace. 
With downcast eyes, and all the bravery 

Stripped from his brows ; and he exclaimed with sighs ; 

* Who dare' deny the doleful seats to me !' 120 
And then he said : * Although my wrath arise. 

Fear not, for I to victory will pursue, 
Howe'er within they plot, the enterprise. 
This arrogance of theirs is nothing new ; 



1 Ya and No : He will re- superior devilish power can 

tam — ^He will not return. The have incited the demons to deny 

demoos have said that Virgil him entrance. The incident dis- 

shall remain, and he has pro- plays the fallen angels as being 

mised Dante not to desert him. still rebellious, and is at the 

* Who dare^ etc. : Virgil same time skilfully conceived 

knows the hindrance is only to mark a pause before Dante 

temporary, but wonders what enters on the lower Inferno. 



CIRCLE v.] The Rebuff, 6l 

They showed it^ once at a less secret door 
Which stands unbolted since. Thou didst it view, 

And saw the dark-writ legend which it bore. 
Thence, even now, is one who hastens down 
Through all the circles, guideless, to this shore, 

And he shall win us entrance to the town.' 150 

^ They shewed it, etc. : At the Eve : ' This is the night in which, 

gate of Inferno, on the occasion having burst the bonds of death, 

of Christ's descent to Limba Christ victoriously ascended 

The reference is to the words in from Hell.' 
the Missal service for Easter 



62 Virgil at a loss. [cauto ix. 



CANTO IX. 

The hue which cowardice on my face did paint 
When I beheld my guide return again, 
Put his new colour^ quicker 'neath restraint 

Like one who listens did he fixed remain ; 
For far to penetrate the air like night, 
And heavy mist, the eye was bent in vain. 

* Yet surely we must vanquish in the fight ;' 
Thus he, * unless' — ^but with such proffered aid — 
O how I weary till he come in sight !' 

Well I remarked how he transition made, lo 

Covering his opening words with those behind. 
Which contradicted what at first he said. 

Nathless his speech with terror charged my mind, 
For, haply, to the word which broken fell 
Worse meaning than he purposed, I assigned. 

Down to this bottom' of the dismal shell 



^ New colour: Both have had told him or threatened 

changed colour, Virgil in anger him with ; the ' proflfered aid,' to 

and Dante in fear. that involved in Beatrice's re- 

' Unless: To conceal his qaest 

miigiving from Dante, Virgil * T%is bottom: The lower 

refirains from expressing all his depths of Inferno. How much 

thought. The ' unless ' may still lies below him is unknown 

refer to what the lying demons to Dante. 



crRCLs v.] VirgiTs Previous Descent. 



63 



Comes ever any from the First Degree,' 

Where aU their pain is, stripped of hope to dwell ? 
To this ray question thus responded he : 

* Seldom it haps 10 any to pursue ao 

The journey now embarked «poo by me. 
Yet 1 crc this descended, it is true. 

Beneath a spell of dire Erichtho's' laid. 

Who could the corpse with soul inform anew. 
Short while my flesh of me was empty made 

When she required me to o'erpass that wa.ll. 

From Judas' circle' to abstract a shade. 
That is the deepest, darkest place of alt. 

And furthest from the heaven* which moves the skies ; 

I know the way ; fear nought that can befall jo 

These fens' from which vile exhalations rise 

The doleful city ail around invest, 

Which now we reach not save in angry wise.' 
Of more be spake nought in my mind doth rest, 



' Fini Degra: The limbo 
where Vbgil rendei. Dante by 
ftn todiicci qnestion, iceki to 
learn how much uperience ai 
Inferno ii poasested by hit guide. 

■ Etuhiio: A Thauliui 
•orcereu, of whom Lacan 
{I'hartalia vi.) telH that the 
evoked a ihade lo predict to 
Seilui Pompcy ihe result of 
the war lictwcca Im father and 
Cieur. Tbii happened thirty 
yean before the dealh of Virgil. 

* Jttdai tirdt : Tbejaitecca, 
or very loweit point of the 
Inferno. Vitgil'» death pre- 
ceded that ai Jodai by fifty 
yean. He givca no hint of 




whose the shade was that he 
went down to fetch ; bat Lucan'* 
talc wni probably in Dante'* 
miod. In the Middle Ages Ihe 
memoTy of Virgil wai revered 
Bi that of a great ■oiceTcti c*pc- 
ciaJIy in the Deighbaorhood of 
Naples. 

• Tht htavm, tic. : The 
Primam Afgbilt ; but uicd here 
for Ihc highcsl bettven. .See 
In/, li. S3. n^U. 

' TAai faa, €tc. : VirgU 
knows ihe locality. They have 
no choice^ but most mnain 
where they are. for Ihe omc 
■nasi and wall gird Ihe city all 



64 The Furies. [canto ix. 

For, with mine eyes, my every thought had been 
Fixed on the lofty tower with flaming crest, 

Where, in a moment and upright, were seen 
Three hellish furies, all with blood defaced. 
And woman-like in members and in mien. 

Hydras of brilliant green b^^ their waist ; 40 

Snakes and cerastes for their tresses gn^w. 
And these were round their dreadful temples braced. 

That they the drudges were, iiill well he knew. 
Of her who is the queen of endless woes, 
And said to me : * The fierce Erynnyes^ view 1 

Herself upon the left Misera shows ; 
That is Alecto weeping on the right ; 
Tisiphone's between.' Here made he close. 

Each with her naib her breast tore, and did smite 
Herself with open palms. They screamed in tone 50 
So fierce, I to the Poet clove for firight 

* Medusa,' come, that we may make him stone !' 

All shouted as they downward gazed ; ' Alack ! 
Theseus' escaped us when he ventured down.' 

' Keep thine eyes closed and turn to them thy back. 
For if the Gorgon chance to be displayed 
And thou shouldst look, farewell the upward track ! ' 

Thus spake the Master, and himself he swayed 
Me round about ; nor put he trust in mine 
But his own hands upon mine eyelids laid. 60 

O ye with judgment gifted to divine 

* Erynnya : The Furies, the head of Medusa was tamed 
The Queen of whom they are into stone. 

handmaids is Proserpine, car- * Theseus : Who descended 

ried off by Dis, or Pluto, to the into the infernal regions to rescue 

under world. Proserpine, and escaped by the 

« Mcihtsa : One of the help of Hercules. 
Gorgons. Whoever looked on 



::i>cui v.] The Messenger. 

Look closely now, and mark what hidden lore 
Lies 'neath the veil of my mysterious line ! ' 

Across the turbid waters came a mar 

And crash of sound, which big with fear arose : 
Because of it fell trembling either shore. 

The tashion of it was a» when there blows 



I 



I 



' Myitmitu linf- 'Strange 
TCTses : ' Thai the verses are 
called Mraage, u Boccaccio and 
others of the older commcntalors 
saj, because treating of lach a 
subject in the vulgar tongue for 
the fir^t lime, and in rhjrme, i> 
didicuh to believe. Rather they 
are strange because of the mean- 
ing thef convey. What ihal i&, 
Dante warn» the leader of 
niperior intellect to pause and 
consider. It has been noted 
</«/: ii. 38) how he uses ihe 
diancteit of the old mylhology 
as if believing in their real ex- 
tit enee- Bui ihii is far his 
poetical ends. Here he bids 
us look below the suKace and 
seek lor the (mib hidden under 
the «Irange disguise. — Ihe op- 
position to their p n yie as offered 
tiy the powcn of Hell perplexes 
even Virgil, while Dante is re- 
dooed to ■ Mate of absolute 
lermr, and is afflicted with still 
■harper miigivini^ than he had 
at the lint as to the Issue of 
his advenlore. Hjr an indirect 
i|ne«lion he seeks to learn bow 
mndi Virgil really knows of the 
ennonr of the Iowa world ( 
IhiI he cannot so nDch ■• listen 
to »]1 of his Masler'i 




answer, terrified bs he is by the 
sudden appearance of the Furies 
upon the lovrer, which rises out 
of the city of unbelief. These 
symbolise the trouble of hi* 
conscience, and, assailing him 
with threats, shake his already 
trembling faith in the Divine 
govemmeot. How, b the face 
of such foes, is be tu lind the 
peace and liberty of soul of 
which he is in search? That 
■his is (he dly of unbelief be 
has not yet licen lohl, and with- 
out knowing it he is standing 
under the very walls i:if Doubting 
Castle. And now, if he chance 
lo let his eyes test on the Gor- 
don's head, his soul will be 
jietrilied by despair ; like the 
dcniicns oT Hell, he will lose the 
'good of the intclled,* ami will 
pass into a state from which Vir- 
gil^-or rcMoo — will be power- 
leas to deliver bin. But Virgil 
lakes him in time, ami niake* 
him avert his eyes ; which may 
signify thai the only safe course 
for meri is to turn ihcir back* on 
the deep and insoluble problem 
of hnw Ihe reality of the Divine 
govermncnl can lie reconciled 
with the apparent lttuni|ih of 
evil. 



66 The Messefiger. [canto ix. 

A blast by cross heats made to rage amain, 
Which smites the forest and without repose 

The shattered branches sweeps in hurricane ; 70 

In clouds of dust, majestic, onward flies, 
Wild beasts and herdsmen driving o^er the plain. 

* Sharpen thy gaze,' he bade — and freed mine eyes — 
' Across the foam-flecked immemorial lake. 
Where sourest vapour most unbroken lies.' 

And as the frogs before the hostile snake 
Together of the water get them clear, 
And on the dry ground, huddling, shelter take ; 

More than a thousand ruined souls in fear 
Beheld I flee from one who, dry of feet, 80 

Was by the Stygian ferry drawing near. 

Waving his left hand he the vapour beat 
Swiftly from fore his £cu:e, nor seemed he spent 
Save with fatigue at having this to meet 

Well I opined that he from Heaven^ was sent. 
And to my Master turned. His gesture taught 
I should be dumb and in obeisance bent 

Ah me, how with disdain appeared he fraught ! 
He reached the gate, which, touching with a rod,' 
He oped with ease, for it resisted not. 90 

' People despised and banished far from God,' 

^ /^VNf Heaven: The mes- overcome is worthy of angdic 

senger comes from Heaven, and interference ; and Dante can 

bis words are holy. Against the hardly be said to meet the 

obvious interpretation, that he is messenger, who does not even 

a good angel, there lies the glance in his direction. The 

objection that no other soch is commentators have made this 

met with in Inferno, and also angel mean all kind of oatland- 

that it is spoken of as a new ish things. 

sight for him when Dante first ' A rod : A piece of the 

meets with one in Purgatory, angelic oatfit, derived from the 

Bat the obstruction now to be cadtueusoiiAetoxTy, 



ciBCLB VI.J Tlw City of Dù. 

Upon the awful threshold then be spoke, 
' How holds in you such insolence abode? 

Why kick against that will which never broke 
Short of its end, if ever i[ begin. 
And often for you fiercer tonnenis woke ? 

Butting 'gainst fate, what can yc hope 10 win ? 
Your Cerberus,' as is to you well known. 
Still bears for this a weil-pceled thtuai and chin.' 

Then by the passage foul he batk was gone, 1 

Nor spake to us, but like a man was he 
By other cares* absorbed and driven on 

Than that of those who may around him be 
And we, cimfiding in the sacred word. 
Moved toward the town in all security. 

We entered without hindrance, and 1, spurred 
By my desire the character to know 
And siyle of place such strong defences gird. 

Entering, begin mine eyes around to throw, 
And sec on every hand a vasi champaign, 1 

The teeming seal of lormenis and of woe. 

And as at Aries* where Hhone spreads o'er the plain. 
Or Pola,* hard Upon Quamaro sound 



Which bathes the boundaries Italian, 


■ CtrAirw.' Iltmiiles. when 


Umbo, n all on fire to «ton. to 


Cctbem oppoMd bii enlr«iK« 


his own place. 


to the iobnul M)cloc>^ fulened 


• ArUi: The Alpeunpo 


■ Cham rodnd his nock and 


<Elrsian FWM.) .t Aries wa. u 


.InBted hitn lo ihe gUe. 1'he 


nuirnoui cemetery, of «bich 


ugel's speech aMweis D«nlc'i 


mina Mill exist It h«l ■ etr. 


•loalxs ai to the Umili of dia. 




boHcal power. 




* Bf Mktr rmw, Ht. : It ii nm 


|.h»gl .Uliny f»^ Homan 


in tafano diU Dute U to h»l<t 




«Mene with celestial iaielli' 


• /W.- In Irtria, near the 


gMCH. The ang*!, like Bnl- 


Gair of noanuro, n>>l In hira 


rioe when she «Might Via'll In 


«intaiinnl many ancicni tooiU. 

i 



68 The Sepulc/tres. [canto hl 

The sepulchres uneven make the ground ; 

So here on every side, but far more dire 

And grievous was the fashion of them found. 
For scattered 'mid the tombs blazed many a fire, 

Because of which these with such fervour burned 

No arts which work in iron more require. 120 

All of the lids were lifted. I discerned 

By keen laments which from the tombs arose 

That sad and suffering ones were there inumed. 
I said : ' O Master, tell me who are those 

Buried within the tombs, of whom the sighs 

Come to our ears thus eloquent of woes ?' 
And he to me : * The lords of heresies^ 

With followers of all sects, a greater band 

Than thou wouldst think, these sepulchres comprise. 
To lodge them like to like the tombs are planned. i jo / 

The sepulchres have more or less of heat.' 

Then passed we, turning to the dexter hand,^ 
Tween torments and the lofty parapet 

^ Lords cf kertsies : * Heresi- for some reason Virgil turns to 

archs.' Dante now learns for the the right, so as to have the 

first time that Dis is the city of tombs on the left as be advances, 

unbelief. Each class of here- It may be that a special proof of 

tics has its own great sepul- his knowledge of the locality is 

chre. introduced when most needed — 

* Mare or less of iu€U : Accord- after the repulse by the demons 

iog to- the heinousness of the — to strengthen Dante's confid- 

heresy punished in each. It enee in him as a guide ; or, as 

was natural to associate heretics some subtly think, they being 

and punishment by fire in days now about to enter the abode 

when Dominican monks ruled of heresy, the movement to the 

the roast right signifies the importance of 

' Dexter hand : As they move the first step in forming opinion, 

across the circles, and down from The only other occasion on which 

one to the other, their course is their course is taken to the right 

usually to the left hand. Here hand is at /m/, xvit 31. 



CANTO X. 



And now advance we by a narrow (rack 
Between the tonnents and the ramparts high, 
My Master lirsE, and 1 behind his b.ick. 

'O mighiy Virtue,' at whose will am I 
Wheeled through these impious circles,' ihcn I said, 
' Speak, and in full my longing satisfy. 

The people who within the lombs arc laid, 

May they be seen ? The coverings arc all thrown 
Open, nor is there' any guard displayed,' 

And he to me : ' All shall be fastened down i 

When hither from Jehoshapha.t' they come 
Again in bodies which were once their own. 

All here with Epicurus* lind their tomb 



I 



' ytrtui: Virgil is bere «1- 
drc3Md by > new title, which, 
with the wordi o( deep respect 
that follow, mirki the full re- 
uotaijon of Duite'i confidence 
in him M his (piide. 

■ jVor il t/urt, lU. : The pite 
<ns tnaad to be strictly gtuided, 
but not lo are the tomb*. 

• ytlunìtapìuil : ' I «ill «Uo 
(■■tliiersll nctioDi, and will bring 
then down into the tatUy uf 
jchoshaphat' (Joel iii. l). 

* Sftcurui : The unbelief in 
a TulurE life, or raihei the iiulif- 




ference t» everylhÌDK but tlie 
calls, of amtntion and wotldlv 
pleasure, cmnmoo ainonic the 
nobles of Dante's a^ and that 
|irtc«iling it. went by the name 
uf Epicureanism. It is the mcnt 
lanUcal of heresies. becauK ad- 
verse to the first prindptca of all 
rtlÌKÌon>. Dante, in bi* Ireal- 
roent of heresy, dwella more en 
whu atTecu conduct as doa 
the denial of the Divine go- 
vemment — than on inlcllecttnl 
divergence from oithodoi be- 
lief. 



70 Farinata. [canto x. 

Who are his followers, and by whom 'tis held 

That the soul shares the body's mortal doom. 
Things here discovered then shall answer yield. 

And quickly, to thy question asked of me ; 

As well as^ to the wish thou hast concealed.' 
And I : * Good Leader, if I hide from thee 

My heart, it is that I may little say ; 20 

Nor only now* learned I thus dumb to be.' 
* O Tuscan, who, still hving, mak'st thy way. 

Modest of speech, through the abode of flame. 

Be pleased' a little in this place to stay. 
The accents of thy language thee proclaim 

To be a native of that state renowned 

Which I, perchance, wronged somewhat' Sudden came 
These words from out a tomb which there was found 

'Mongst others ; whereon I, compelled by fright, 

A little toward my Leader shifted ground. 30 

And he : * Turn round, what ails thee ? Lo ! upright 

Beginneth Farinata^ to arise ; 

All of him iMve the girdle comes in sight.' 



' As wdl as, etc, : The ques- Florentine family of the U berti, 

tion is: 'May they be seen?' and, in the generation before 

The wish is a desire to speak Dante, leader of the Ghibeline 

with them. or Imperialist party in Florence. 

* Nor <miy mow, eie, : Vixgil His memory long survived 
has on previous occasions im- among his fellow-townsmen as 
posed silence on Dante, as, for that of the typical noble, rough- 
instance, at /nf. iiL 51. mannered, unscrupulous, and 

* BepletLsed, eie, : From one of arrogant ; but yet, for one good 
the sepulchres, to be imagined action that he did, he at the 
as a huge sarcophagus, come same time ranked in the popu- 
words 5dmilar to the Sisfe lar estimation as a patriot and a 
Viaior! common on Roman hero. Boccaccio, misled per- 
tombs. haps by the mention of Epicurus, 

* Farinaia : Of the great says that he loved rich and deli- 



n>cui VI.] FarinaUt. ', 

On him already had 1 fixed mint' eyes. 

Towering erect with lifted front and chest, 

He seemed Inferno greatly to despise. 
And toward him 1 among the tombs wa.3 pressed 

By my Guide's nimble and courageous hand. 

While be, ' Choose well thy language,' gave behest 
Beneath his tomb when I had ta'en my stand • 

Regarding me a moment, * Of what house 

Art thou ?' as if in scorn, he made demand. 
To show myself obedient, i 

1 nothing hid, but told my a 

And, listening, he gently raised his brows.' 
' Fiercely to me they proved themselves adverse, 

And to my sires and party,' then he said ; 

' Because of which I did them Hvicc disperse.'' 
1 answered him : ' And what although they fled ! 

Twice from all quarters they returned with might. 

An art not mastered yet by these you' led.' 
Beside him then there issued into sight 

Another shade, uncovered to the chin, 

Propped on his knees, if I surmised aright. 



I 



cstc fare. It is beoase aJl his 
ihoughli were worldly thai he 
il condemned to the city uf un- 
belief. Duie bu alrcBay (/r/ 
*i. 79) inquired regarding hit 
bto. He died in II64. 

» Hit òrmii: When Dante 
lelb he ii of the Alighieri, a 
Guelf family. Farinata shows 
■mne Uight diipleauire. Or, 
aa a moilcrn FlureDlioe crilic 
■, he has 10 




they being of ihetmalt genliy, 
whiJe he wu a great ooblc. 
But ibii glou requires Itante 
Io have licen more free from 
pride of (anuly than he really 

' J'tvUt diifrra : The Ali- 
ghieri shared in the ciile of the 
Gudfs in 114S and |j6a 

* Y<m: See also line 95. 
Dante never uses the plural 
(otru to a single penon exccpl 
when dciitoa* of ahuwiog social 
as diitingoiihcd fium, or over 
and above, tnoni respect 



72 Cavalcante Cavalcanti. [can-to x. 

He peered around as if he fain would win 

Knowledge if any other was with me ; 

And then, his hope all spent, did thus begin, 
Weeping : * By dint of genius if it be 

Thou visit'st this dark prison, where my son ? 

And wherefore not found in thy company V 60 

And I to him : ' I come not here alone : 

He waiting yonder guides me : but disd^ 

Of him perchance was by your Guido ^ shown.' 
The words he used, and manner of his pain, 

Revealed his name to me beyond surmise ; 

Hence was I able thus to answer plain. 
Then cried he, and at once upright did rise, 

' How saidst thou — was ? Breathes he not then the air ? 

The pleasant light no longer smites his eyes ?' 
When he o^ hesitation was aware 70 

Displayed by me in forming my reply. 

He fell supine, no more to reappear. 
But the magnanimous, at whose bidding I 

Had halted there, the same expression wore. 

Nor budged a jot, nor turned his neck awry. 
* And W — resumed he where he paused before — 

' They be indeed but slow that art to learn, 

Than this my bed, to hear it pains me more. 

' Guido: Farìnata's com- was much older than Dante, 
panion in the tomb is Cavai- Yet they were very intimate, 
cante Cavalcanti, who, although and, intellectually, had much in 
a Guelf, was tainted with the common. With bim Dante ex- 
more specially Ghibeline error changed poems of occasion, and 
of Epicureanism. When in he terms him more than once in 
order to allay party rancour the Vita Nuova his chief friend. 
tome of the Guelf and Ghibeline The disdain of Virgil need not 
fiunilies were forced to inter- mean more than is on the sur- 
marry, his son Guido took a face. Guido died in 1501. He 
danghter of Farinata's to wife, is the hero of the Decameron^ 
This was in 1267, so that Guido vi. 9. 



ciicLK VI.] Farinata. 

But ere the fiftieth lime anew shall burn 
The lady's' face who reignelh here below. 
Of that sore art thou shalt experience earn. 

And as to the sweet world again thou'dst go. 
Tell mc, why is that people so without 
Ruth for my race,' as all their statutes show?' 

And 1 to him : ' The slaughter and the rout 
Which made the Arbia^ to run with red. 
Cause in our fane* such prayers to be poured oul' 



' Tilt Lady : Proserpine; Le. 
the moon. Ere fifty months 
from March 1300 were put, 
D*nie <ru to ue the failure of 
more than one attempt nude by 
the exiles, of whom he waa one, 
to ptin entrance (o Plorencc 
The great attempt was in the 
Uceiniùiie of 1304. 

» AW* for my rait: When 
the Gbibeline power wu finally 
broken in Florence the U berti 
were always ipeciatly excluded 
from any amnesty. There is 
mention of the poliiical cxecn- 
lina of at least one descendant 
of Farinata'^. His son when 
bciag led to the scafibld said, 
' So we pay oar fathers' debts I ' 
— Il has been so Itrag comniun 
to describe Dante as iGhibeline, 
tboocb no careful writer dot« it 
DOW, that it may be worlh while 
bel* (O remark ihil Ghibeliaism, 
B> Farinata uodcntuod II, wu 
piactically extinct in Florence 
ere Dante colcred politiisl life. 

• TUArUa: At Mont aperti, 
m the Arbia, a few miles from 




Siens, wns fonght in 1160 a great 
battle between the Guelf Flor- 
ence and her allies on the one 
hand, and on the other the 
Gbibclines of Florence, then in 
exile, under Farinata 1 theSienese 
and Tuscan Uhihelinei in general ; 
and some hundreds of men-al- 
arms lent by Manfred. Nolwilh- 
ituiding the galiant behaTiolu 
of (he Florentine borghen, the 
(luelf defeat was overwhelming, 
atul not only did the Arbia run 
red with Florentine blood — in a 
liguic~but the lutile of Monta- 
perti rained for a lime the 
cause of popular liberty and 
geaeial improveraenl in Fior- 

* Our /ant: The Pailiament 
of the people used to meet in 
Santa Keparala, the catbeilial ; 
and it is |>osiHble that the main- 
tenance of the U berti disabili- 
ties was there more than once 
confirmeil by the general body 
of (lie citiwns. The use of the 
word is in any case accounted 
fot by the frequency of political 



74 Farinata. [canto x. 

Whereon he heaved a sigh and shook his head : 

* There I was not alone, nor to embrace 

That cause was I, without good reason, led. 90 

But there I was alone, when from her place 

All granted Florence should be swept away. 

Twas P defended her with open &ce.' 
* So may your seed find peace some better day,' 

I uiged him, ' as this knot you shall untie 

In which my judgment doth entangled stay. 
If I hear rightly, ye, it seems, descry 

Beforehand what time brings, and yet ye seem 

'Neath other laws* as touching what is nigh.' 



oooferences in churches. And been ; and in thb great passage 

the temple having been intro- Farinata is repaid for his ser- 

daced, edicts are converted into vice, in despite of Inferno. 

* prayers.' * Other laws: Ciacco^ in Canto 

1 *TiDas /, eie, : Some little vi., prophesied what was to 

time after the victory of Monta- happen in Florence, and Farinata 

perti there was a great Ghibe- has just told him that four years 

line gathering from various cities later than now he will have failed 

at Empoli, when it was proposed, in an attempt to return from 

with general approval, to level exile : yet Farinata does not 

Florence with the ground in re- know if his family is still being 

venge for the obstinate Guelfism persecuted, and Cavalcanti fears 

of the population. Farinata that his son Guido is already num- 

roughly declared that as long as bered with the dead. Farinata 

be lived and had a sword he replies that like the longsighted 

would defend his native place, the shades can only see what is 

and in the £ux of this protest the some distance off, and are ignor- 

reK>lution was departed from, ant of what is going on, or about 

It is difficult to understand how to happen ; which seems to im- 

of all the Florentine nobles, ply that they forget what they 

whose wealth consisted largely once foresaw. Guido was to die 

m house property. Farinata within a few months, and the 

should have stood alone in pro- event was too close at hand to 

terting against the ruin of the come within the range of his 

dty. But so it seems to have father's vision. 



«VI.] 



Farinata. 



I 



' Like those who see best what is far from them, 
We see things,' said he, ' which afar Temain : 
Thus much enlightened by the Guide Supreme, 

To know them present or approaching, vain 
Are all our powers ; and save what they relate 
Who hither come, of earth no news we gain. 

Hence mayst thou gather in how dead a state 
Shall all our knowledge from that time be thrown 
When of the future shall be closed the gate.' 

Then, for my fault as if repentant grown, 
I said : ' Report to him who fell supine. 
That still among the living breathes his son. 

And if 1, dumb, seemed answer to decline, 
Tell him it was that 1 upon the knot 
Was pondering then, you helped me to untwine.' 

Me now my Master called, whence I besought 
With more than former sharpness of the shade. 
To tell me what companions he had got. 

lie answered me : ' Some thousand here are laid 
With me ; 'mong these the Second Frederick,' 
The Cardinal* too ; of others nought be said.' 



' Tin Stroai FrnUHci : The 
Emperor of that name who 
reignol from I230to 1150, and 
waged a life-loDg war with the 
l'epa ^r (npreoiiicy in Italy. 
It ij not hawercr for hi> enmity 
with Rome thai he ii placed in 
■be Siith Ciit:le, but for hii 
Epicoreviinn— «I Dante under- 
■tood it. From hit Sicilian court 
■ tpirit of free inquiry ipmd 
thniDgb the Penimuta. With 
men of the ^tamp of Farinaln it 



would be convened into a erede 
material tm. 

' 71/ Cardine: OlUviaba, 
of the powerful Tuscan binily of 
the Ulaldbi, a nun of great 
political activity, ami knowu in 
Tuscany as "The Cardinal.' 
Hi» lympalhia were not wllh 
the Roman Court, 11)e new* of 
U ontapcrli filled bim with de> 
light, and Uler. when tbcTototti 
Ghibclines rcfuicd him money 
lie had asked fur, he bunt out 



76 VirgiTs Injunction. [canto x. 

Then was he hid ; and towards the Bard antique 
I turned my steps, revolving in my brain 
The ominous words ^ which I had heard him speak. 

He moved, and as we onward went again 
Demanded of me : ' Wherefore thus amazed ?' 
And to his question I made answer plain. 

* V^thin thy mind let there be surely placed,' 
The Sage bade, ' what 'g^nst thee thou heardest say. 
Now mark me well ' (his finger here he raised), 

' When thou shalt stand within her gentle ray i jo 

Whose beauteous eye sees all, she will make known 
The stages* of thy journey on life's way.' 

Turning his feet, he to the left moved on ; 
Leaving the wall, we to the middle' went 
Upon a path that to a vale strikes down. 

Which even to us above its foulness sent 

with ' And yet I have lost my Paradise instructs Dante in what 

semi for the Ghibelines — if I have his future life is to be—one of 

a sooL* He died not earlier poverty and exile (/iini^. xviL). 

than 1273. After these illus- This is, however, done at the 

trions names Farinata scorns to request of Beatrice, 

mention meaner ones. * To the middle : Turning 

^ OmmoMs wards: Those in to the left they cut across the 

which Farinata foretold Dante's circle till they reach the inner 

exile. boundary of the city of tombs. 

' Tke stages, etc, : It is Cac- Here there is no wall, 
dagnida, his ancestor, who in 



Pope Anastastus. 



CANTO XI. 



Wb at the margin of a lofty steep 

Made of great shattered stones in circle bent, 
Airived where worser torments crowd the deep. 

So horrible a stench and violent 
Was upward wafted from the vast abyss,' 
Behind the cover we for shelter went 

Of a great tomb where 1 saw written this ; 
' Pope Anastasius* is within me thrust. 
Whom the straight way Phottnus made to miss.' 
" 'Now on our course a while we linger must,' 
The Master said, ' be but our sense resigned 
A little to it, and the filthy gust 



' Vatlnhyu: They »re no* « 
the inner tide of the Sixth CItde, 
and upon the vctge of the rocky 
Heep whidl ilopes down Troni it 
into (he Seventh. All the lower 
Hell lies beneath Ihem, bih! it ii 
fram that mlher ihan from iha 
next eJTcIc in panicalii ihal the 
stench arÌK*, symbolical of the 
fcolnesi of the lini which arcpnn- 
Ithcd their; The noiKiiDC imclli 
which nuke part of the honor of 
Infamo are afier (his wnutimn 
nenlicoed, but neveT dwell upon 
Uf^. «*iii- 106, and xxìk. jo). 




' /bfV^HiuMmK.' Thescond 
of I he name, elected Pope 
in Vjft. Pboiini», bishop of 
Sircnium, wai infected with 
ihe Sibellian heresy, Uit he was 
drpoMd more than a ceniuiy 
liefure the lime of AnaiUiiiii. 
Dame follovrs tome ohicure 
legend in chaigiK); Anatutiui 
wiih heray. The im|K»nant 
[Hiini it iha[ Ihe one herRic, 
in Ihe tense utnally attached 
10 the tenn, named at being 
in the city of unbelief. Is a 
P»l«. 



78 The kinds of Sin, [canto xi. 

We shall not heed.' Then I : < Do thou but find 
Some compensation lest our time should run 
Wasted.' And he : ' Bdiold, 'twas in my mind. 

Girt by the rocks before us, O my son, 
Lie three small circles,'^ he began to tell, 
' Graded like those vnth which thou now hast done, 

All of them filled with spirits miserable. 
That sight' of them may thee henceforth suffice. 20 
Hear how and wherefore in these groups they dwell 

Whate'er in Heaven 's abhorred as wickedness 
Has injury' for its end ; in others' bane 
By firand resulting or in violent wise. 

Since firaud to man alone ^ doth appertain, 
God hates it most ; and hence the fraudulent band, 
Set lowest down, endure a fiercer pain. 

> Tkret sma/i cireUs: The mentioning in a general way 

Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth ; that the fraodolent are set lowest 

small in dicnmferenoe compared in Inferno, Viigil proceeds to 

with those above. The pilgrims define violence, and to tell how 

are now deep in the hollow the violent occupy the circle 

cone. immediately beneath them — the 

• That sight, etc, : After hear- Seventh. For division of the 

ing the following explanation maliciously wicked into two 

Dante no longer asks to what classes Duite is supposed to be 

classes the sinners met with indebted to Cicero : ' Injury 

bdong, but only as to the guilt may be wrought by force or by 

of individual shades. fraud. . . Both are unnatural for 

' Injury: They have left man, but fraud is the more 

above them the circles of those hatefiiL* — De Oficm, i. 13. It 

whose sin consists in the ex- is remarkable that Virgil saj^ 

aggention or misdirection of a nothing of those in the Sixth 

wholesome natural instinct. Circle in this account of the 

Bdow them lie the circles filled classes of sinners, 
with such as have been guilty ^ To man alene, etc, : Fraud 

of malicious wickedness. This involves the corrupt use of the 

manifests itself in two ways : by powers that distinguish us fiom 

violence or by fraud. After first the brutes. 



Divisions of Inferno, 



79 



Of the violent is the circle next at hand 
To USI and since three ways is violence shown, 
Tis in three several circuits built and planned. 30 

To God, ourselves, or neighbours may be done 
Violence, or on the things by them possessed 1 
As reasoning clear shall unto ihce make known. 

Our neighbour may by violence be distressed 
With grievous wounds, or slain ; his goods and Unds 
By havoc, lire, and plunder be oppressed. 

Hence those who wound and slay with violent hands. 
Robbers, and spoilers, in (he nearest round 
Are all tormented in their various bands. 

Violent against himself may man be found, 40 

And 'gainst his good» ; therefore without avail 
They in the next are in repent-ance drowned 

Who on themselves loss of your world entail. 
Who gamble' and their substance madly spend. 
And who when called to joy lament and wniL 

And even to God may violence extend 
By heart denial and by blasphemy, 
Scorning what nature doth in bounty lend. 

Sodom and Cahors' hence are doomed to lie 



' Wka gamilt, Ki. : A diffet- 
ent àa from the Uviih ipending 
pnniibcd in the Fourth Circle 
(/«/. vii.). ThediitinctioniathKl 
between thrifilessncn and the 
prodigality which, itripping ■ 
man of the meiTu of living, dit- 
KWeU him with life, ai rlescribcd 
hi the Mlowinff line. It is (ran 
WMong pradlgal* that the rank* 
sf Niddei «R Ki^atlT "ll^- '"^ 
ha« they are appropriately 
plaotd lo(ether. It may seem 
iiraDfe thai in hi» cUviftcalion 



of guilt Lfante iliould rank 
violence to oue'i telf ai a more 
heinooi «in ihin that committed 
B^nit one'i neighboar. He 
may have in view the fact thai 
none harm their ncighhoun •» 
much ■( they who arc oblìnow 
of their own trae intereM. 

> Salam amd Cakgn : Sw 
neaiiiM nature an reckoned tint 
■gninst God, a> eaplained lower 
down in IhJiCasto. Cahon in 
Luigoedoc bad in the Middle 
Ages the repulalioa of beine a 




8o The kituls of Sin, [canto xl 

V^thin the narrowest circlet surely sealed ; 50 

And such as God within their hearts defy. 
Fraud,^ 'g^nst whose bite no conscience findeth shield, 

A man may use with one who in him lays 

Trusty or with those who no such credence yield. 
Beneath this latter kind of it decays 

The bond of love which out of nature grew ; 

Hence, in the second circle* herd the race 
To feigning g^ven and flattery, who pursue 

Magic, false coining, theft, and simony. 

Pimps, barrators, and suchlike residue. 60 

The other fonn of fraud makes nullity 

Of natural bonds ; and, what is more than those. 

The special trust whence men on men rely. 
Hence in the place whereon all things repose. 

The narrowest circle and the seat of Dis,' 

Each traitor 's gulfed in everlasting woes.' 
' Thy explanation. Master, as to this 

Is clear,' I said, ' and thou hast plainly told 

Who are the people stowed in the abyss. 
But tell why those the muddy marshes hold, 70 

The tempest-driven, those beaten by the rain, 

And such as, meeting, virulently scold. 
Are not within the crimson city ta'en 

nest of usurers. These in old same level, as we shall find. 

English Chronicles are tenned ' Frauds etc, : Fraud is of 

Caorsins. With the sins of such a nature that conscience 

Sodom and Cahors are ranked never fails to give due warning 

the denial of God and blasphemy against the sin. This is an 

against Him— deeper sins than aggravation of the guilt of it 

the erroneous conceptions of the ' T%i second circle: The 

Divine nature and government second now beneath them ; that 

punished in the Sixth Circle. The is, the Eighth, 

three concentric rings composing ' SecU of Dis : The Ninth and 

the Seventh Circle are all on the last Circle. 



ciRCLs VI.] Divisions of Inferno. 



I 



For punishment, if hateful unto God ; 

And, if noi hateful, wherefore doomed to pain V 

And he to me ; ' Why wander thus abroad, 
More than is wont, thy wits ? or how engrossed 
Is now thy mind, and on what things bestowed V 

Hast thou the memory of the passage lost 
In which thy Ethics' for their subject treat 
Of the three moods by Heaven abhorred the most- 
Malice and bestiality complete ; 
And how, compared with these, incontinence 
Offends God less, and lesser blame doth meet ^ 

If of this doctrine thoo extract the sense. 
And coll to memory what people ore 
Above, rnitside, in endless penitence, 

Why from these guilty ihey are sundered far 
Thou shalt discern, and why on ihcm alight 
The strokes of justice in less angry war.' 

■ O Sun that clearest every troubled sight, 
So charmed am I by thy resolving speech, 
Uuubl yields me joy no less thari knowing right 

Therefore, I pray, a little backward reach,' 



> rkj Elkiti: The Eiliia PhiUlcikci ((7»V. rm.)loiba« 

ot AiiMotle, in which it is uid : that Virgil's diiqultlllon is 

* With rtgud to muuien, these fouatled on thii threefold ciani' 

threclbiagsaielo beeichewed ; lication of AriMutle'»— violaicc 

inconilDcnce, vice, and beili- being taken to be the lame •> 

alily.' AristoUc holds inconlin- liexialtty, and malice u vice. 

enceloDonuiiinlbeiioniodervtc Bui the reference lo Arialoile 

fmlatgence of propensiliei which is maile wiih the limiteli pur- 

nnderriehl guidance «e adapted poac of jimifyine the lenienl 

^ lawful plcaiiue. It treatment of incmtineace ; in 

i*. ceneially ipeaking, the un of the tame way aa a few tines 

which those about whe«n Dante further on Genesi* b refeneil 

hu iiHjnired were guiltjp.— It to in toppon of the h«(di 

has been ingeniouily tonghl by ircainicnl of usury. 




82 Usury. [canto zi. 

I asked, ' to where thoo say'st that usury 

Sins 'gainst God's bounty ; and this mystery teach.' 

He said : *" Who g^ves ear to Philosophy 
Is taught by her, nor in one place alone, 
What nature in her course is governed by, 

Even Mind Divine, and art which thence hath grown ; loo 
And if thy Physics^ thou wilt search within. 
Thou It find ere many leaves are open thrown, 

This art by yours, far as your art can win. 
Is followed close — the teacher by the taught ; 
As grandchild then to God your art is kin. 

And from these two — do thou recall to thought 
How Genesis* begins — should come supplies 
Of food for man, and other wealth be sought 

And, since another plan the usurer plies, 
Nature and nature's child have his disdain ;' no 

Because on other ground his hope relies. 

But come,^ for to advance I now am fain : 
The Fishes* over the horizon line 
Quiver ; o'er Caunis now stands all the Wain ; 

And further yonder does the cliff decline.' 

' Physics: The Physics of against usury closes one of 

Aristotle, in which it is said : the most and passages of the 

* Art imitates nature.' Art in- Comtdy, The shortness of the 

dudes handicrafts. Canto almost suggests that 

' Genesis : * And the Lord Dante had himself got weary of 

God took the man, and put it. 

him into the garden to dress * BdU come^ etc, : They have 

it and to keep it.* ' In the been all this time resting behind 

sweat of thy face sdialt thou eat the lid of the tomb, 

bread.' • The Fishes^ etc. : The sun 

* His disdain : The usurer being now in Aries the stars of 

seeks to get wealth independ- Pisces begin to rise about a couple 

ently of honest labour or re- of hours before sunrise. The 

liance on the processes of na- Great Bear lies above Caurus, 

ture. This far-fetched argument the quarter of the N.N.w. 



CIRCLE VI.] The Advance. 83 

wind. It seems impossible to appears from Inf, xxL 1 12. 

to hannonise the astronomical — The time is now near dawn 

indications scattered throughout on the Saturday morning. It is 

the Comedy^ there being traces almost needless to say that 

of Dante's having sometimes Virgil speaks of the stars as he 

used details belonging rather to knows they are placed, bat 

the day on which Good Friday without seeing them. By what 

fell in 1300, the 8th of April, light they see in Inferno is no- 

than to the (supposed) true where explained. We have 

anniversary of the crucifixion, been told that it was dark as 

That this, the 25th of March, is night {Inf, ìt. io, v. 28). 
the day he intended to conform 



84 The Rough Descent. [canto xii. 



CANTO XII. 

The place of our descent^ before us lay 
Precipitous, and there was something more 
From sight of which all eyes had turned away. 

As at the ruin which upon the shore 
Of Adige' fell upon this side of Trent — 
Through earthquake or by slip of what before 

Upheld it — from the summit whence it went 
Far as the plain, the shattered rocks supply 
Some sort of foothold to who makes descent ; 

Such was the passage down the precipice high. lo 

And on the riven gully's very brow 
Lay spread at large the Cretan Infamy' 

1 Our descent: To the Seventh Italian miles' (Gsell-Fels, Ober, 

Circle. Ital, i. 35). 

• Adige: Diflerent localities * 751^ Cretan Infamy: The 

m the valley of the Adige have Minotaur, the offspring of Pasi- 

been fixed on as the scene of phae ; a half-bovine monster 

this landslip. The Lavini di who inhabited the Cretan laby- 

Marco, about twenty miles south rinth, and to whom a human 

of Trent, seem best to answer victim was offered once a year, 

to the description. They'consbt He lies as guard upon the 

of black blocks of stone and Seventh Circle — that of the vio- 

fragments of a landslip which, lent (Inf, xL 23, ir^^)— and is 

according to the Chronicle of set at the top of the nigged 

Fulda, fell u the year 883 and slope, itself the scene of a 

overwhelmed the valley for four violent convulsion. 



Tlte Minotaur. 



8! 



Which was conceived in the pretended cow. 

Us when he saw, he bit himself for rage 

Like one whose anger gnaws him through and througk 
' Perhaps thou deem est," called to him the Sage, 

' This is the Duke of Athens ' drawing nigh. 

Who war to the death with thee on earth did wage. 
Begone, thou brute, for this one passing by 

Untutored by thy sister has ihee found, lo 

And only comes thy sufferings to spy.' 
And OS the bull which snaps what held it bound 

On being smitten by the fatal blow, 

Halts in its course, and reels upon the ground. 
The Minotaur 1 saw reel to and fro ; 

And he, the alert, cried : ' To the passage haste i 

While yet he chafes 'twere well thou down shouldsi gn.' 
So we descended by the slippery waste' 

Of shivered stones which many a lime gave way 

'Neath the new weight* my feci upon them placed. 30 
I musing went ; and he began to say : 

* Perchance this ruined slope thou Ihinkesl on. 

Watched by the brute rage 1 did now allay. 
But I would have thee know, when I came down 

The former lime' into this lower Hell, 

The cliff had not this ruin ondergone. 



■ Dmkt of AlJiau : Thewiu, 
innruclcd by Aiiadnc, (Uughter 
of Puiplué and Minoi, how to 
aalwii the .Minotaur, entered the 
labyrinth in the character of a 
ticlim, ilew the monUer, anri 
then mode his way out, guided 
by ■ thmd he had tuvgond m 



' TV lU/ftty ' 



The 



in lutxtem Tuscan a place where 
ea^th or ttones bave been care- 
lessly hhot into a heap. 

' rii mw vt>(M -■ The slope 
had never before been trodden 
by mortal Foot. 

■* n/ Jarmtr timi: Wh«B 
Vtr^il daccndcd to croke a 
shade from the Ninth Cìtde 
(/»/ U. MJ. 




86 Thi Violent [canto xii. 

It was not long, if I distinguish well. 

Ere He appeared who wrenched great prey fix>m Dis^ 

From out the upmost circle. Trembling fell 
Through all its parts the nauseous abyss 40 

With such a violence» the world, I thought. 

Was stirred by love ; for, as they say, by this 
She back to daos' has been often brought 

And then it was this ancient rampart strong 

Was shattered here and at another spot' 
But toward the valley look. We come ere long 

Down to the river of blood ^ where boiling lie 

All who by violence work others wrong.' 
O insane rage ! O blind cupidity ! 

By which in our brief life we are so spurred, 50 

Ere downward plunged in evil case for aye I 
An ample ditch I now beheld engird 

And sweep in circle all around the plain, 

As from my Escort I had lately heard. 
Between this and the rock in single train 

Centaurs' were running who were armed with bows, 

As if they hunted on the earth again. 

^ Prey from Dis : The shades * Another spat : See Inf, xxi. 

delivered from Limbo by Christ 112. The earthquake at the 

(Inf, iv. 53). The expression in Crucifixion shook even Inferno 

the text is probably suggested to its base. 

by the words of the hymn * Tlu river of blood : Phlcge- 

VexUla : Pradamque tuiit Tar' thon, the ' boiling river. ' Styx 

(oris. and Acheron have been already 

passed. Lethe, the fourth in- 

* To CAacs: The reference is femal river, is placed by Dante 

to the theory of Empedocles, in Purgatory. The first round 

known to Dante through the or circlet of the Seventh Circle 

refutation of it by Aristotle. The is filled by Phlegethon. 

theory was one of periods of unity ^ Centaurs: As this round is 

and division in nature, according the abode of such as are guilty 

as love or hatred prevailed. of violence against their neigh- 




ctRCLE v:i.| Tlu Cmtaurs. 87 

Observing us descend they all stood doie, 
Save three of them who parted from the band 
With bow, and arrows they in coming chose. 60 

' What torment,' from afar one made demand, 
' Come ye to share, who now descend the hill ? 
1 shoot unless ye ansuter whence ye stand.' 

My Master said : ' We yield no answer till 
We come to Chiron' standing at thy side ; 
But thy quick temper always serve<. thee ill' 

Then touching me: "Tis Nessus;' he who died 
With love for beauteous Dejanire possessed. 
And who himself his own vendetta plied. 

He in the middle, staring on his breast, 70 

Is mighty Chiron, who Achilles bred ; 
And ncKt the wrathful Pholus. They invest 

The fosse and in their thousands round it trend. 
Shooting whoever from the blood shall lift, 
More than his crime allows, his guilty head.' 

As we moved nearer to thuse creatures swift 
Chiron drew forth a shaft and dressed his beard 
Back on his jaws, using the arrow's cleft. 

And when his ample mouth of hair wat cleared, 

He said to his companions : ' Have ye teen 80 

The things the second touches straight are stirred. 

As they by feet of shades could ne'er have bees V 
And my good Guide, who 10 his breast had gotic — 
The part where Join the natures,' ' Well I ween 

blood -sUinnl (hitl, telling het 

it wonlil inmrc the hilhrnlncu 

to htr of any whom (he lo*ed. 

> CUnm: Calici the moil Ifemles wore It and dltd <A 

justof iheCentaure. the venom i and Ihni Kcnua 

■ fftinu : Slain by Hercnla «veoc*! himiclr. 

Wben ' TV tialiim: Tbe part of 
dgrinc he Bam IVtanifa hU (be Cmtaar when (he «idIbc 



88 The Tyrants, [canto xii. 

He lives/ made answer ; ' and if, thus alone, 
He seeks the valley dim 'neath my control, 
Necessity, not pleasure, leads him on. 

One came from where the alleluiahs roll, 
Who charged me with this office strange and new : 
No robber he, nor mine a felon souL 90 

But, by that Power which makes me to pursue 
The rugged journey whereupon I fore. 
Accord us one of thine to keep in view. 

That he may show where lies the ford, and bear 
This other on his back to yonder strand ; 
No spirit he, that he should cleave the air.' 

Wheeled to the right then Chiron gave command 
To Nessus : ' Turn, and lead them, and take tent 
They be not touched by any other band.'^ 

We with our trusty Escort forward went, 100 

Threading the margin of the boiling blood 
Where they who seethed were raising loud lament. 

People I saw up to the chin imbrued, ' 

' These all are tyrants,' the great Centaur said, 
' Who blood and plunder for their trade pursued. 

Here for their pitiless deeds tears now are shed 
By Alexander, ' and Dionysius fell, 
Through whom in Sicily dolorous years were led. 

The forehead with black hair so terrible 

Is Ezzelino ;' that one blond of hue, 1 10 

body is joined on to the homan Romano, the greatest Lombard 

neck and bead. Ghibeline of his time. He was 

^ Other band: Of Centam^. son-in-law of Frederick ii., and 

* Alexander: It is not known was Imperial Vicar of the Tre- 

whether Alexander the Great or visian Mark. Towards the close 

a petty Thessalian tyrant is here of Frederick's life, and for some 

meant. Dionysius: The cruel years after, he exercised almost 

tyrant of Sjrracuse. independent power in Vicenza, 

^ Etulino: Or Azzolino of Padua, and Verona. Cruelty, 
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ciicLKvii.] Guy of MoHl/orl. 89 ^ 


Obizzo < d'Este, whom, as 


nimours tell, J 


His stepson murdered, and 


report speaks true.' ^^^^^| 


I to ihe Poet turned, who ^ave command : ^^^^^| 


' Regard Ihou cbieSy him 


follow ^^^^H 


Ere long the Centaur halted on the strand, ^H 


Close to a pcopli' who, fer as the throat, ^H 


Forth or that bulicami^' seemed lo stand. | 


Thence a lone shade to us 


he pointed out S 


Saying : ' In God's house* ran he weapon through ^ 


The heart which still on 


Thames wins cult devout.' no 


erected into a ty&tcm, was his 


believed, hy a son, here called 




a ste[ison for hit unniuural con- 




duct. But thoughUuite vouches 




for Ihe truth of the run.our il 


Kdi Italians, nyiBanrkhardi. he 


seems to have l>een an invenlion. 




' TÀalbulùami: The strenm 


petsonace or the thirteenth cen- 


of boiling blood is probably 


luiy; and «round hismemory, as 


luuncd from the buliairoe, or hoi 


around Frederick 'i, there galh- 


spring, best known lo Dante— 


end itnnge legends He died 


that near Viterbo (see In/, xiv. 


in 1159, of a wound received in 


79). And i[ may be that the 


hatile. When urged to conf»» 


mention of the bulicame iuk- 


hii >ins by llie monk who csme 


gesti the reference at line II9. 


to shrive him, he declaiol thai 


» /n God-i A«uu: Ulef•ll^ 


the only lin on his conKii^ncc 


'In the bosom of God.' The 


»Bi ncxtigence in revenge. Hut 


ilmdc i> Ihat of Guy, son of 


this may be mythical, u may alio 


Simon of Monlfort and Vicar In 


b« Ihe long bWk bur between 


Tuscany of Charles of Anjou. 


hit eyebrows, which rose up nifi 


In 1371 be subbed, in the 


and terrible u hit anger waxed. 


Cathednl of Viterbo, Henry, 


• OUtt»: Theiecood Marquit 


son of Richaid of Cornwall and 


of Erte of that name. He «a. 


cousin of Kdwaid i. of England. 


Ic(d of Fernra. There seems 


The motive of the murder was 


lillk, if any. cvidencceilanlor his 


to revenge the death of hii 


bòne (pcciallyenicl. Asa strong 


father. Simon, at Evnhkm. 


Uoelf he look ndet with Chailo 


The body o( the young prince 


h of Anjoa aganW Manfred. He 


was conveyed to England, and 




the heart was placed in a «»k 

1 



JO Tke TyranU. [carerò : 

Then I saw people, some with heads in view, 
And some their chesEs above ihe river bore ; 
And many ofihem 1, beholding, knew. 

And thus the blood went dwindling more and more. 
Until at last it covered but the feet : 
Here took we passage' to the other shore, 

'As on this hand thou scesl still abate 

In depth the volume of the boiling stream,' 

The Centaur said, ' so grows its depth more great, 

Believe me, towards the opposite extreme, 
Until again its circling course attains 
The place where tyrants must lament. Supreme 

Justice upon that side involves in pains, 
With Attila,* once of the world the pest, 
Pyrrhus' and Sextus : and for ever drains 

Tears out of Rinicr of Corneto' pressed 
And Rinier Paizo' in that boiling mass. 
Whose brigandage did so the roads infest' 

Then turned he back alone, the ford lo pass. 



upon Ibe tomb of the Confeswr. 
The shade of Guy Blonds up to 
the diin in blood amoDg the 
woTSI of ihe lyrinlj, and itone. 
became al the eoonnitj of hU 

' HtnùnAvitpasiage: Dante 
on Nesus' bock. Virgil hm 
faUen behind to allow the Cen- 
taur to set as guide ; and bow 
he cro&ses the stream Dante does 

' ,Ì«iVo.KinKoftheHuns,-who 
invaded part of Italy in the fifth 
century ; and who, according to 
the mistaken belief oTDopte's age, 
was ihe deraslaloT of Florence. 



' Pyrrkta: King of E(Hni>, 
Ststits : Son of Pompey ; a great 
Ka-caplain who fought ogoiiut 
the Triumvirs, The crime of 
the lirat, in Dante's eyes, is 
that be fought with Rome ; of 
tbe Kcond, that he opposed 
Augustus. 

* Kinirr ef Camde: Who 
in Dante's time disturbed the 
coast of the Slates of the 
Church by his robberies and 
violence. 

' Siititr Piuu : Of the giemt 
family of the Patii of Val 
d'Alni^ was eitcorom nnicated in 
1269 for Tohtiing ecclesiastics. 




The Harpiés. 



CANTO XIll. 



Ere N«ssus landed on the other shore 

We for our part within a forest' drew, 

Which of no pathway any traces bore. 
Not green the foliage, but of dasky hue ; 

Not smooth the boughs, but gnarled and twisted round ; 

For apples, poisonous thorns upon them grew. 
No rougher brakes or matted worse are found 

Where savage beasts belwixt Comcto* roam 

And Cecina,' abhorring cultured ground. 
The loathsome Harpies' nestle here at home, to 

Who from the Slrophadcs the Trojans chased 

With dire predictions of a woe to come. 



I 



' ** fami: The leeond 
round of the Seventh CinJc con- 
tili* of t bell (if lanijin'l furcit, 
endoteli by llie rivet of blood, 
and devoted to luicidcs amt 
prodifpti, 

* Canute uni/ Citine ■ Cumeio 
i> a town OD the costi of whit 
Died to be the Sutes of the 
Church ) Cecin* > itream nut 
fu toulh of Lqihurn. BelwecD 
Ihcat lies the Muemma, * div 
trici of gieat natural fcrtililf, 
DOW being leit and again lo cnlti- 
valJoa, bat for ae» > neglected 
and poiiomnu wildcmeK. 




> Harfits : Moiulen with 
the bodiei of birds and the hcadi 
of women. In the /Emtd, iii., 
tlicy are described ai deliling 
ilie frast of which the Trr^ani 
were about to partake ud une of 
the i^itrophades — island* of (he 

the prophecy wn* made that 
■lOneni and hii foUuwen ihotild 
be reduced to eat their tablet 
ere they acquired a Mttlenent 
in Iialy. fiere the Haipiei 
lymboliie thameful wuce and 
disgust wtih life- 



92 The Suicides. [canto xiii. 

Great winged are they, but human necked and £u:ed. 
With feathered belly, and with claw for toe ; 
They shriek upon the bushes wild and waste. 

* Ere passing further, I would have thee know,' 
The worthy Master thus began to say, 
' Thou 'rt in the second round, nor hence shalt go 

Till by the horrid sand thy footsteps stay. 
Give then £^ood heed, and things thou It recognise 20 
That of my words will prove* the verity.' 

Wailings on every side I heard arise : 
Of who might raise them I distinguished nought ; 
Whereon I halted, smitten with surprise. 

I think he thought that haply 'twas my thought 
The voices came from people 'mong the trees. 
Who, to escape us, hiding-places sought ; 

Wherefore the Master said : ' From one of these 
Sns^ thou a twig, and thou shalt understand 
How little with thy thought the fiurt agrees.' 30 

Thereon a little I stretched forth my hand 
And plucked a tiny branch from a g^reat thorn. 
' Why dost thou tear me ?' made the trunk demand. 

When dark with blood it had begun to turn, 
It cried a second time : ' Why wound me thus ? 
Doth not a spark of pity in thee bum ? 

Though trees we be, once men were all of us ; 
Yet had our souls the souls of serpents been 
Thy hand might well have proved more piteous.' 

As when the fire hath seized a fagot green 40 

At one extremity, the other sighs. 
And wind, escaping, hisses ; so was seen. 



* WiUprooe^ dc, : The things of the blood and piteous voice 
seen by Dante are to make cred- that issued from the torn bashes 
ible what Virgil tells {jEn. iii.) on the tomb of Polydoms. 



ciRCLKvii.] Pier delle Vigne. 93 

Al where the branch was broken, blood to rise 

And words were mined with it. I dropped the spray 
And stood like one whom terror doth surprise. 

The Sage replied : ' Soul vexed with injury. 
Had he been only able to give trust 
To what he read narrated in my lay,' 

His hand toward ihpc would never have been thrusl. 
"Tis hard for faith ; and I, to make it plain, 50 

Ur^^ him ■□ trial, mourn it [hough I must. 

But tell him who thou wast ; so shall remain 
This for amends to thee, thy fame shall blow 
Afresh on earth, where he returns again.' 

And then the trunk : ' Thy sweei words charm me so, 
1 cannot dumb remain ; nor count Ìl hard 
If I some pains upon my speech bestow. 

For I am he' who held both keys in ward 

Of Frederick's heart, and lumcd them how I would. 
And sofUy oped it, and as sodly barred, 60 



' A> lay : See previoni note. 
Duite thus indirectly ocknow' 
ledges bis debt Id Viigtt ; and, 
))crliaps, at the same time puts 
in his claim to an imagiiutive 
ticence equal to that taken by 
hii master. On a modem 
Tcadct the ellécl uf the rcfercnra 
is lu weaken Ihc verisimilitude 
of the inddcnL 

" /ir / am Ar. <tt. : The 
speaker is Pier iletle Vl|;nc, 
who frum lieing a begt-ing 
student of Itologna rc»e la be 
the Chancellor of the Empecur 
Frederick II., the chief eoun' 
dllor of that mouich, and one 
of the brighlot 



his Intellectual court Peter 
was perhaps Ihe more endeared 
lu his oiaiter because, like him, 
be was a poet of no mean order. 
There are iwo accounts of what 
caused bis di^^ce. Accontin); 
to one of these he was fouml lo 
b»ve betiayed Frederick's in- 
terests in favour of Ihe fope's ; 
and according to the other be 
tried to poivm him. Neither is 
it known wbelhci he committed 
suicide ; though be is aaid lo 
have done h> aflci being dis- 
graced, lij dashing hia bnini 
nut a^ainsl % cliurch wall in 
I'isa. Dante deaily follows 
ihii legend. Tlic wbolc epiude 



94 Pier delle Vigne. [canto xiii. 

Till scarce another in his counsel stood. 
To my high office I such loyalty bore, 
It cost me sleep and haleness of my blood. 

The harlot^ who removeth nevermore 
From Caesar's house eyes ignorant of shame — 
A common curse, of courts the special sore — 

Set against me the minds of all aflame, 
And these in turn Augustus set on Are, 
Till my glad honours bitter woes became. 

My soul, filled full with a disdainful ire, 70 

Thinking by means of death disdain to flee, 
'Gainst my just self unjustly did conspire. 

I swear even by the new roots of this tree 
My fealty to my lord I never broke, 
For worthy of all honour sure was he. 

If one of you return 'mong living folk. 
Let him restore my memory, overthrown 
And suffering yet because of envy's stroke.' 

Still for a while the poet listened on. 
Then said : ' Now he is dumb, lose not the hour, 80 
But make request if more thou 'dst have made known.' 

And I replied : ' Do thou inquire once more 
Of what thou thinkest' I would gladly know ; 
I cannot ask ; ruth wrings me to the core.' 



is eloqnent of the esteem in Virgil never asks a question for 
which Peter*s memory was held his own satisfaction. He knows 
by Dante. His name is not who the spirits are, what brought 
mentioned in Inferno, but yet them there, and which of them 
the promise is amply kept that will speak honestly out on the 
it shall flourish on earth again, promise of having his fame re- 
freed from unmerited disgrace, freshed in the world. It should 
He died about 1249. b^ noted how, by a hint, he 

* The harlot: Envy. has made Peter aware of who 

* Of what thou thinkest^ etc, : he is (line 48) ; a delicate at- 



11.] 



The Suùides. 



On ihis he spake : ' Even as (he man shall do. 
And hbcrally, what thou of him hast prayed. 
Imprisoned spirit, do thou further show 

How with these knots the spirits have been made 
Incorporate ; and, if thou canst, declare 
If from such members e'er is loosed a shade.' 9 

Then from the trunk came vehement puffs of air ; 
Next, to these words converted was the wind : 
' My answer to you shall be short and clear. 

When the fierce soul no longer is conlined 
In flesh, torn thence by action of its own, 
To the Seventh Depth by Minos 'tis consigned. 

No choice is made of where it shall be thrown 
Within the wood ; but where by chance 'lis flung 
It germinates hke seed of spelt that's sown. 

A forest tree it ^frows from sapling young ; \a 

Eating its leaves, the Harpies cause it pain. 
And open loopholes whence its sighs are wrUng. 

We for our vestments shall return again 

Like others, but in them shall ne'er be clad :' 
Men justly lose what from themselves they've ta'en. 

Dragged hither by us, all througlioul the sad 
Forest our bodies shall be hung on high ; 
Each on the thorn of its destructive shade.' 

While to the trunk we listening lingered nigh, 
Thinking he might proceed to, tell us more, 1 1 

A sudden uproar we were startled by 

Like him who, that the huntsman and the boar 



Initiun jHclileil to no other * li iMtm ikatl n/tr it dmà : 

■hwle in the Inferno, except Uoccacclu a here Bt erni paini 

\S\jma (Inf. »x*i, 79), «ml, to are Dante from > charge of 

pcrluip^ Biuncltu Latini Klnf. ci>ntnidi(.-iing the tenet of the 

f, 99)> rerarrectiua Df ibe Heih. 




96 Thi Prodigals. [canto xiil 

To where he stands are sweeping in the chase» 
Knows by the crashing trees and brutish roar. 

Upon our left we saw a couple race 
Naked^ and scratched ; and they so quickly fled 
The forest barriers burst before their face. 

* Speed to my rescue, death !' the foremost pled. 
The next, as wishing he could use more haste ; 
' Not thus, O Lano,' thee thy l^;s bested 120 

When one at Toppo*s tournament thou wast' 
Then, haply wanting breath, aside he stepped. 
Merged with a bush on which himself he cast 

Behind them through the forest onward swept 
A pack of dogs, black, ravenous, and fleet. 
Like greyhounds from their leashes newly slipped. 

In him who crouched they made their teeth to meet. 
And, having piecemeal all his members rent, 
Haled them away enduring anguish great 

Grasping my hand, my Escort forward went 130 

And led me to the bush which, all in vain, 
Throu^ its ensanguined openings made lament 

' James of St Andrews,'' it we heard complain ; 
' What profit hadst thou making me thy shield ? 
For thy bad life doth blame to me pertain ?' 

' Naked: These are the by hb side at Pieve del Toppo, 

prodigals ; their nakedness re- preferring, as was supposed, to 

presenting the state to which end his life at once rather than 

in life they had reduced them- drag it out in poverty, 
selves. * James of Si, Andrews: 

' Lano: Who made one of Jacopo da Sant* Andrea, a 

a club of prodigals in Siena Paduan who inherited enormous 

ilftf, xxix. 130) and soon ran wealth which did not last him for 

thiongh his fortune. Joining in long. He literally threw money 

a Florentine expedition in 1288 away, and would bum a house 

against Arezzo, he refused to for the sake of the blaze. His 

escape from a defeat encountered death has been placed in 1239. 




Tkt Patrons of Florence. 97 

Thtn, halting there, this speech my Master held ; 

' Who W3£t thou that through many wounds dost sigh, 
Mingled with blood, words big with sorrow swelled ?' 

' O souls that hither come,' was liis reply, 

' To witness shameful outrage by me borne, 140 

Whence nil my leaves torn off around me Ue, 

Gather ihem to the root of this drear thorn. 
My city' for the Baptist changed of yore 
Her former patron ; wherefore, in return. 

He with his art will make her aye deplore ; 
And were it not some iniage doth remain 
Of him where Amo's crossed from shore Id shore. 

Those citizens who founded her again 
On ashes left by Attila,' had spent 
Their labour of a surety all in vain. ■ 50 

In my own house' I up a gibbet went.' 



' My city, etc. ; According lo 
Indllioa the original patron of 
Florence «as Mora. In Donle's 
time on ancient fUtne, nipposed 
to bo of lh«t god, stood upon 
the Old Bridge of Florence. Il 
U referred lo in Farad, vii. 47 
and 145. Benvenolo »ys Ihat 
he hod heard from Boccaccio, 
who had fiequenily hcArd ÌI litini 
olii people, ihat the statue was 
Kgiidcd wilh gieai aire. If a 
boy Bong «ones or mud at it. 
the byttanden would ny oif him 
that he wonlil make n had en<i. 
It wai lost in [be great flood of 
1333. Here the Florenlineihaiie 
Man ai troubling 
Florence wllh wan in rerenge 
If» betng ca« off as • pMron. 




' Anita: A confosion wiih 
Tottla. AtliU wu never so 
far sonth ai Taicany. Keiiher 
is there reason lo believe ihal 
when Toiila took the city he 
delinked it. Hut the l^end 
was ihal it wu rcbuili in ihe 
lime of Charles the Great. 

' JifytwitAemit, fU. • It 13 not 
Killed who this was who hanged 
liimteir from the beams of bit 
own roof. One of ihe Agli, say 
wmc : Dthcn, one of the Mom. 
Iluccaccio and Peter DmiIc 
mnark Ihal suicide by hanging 
was common b Florence. But 
Itanie's leal »ecm« pretty oflen 
^o have Kgsoled the knvmtion 
nf details in mppmt or illnilr* 
lion of it. 



9^ The Sandy Desert. [canto xiv. 



CANTO XIV. 

Me of my native place the dear constr^nt^ 
Led to restore the leaves which round were strewn, 
To him whose voice by this time was grown faint. 

Thence came we where the second ro.und joins on 
Unto the third, wherein how terrible 
The art of justice can be, is well shown. 

But, clearly of these wondrous things to tell, 
I say we entered on a plain of sand 
Which from its bed doth every plant repeL 

The dolorous wood lies round it like a band, lo 

As that by the drear fosse is circled round. 
Upon its very edge we came to a stand. 

And there was nothing within all that bound 
But burnt and heavy sand ; like that once trod 
Beneath the feet of Cato' was the ground. 

^ Dear constraint : The men- earth ; a favour he does not feign 

tion of Florence has awakened to be asked for in this case, oat 

Dante to pity, and be willingly of consideration, it may be, for 

cxxnplies with the request of the the family of the sinner, 

nnnamed suicide {/n/l xiii. 142). ' Colo: Cato of Utica, who, 

As a rule, the only service he after the defeat of Pompey at 

consents to yield the souls with Pharsalia, led hb broken army 

whom he converses in Inferno across the Libjran desert to join 

is to restore their memory upon King Juba. 



LiRcr-E VII.] Tlu Violent against God, etc. 

Ah, what a terror, O revenge of Cod I 
Shouldst thou awake in any that may read 
Of what before mine eyes was spread abroad. 

1 of great herds of naked souU took heed. 
Most piteously was weeping every one i 
And difTeri-nt fonuoes seemed to them decreed. 

For some of ihcm ' upon the ground lay prone, 
And some were silling huddled up and bent. 
While others, restless, wandered up and down. 

More numerous were they that roaming went 
Than they that were tormented lying low ; 
Rut these had tongues more loosened to lament. 

O'er all the sand, deliberate a.nd slow. 

Broad open dakcs of fire were downward rained, 
As 'mong the Alps* in calm descends the snow. 

Such Alexander' saw when he attained 



' Somi ^ lÀem, ttt. : In thti 
(he Ihird round of the Sc*«ntb 
Circle nre paoished thoM snìlly 
of ùns of violence agunil Uod, 
■fijrut oanire, and •gsitiM the 
uts by which klone & livelihood 
can honestly be won. Thoae 
guilty 01 aguiut God, the blu- 
pheiDOTi lie prone like Capa- 
D«ui (line 46), uid ait lubjcct to 
the liciceft pain. ThoK guilty 
of nnnatund vice ue unnolaled 



Miti, 



> de- 



Milbed in Canio xv. and xvi. 
The «Mueni thoie who dapiie 
hontal iadnMiy mkI ihe hnnunit- 
tag arti of Ult, are found crovdi - 
kf OB thegimmd (/«/ xrii. 43). 
> rtf /4ift: Uied Ikr for 



* SitrH AltJMndtr, Ht. : The 
fcference il to a pielcnded lettet 
of Alexander lo Aristotle, in 
which he lelli of the vuioos 
hindiuiccs met with by bii 
army from mow and ruin and 
sbowen of lire. Boi in that 
nirtulive il is the mow that ii 
tmnplnl down, while Ihe naka 
of lire arc caught by the toldicn 
upon their outspread clnakt. 
The story of the ihower of Gre 
may have been suggested by 
riuuich's mcDlioa of the mine- 
nl oil in the luovince of Baby- 
lull, a strange ihing to the 
(Jr«cks 1 and of bow ihey were 
eulcnaincd by ledng tbegmuiiii 
which bad been ipriuLled with 
il, Imnl intu naioe. 




100 Capaneus, [canto xiv. 

The hottest India ; on his host they fell 
And all unbroken on the earth remained ; 

Wherefore he bade his phalanxes tread well 
The ground, because when taken one by one 
The burning flakes they could the better quelL 

So here eternal fire^ was pouring down : 
As tinder 'neath the steel, so here the sands 
Kindled, whence pain more vehement was known. 

And, dancing up and down, the wretched hands' 40 

Beat here and there for ever without rest ; 
Brushing away from them the falling brands. 

And I : ^ O Master, by aU things confessed 
Victor, except by obdurate evil powers 
Who at the gate' to stop our passage pressed. 

Who is the enormous one who noway cowers 
Beneath the fire ; with fierce disdainful air 
Lying as if untortured by the showers ?' 

And that same shade, because he was aware 
That touching him I of my Guide was fain 50 

To learn, cried : ' As in life, myself I bear 

In death. Though Jupiter should tire again 
His smith, from whom he snatched in angry bout 
The bolt by which I at the last was slain ;^ 

^ Eternal fire: As always, performers followed a leader and 

the character of the place and of imitated him in all his gestures, 

the panishment bears a relation waving their hands as he did, 

to the crimes of the inhabitants, up and down, and from side to 

They sinned against nature in a side. The simile is caught 

special sense, and now they are straight frxnn common life, 

rànfined to the sterile sand ' At the gate: Of the city of 

where the only showers that fall Dis (/v/I viii. 82). 

are showers of fire. * Was slatn, eie, : Capaneus, 

* The vyretehed hands: The one of the Seven Kings, as told 

dance, named in the original below, when storming the walls 

the tresca, was one in which the of Thebes, taunted the other 



■Ill 



Capanetts. 



Though ODC by one he tire the others out 
At ihc black forge in Mongibello' placed. 
While " Ho, good Vulcan, help mc ! " he shall shout— 

The cry he once at Phlegm's' baiile raised j 
Though hurled with all his nnlght a.c mc shall fly 
His bolts, yet sweet revenge he shall not tasic' 6 

Then spake my Guide, and in a voice so high 
Never till then heard I from him such tone ; 
' O Capaneus, because unquenchably 

Thy pride doth burn, worse pain by thee is known. 
Into no torture save thy madness wild 
Fit for ihy fury couldest thou be thrown.' 

Then, to me turning with a face more mild, 
He said : ' Of the Seven Kings was he of old. 
Who league red Thebes, and as he God reviled 

Him in small reverence still he seems to hold ; 7 

But for his bosom his own insolence 
Supplies St ornament,* as now I told. 



godi with impunity, but hJibloi- 
phemy agaiaal Jupiter wu aD- 
iwcretl by a fatal boll. 

' MoHgibtila: A pupalat name 
of Etna, unjcr whicli mountain 
wai «tuateil the smithy ai Val- 
evo and the Cyclopes. 

* PkUgra: Whcic the pianti 
luoi'hl with the i;«lii. 

• FU frnaiiatt, lit. : Even if 
untouched by ibe pain be alfcctt 
to dcapiie, be would yd loffcr 
cDuagii from the mail hatred uf 
God that ti£es in hii breaiL 
Capancut a the oeaicU appitiach 
to the Satan of Milton (ound in 
the Imftm*. Fiom the need of 



getting law enough by which to 
try the beaiben Dante ii led 
into tome inconiutency. After 
coDdemning the virtuous heathen 
to Limbo for their ignoiuioc of 



(,oJ. I> 



demni the wicked heilhen lu 
thLi circle fot tlecpiiing falic 
Eods. Jupiter here stands fot, 
as need uaiccly be laid, the 
Supreme Ruler ; and in that 
■ense he it termed God (line 69). 
But il remain* reraarkabh that 
the one initince of blaiphernout 
Jeltance nf God thould be taken 
ffom cUsBcal htilc. 



102 The Crimson Brook. [canto xiv. 

Now follow ; but take heed lest passing hence 

Thy feet upon the burning sand should tread ; 

But keep them firm where runs the forest fence.' ^ 
We reached a place — nor any word we said — 

Where issues from the wood a streamlet small ; 

I shake but to recall its colour red. 
Like that which does from Bulicame' fell, 

And losd women later 'mong them share ; 80 

So through the sand this brooklet's waters crawl. 
Its bottom and its banks I was aware 

Were stone, and stone the rims on either side. 

From this I knew the passage' must be there. 
*' Of all that I have shown thee as thy guide 

Since when we by the gateway^ entered in, 

Whose threshold unto no one is denied, 

' The foresi fence: They do • The passage : On each edge 

not tmst themselves so much as of the canal there is a flat path- 

to step upon the sand, but look way of solid stone ; and Dante 

oat on it from the verge of the sees that only by following one 

forest which encircles it, and of these can a passage be gained 

which as they travel they have across the desert, for to set foot 

on the left hand. on the sand is impossible for 

* Bulicami: A hot sulphur him owing to the falling flakes 

spring a couple of miles from of fire. There may be found in 

Viterbo, greatly frequented for his description of the solid and 

baths in the Middle Ages ; and, flawless masonry of the canal a 

it b said, especially by light trace of the pleasure taken in 

women. The water boils up good building by the contem- 

into a large pool, whence it poraries of Arnolfo. Nor is it 

flows by narrow channels ; some- without meaning that the sterile 

times by one and sometimes by sands, the abode of such as de- 

another, as the purposes of the spised honest labour, is crossed 

neighbouring peasants require, by a perfect work of art which 

Sulphurous fumes rise from the they are forbidden ever to set 

water as it runs. The incrustation foot upon. 

of the bottom, sides, and edges * T/u gateway: At the en- 

of those channels gives them the trance to Inferno, 
air of being solidly built. 
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The Statue of Time. 
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Nothing by thee has yet encountered been 

So worthy as this brook lo cause suqirise, 

O'er which the falling lire-flakes quenched are seen.' 90 
These were my Leader's words. For full supplies 

I prayed him of the food of which to taste 

Keen appetite he made within me rise. 
' In middle sea there lies a country waste. 

Known by the name of Crete,' I then was told, 

'Under whose king' the world of yore was chaste. 
There stands a mountain, once the joyous hold 

Of woods and streams ; as Ma 'twas renowned, 

Now 'lis deserted like a thing grown old. 
For a safe cradle 'twas by Rhea found loo 

To nurse ber child' in ; and his infant cry. 
Lest it betrayed him, she with clamours drowned. 
Within the mount an old man lowcreth high. 

Towards Damietta are his shoulders thrown ; 

On Rome, as on his mirror, tests his eye. 
His head is fashioned of pure gold alone ; 

Of purest silver are his arms and chest ; 

lis brass to where his legs divide ; then down 
From that is alt of iron of the best, 

Save the right foot, which is of baken clay ; 1 10 

And upon this foot doih he chicHy rest. 
Save what is gold, doth every part display 

A tissure dripping tears ; these, gaihcrinu alt 

Together, through the groiio pierce a way. 
From rock to rock into ibis deep tbey fall, 



' Wttost kimg : Saturn, who is ihereTore set by Dante la the 

roled the world in the Golden Ul^and where he reigned. 

Age; He, as the derourcr of ' //it tAiU: Jupiler, hlddm 

hii own olEsprtng, U the symbol in the toouDlaia from I1Ì1 (alhcc 

ufTiae i and Ihe Uiugcof Time Saiuni. 




104 The Tìiffmal Floods. [can- 

Feed Acheron' and Styx and Phlegethon, 
Then downward travelling by this strait canal, 

Far as the place where further slope is none, 
Cocytns form ; and what that pool may be 
I say not now. Thou 1t see it further on.' 

' If this brook rises,' he was asked by me, 
'Within our world, how comes it that no trace 
We saw of it till on this boundary?' 



isalions of 



' FuJAcSenm, tic. : The idea 
of this image is Utken from the 
figure in Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream in Daniel ii. But here, 
inslead of the Four Empires, 
Ihe materiak of the ttalue re- 
present the Font Ages of the 
world ; the foot of clay on 
which it stands beir^ the pre- 
ECDt time, which is so bad that 
even inni were too good to re- 
preseol iL Time ti 
to the oulwom d 
the East, and his face to Rume, 
which, as the seat of the Empire 
and the Church, holds the secret 
of the future. The tears of 
(ime shed by every Age save 
that of Gold feed the four in- 
fernal sticams and pools of 
Acheron. Styx, Phl^^hon, and 
Cocytus. Line 1 1 7 indicates that 
these are all fed by the same 
water ; are in fact difleicnt 
names for the Eame flood of tears. 
The reason why Dante has not 
hitherto observed the connection 
between them is that he luu not 
made a complete circuit of each 
or indeed of any drcle, «s Virgil 



reminds him at line 114, etc. 
The tivttlet by which they stand 
drains the boiling Phl^ethon 
— where Ihe water is all changed 
lo blood, because in it the 
murderers are punished — and 
flowing through the forest of the 
suicides and the desert of the 
blasphemerSi, etc., tumbles into 
Ihe Eighth Circle as described in 
Canto avi. 103. Cocytus they 
are afterwaid to reach. An 
objection to this account of the 
infemal rivers as being all fed by 
ihe same waters may be found 
in the diSerence of volume of the 
great river of Acheron {/nf. m. 
71) and of this brooklet. But 
this difference is perhaps to be 
explained by Ihe evapomion 
from the boiling waters of 
Phlegethon and of this sutam 
which drain.' it Danle is 
almost the ooty poet appKed to 
whom such criticism would not 
be trifling. Another difficult 
point is how Cocytus should not 
in lime have filled, and more 
than filled, (he Ninth Circle. 



I 
I 



citCLE vii-I The hifernat Floods. 105 

And he replied : ' Thou kaowest that the place 
Is round, and far as thou hast moved thy feet, 
Still to the left hand' sinking to the base, 

Nath'les» thy circuii is not yet complete. 
Therefore if aomething new we chance Io spy, 
Amaiement needs not on thy face have seat.' 

1 then : * But, Master, where doth Lethe lie, 1 30 

And Phlegethon ? Of that thou sayest nought ; 
Of this ibou say'si, those tears its flood supply.' 

' It likes me well to be by ihee besought ; 
But by the boiling red wave,' I was told, 
' To half thy question was an answer brought. 

Leihe,' not in this pit, shall thou behold. 
Thither to wash themselves the spirits go, 
When penitence has made them spotless souled.' 

Then said he : * From the wood 'tis fitting now 
Tliat we depart ; behind rac press thou nigh. 140 

Keep we the margins, for they do not glow, 

And over them, ere fallen, the fire-flakes die.' 

^ T» tht Ufl hand: Twice coiaplete till they leuh the very 

only u they docend they tura base. 

their emme to the r^bl hmd * Lttkt: Found in the Earthly 
(Ih/, ix. 13», and iivii. 31). The Paradise, as described in Purga- 
li of the Inrcme ihey do not lorie xiTtiL 130. 



io6 The Crimson Brook. [canto xv. 



CANTO XV. 

Now lies^ our way along one of the margins hard ; 
Steam rising from the rivulet forms a cloud. 
Which 'gainst the fire doth brook and borders guard. 

Like walls the Flemings, timorous of the flood 
Which towards them pours betwixt Bruges and Cad- 
sand,' 
Have made, that ocean's charge may be withstood ; 

Or what the Paduans on the Brenta's strand 
To guard their castles and their homesteads rear, 
Ere Chiarentana' feel the spring-tide bland ; 

Of the same feshion did those dikes appear, lo 

Though not so high* he made them, nor so vast. 
Whoe'er the builder was that piled them here. 

* Ncfw iieSf etc, : The stream ' Chiarentana : What dis- 
on issuing from the wood flows tiict or mountain is here meant 
ri^t across the waste of sand has been much disputed. It can 
which that encompasses. To be taken for Caiinthia only on 
follow it they must turn to the the supposition that Dante was 
right, as always when, their ignorant of where the Brenta 
general course being to the left, rises. At the source of that 
they have to cross a Circle. But river stands the Monte Chiaren- 
such a veering to the right is a tana, but it may be a question 
consequence of their leftward bow old that name is. The dis- 
course, and not an exception to trict name of it is Canzana, or 
iL Carenzana. 

• Cadsand: An island op- * Not so high, etc.: This 
posite to the mouth of the great limitation is very characteristic of 
canal of Bruges. Dante's style of thought, which 
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Brunetto Latini. 



We, from the wcwd when we so far had passed 
I shoulil not have disiinguishcd where it lay 
Though 1 to sec it backward glance bad cast, 

A group of souls encountered on the way, 
Whose line of march was to the margin nigh. 
Each looked at us— as by the new moon's my 

Men peer at others 'neath the darkening sky — 
Sharpening his brows on us and only us. 
Like an old tailor on his needle's eye. 

And while that crowd was staring at me thus, 
One of them knew me, caught me by the gown, 
And cried aloud : ' Lo, this is marvellous !'' 

And straightway, while he thus to me held on, 
I fixed mine eyes upon his fire-liaked face, 
And, spite of scorching, seemed his features known, 

And whose they were my memory well could trace ; 
And 1, with hand' stretched toward his l3ce below. 
Asked : * Ser Brunetto ! ' and is this your place V 



30 



compcU him to a prcciiion ttuit 
will ptoducethe ulmosl possible 
effect of verisimilitude in his 
detciiplion. Must poets would 
have made the walls far higher 
and more vnst, by way of lend, 
ing grandeur Io the conception. 

' itfnnW/rnu.' To find Dante, 
whom he knew, still liring, Mid 
poanng through the Circle. 

• WUh AjW. <i/.: -With 
my bee bent to hii'it anilbct 
rekdiftg, bat there teems 10 be 
most Rulhotity for that in the 
text. — The fiery thowci furbiils 
Dinle to sloop over the edge 
of the c8U9cw*y. To Brunetto, 
who ii tome feet tjclow him, he 
throws out his open hand, • 



gcstuf c of utonisbmcnl mingled 
with pity. 

• Srr Bnautto: Brunetto 
Latini, a Florentine, was bom 
in tuo. Al ■ notary he was 
entilled In be called Ser, or 
Meucr. As appcon from the 
conteit, Dante was under great 
inleUectnal obligalioni to him, 
not, we may luppoae, ■! to n tutor 
■o much as to an active-minded 
and scholarly biend of mature 
Rgc, and pOBtcssed of a tipe cn- 
perience of affsiis. The wcial 
resiiect thai Dante owed him ia 
indicaied by ihc use of the pJund 
form of addren. See note, /«/^ 
%. 51. Brunetto held lii([h ap- 
poinlmenla in the Ke|>ulilic. 




loS The Violent against Nature. ica.sto xv. 

' son,' he answered, ' no displeasure show, 
If now Brunetto Latini shall some way 
Siep back with thee, and leave his troop lo go,' 

1 said : ' With all my heart for ihis I pray. 
And, if you choose, I by your side will sit ; 
If he, for I go with him, grant delay.' 

' Son,' said be, ' who of us shall intermit 
Motion a moment, for an age must lie 
Nor fan himself when flames are round him lit. 
' On, therefore ! At thy skirts 1 follow nigh, 40 



Perhaps with lome eiiggerstion, 
VilUni Ktys of him ibu he was 
ihe first (o lefine the Floreatines, 
teacbing them 10 speak con-eclly, 
and to admiDtster State afl^rs 
on fixed principles of politica 
{Cnmùa, viii. to). A Caelfin 
pDlitics, he shared in the exUc 
of his pany alter Che Chìbelìoe 
victory of Montaperii in Itòo, 
and for some years resided b 
Paris. There is reason to sup- 
pose [hat he returned lo Flor- 
ence in 1269, and that be acted 
as prothonotaiy of the court of 
Charles of Valms" vìcar^geoeral 
ia Tuscany, ffis signature as 
secrclaiy to Ihe Council of 
Florence is found under the 
daleof 1173' Hedied ■nl294, 
when Dante was twenty-nine, 
and was buried in the doisteiof 
Santa Maria Maggiore^ where 
his tombstone may still be 
seen. (Not in Santa Maria 
Novella.) Villani meutioos him 
in his Chronicle with some 
reluctance, seeing he was a 
'worldly man.' Hb life must 



indeed have been vicious to 
the last, before Dulie could 
have hod the heart to fix him 
in such company, BiuDelto's 
chief works are the Teionr and 
TtJBrtlto. For the Tisore, see 
noteat line 119. The Tfwnf/s, 
or JMtU Triasutf, is an all^ori- 
cal poem in Italian rhymed coup- 
lets. In il he imagines himself, 
as he b on his return from an 
embassy to Alphonso of Castile^ 
meeting a scholar of Bologna of 
whom he asks * in smooth sweet 
words for news ot Tuscany.' 
Having been told of the cata- 
strophe of Monlapetd he win- 
ders out of the beaten way into 
the Forest of Roncesvallea, 
where he meets with various 
experiences 1 he is helped by 
Ovid, is instrucled by Ptolemy, 
and grows penitent for his sins. 
In ibis, it will be seen, there i* a 
general resemblance lo the action 
of the Camtdy. There are even 
turns of expression that recall 
I>ante(r.^. beginning of Cn/^iv.); 
hut all tdgetheramounts (olitile. 



i 



ci«ciji VII.] Brunetto Latini. 

Then shall I overtake my band again, 
Who mourn a loss large as eternity.' 

I dared not from the path step to the plain 
To walk with him, but low I bent my head,' 
Like one whose steps are all with rei'crence ta'en. 

' What fortune or what destitiy," he said, 
* Hath brought thee here or e'er thou death hast s> 
And who is this by whom thou 'rt onward led ?' 

' Up yonder,' said I, ' in the life serene, 
I in a valley wandered all forlorn 
Before my years had full accomplished been. 

I turned my back on it but yeslcrmorn ;' 
Again I sought it when he came io sight 
Guided by whom* I homeward thus return.' 

And he to me :.' Following thy planet's light* 



' Lorn I btnl Mf ktad: Bui 
not pr"j*c<ingii beyond the line 
ofisfety, ttriclly defined by the 
edge of the e»U!ewBy. We 
ate to inugine to imndves Ihe 
file of Sodom foiling on Biu- 
Ddto't upturned Ikcc. uid mits- 
ing Dante's head only by ui 

» Yisttrmffm: Tbi» ùi still 
the Saturday. It wni Friday 
when D>nie met Virgil. 

* Gìàidid iy v>Aiim : Drunetto 
hu aikeil who the ^ide ii, and 
IHale dnex not tell him. A 
raxin for the rcfoMl hu been 
in|;cnioutly found in the fact 
Ihut amung the nnmeioui cita, 
tlims of the Trtamrt Brunetto 
tddom quotes Virgil. Sec alio 
the charge broughl against Gnido 
CB*alcanli(/H/.i.63),orholdine 



Virgil in diidain. But it is 
explinalion enough of Dante's 
oniisBion to nunc hii guide thai 
he is passing through Infemo to 
gzin experience for himself, and 
dot to satisfy the curiosity of the 
«.hades he meets. See note on 



99. 



7V flai^» ligi»: Some 
think that Brunetto had cast 
Dante's horoscope. In a re- 
markable passage (/Ws^. xkii. 
I 11) Dante attribules any genius 
he may have to the inflncncc of 
the Twins, which constellation 
was in the ascendant when be 
was bnm. See also Inf. ixiri. 
>3. [tut here it is more Ukely 
thai BruDctlo refers to bis oh- 
Kcrration of Dante's good quaU- 
ties, IrOBi which he gathcnd 
that he wai well tlaircd. 




I IO The VMeni against Nature, [canto xv. 

Thou of a glorious haven canst not fiùl. 

If in the blithesome life I marked aright. 
And had my years known more abundant tale, 

Seeing the heavens so held thee in their grace 

I, heartening thee, had helped thee to prevail 60 

But that ungrateful and malignant race 

Which down from Fiesole^ came long s^^ 

And still its rocky origin betrays, 
V^ for thy worthiness become thy foe ; 

And with good reason, for 'mong crab-trees wild 

It ill befits the mellow fig to grow. 
By widespread ancient rumour are they styled 

A people blind, rapacious, envious, vain : 

See by their manners thou be not defiled. 
Fortune reserves such honour for thee, fain 70 

Both sides' will be to enlist thee in their need ; 

But from the beak the herb shall fax remain. 



* FksoUu The mother dty of way back to Florence in the 
Florence, to which also most of company of the Whites, whose 
the Fiesolans were believed to exile he shared, and when he 
have migrated at the beginning was already standing in pnmd 
of the eleventh century. But isolation from Black and White, 
all the Florentines did their from Gucif and Ghibeline. 
best to establish a Roman de- There is nothing to show that 
nent for themselves ; and Dante his expectation of being courted 
among them. His fellow-dti- by both sides ever came true, 
sens he held to be for the most Never a strong partisan, he had, 
part of the boorish Fiesolan to use his own words, at last to 
breed, rude and stony-hearted make a party by himself, and 
as the mountain in whose cleft stood out an Imperialist with 
the cradle of their race was seen his heart set on the triumph of 
from Florence. an Empire fax nobler than that 

* Both sides: This passage the Ghibeline desired. Dante 
was most likely written not long may have hoped to hold a place 
after Dante had ceased to enter- of honour some day in the coun- 
tain any hope of winning his cil of a righteous Emperor ; and 



ciRCLB VII.] Brunetto Latini. 1 1 1 

Let beasts of Fiesole go on to tread 
Themselves to litter, nor the plaots molest, 
If any such now spring on their rank bed, 

In whom there flourishes indeed the blest 
Seed of the Romans who siili lingered there 
When of such wickedness 'twas made the nest,' 

' Had I obtained full answer to my prayer. 
You had not yet been doomed,' I then did say. 80 

' This exile from humanity lo bear. 

For deep within my heart and memory 
Lives the paternal image good and dear 
Of you, as in the world, from day to day. 

How men escape oblivion yoo made clear ; 
My thankfulness for which shall in niy speech 
While I have life, as it behovts, appear, 

1 note what of my future cdursc you teach. 
Stored with another text' it will be glozed 
By one expert, should I that Lady reach. 90 

Yet would I have this much to you disclosed : 
If but my conscience no reproaches yield, 
To all my fortune is my soul composed. 

Not new to me the hint by you revealed ; 
Therefore let Fortune turn her wheel apace, 
Even as she will ; the clown* his mattock wield.' 

Hiereon my Master right aboul* did (ace. 
And uttered this, with glance upon me thrown : 

ibis may be the glorions haven pcKornumcc of duly ii the Xka 

with the dream of which he wu defence agaìnsl advene forlime. 

coiunled in the wanderinf^ of * Right obeul: In trevcniiig 

hii eiilc. the nnds Ihey keep apoo Ihc 

' A»fthtr ttjt: Ciacco and rìglii'liand mai£ia of ihe cm- 

Formata have already hinted at banked itTcam. Virgil leading 

the iroubla that Ue ahead of the- way, with Dante behind 

UtD (/■/. vi. 6i, aad ». J9I. him on the right k> that Uro- 

' 'Ilu (lawm, itc. : The honeit netto may ice and bear him «ell. 
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' He hears' lo purpose vrfao doth mark the pbcc;' 

And none the less I, speaking, still go on loo 

With Ser Brunetto ; asking him to tell 
Who of his band' are greatest and best known. 

And he to me : ' To hear of some is well. 
But of the rest 'tis fitting to be dumb, 
And lime is lacking ail their names to spelL 

That all of them were clerks, know thou in sum, 
AU men of letters, famous and of might ; 
Stained with one sin' all from the world are come. 

Priscian' goes with that crowd of evil plight, 
Francis d'Accorso' too ; and hadst thou mind I lo 

For suchlike trash thou slightest have had sight 



' J/t Atari, tti. : Of all the 
inlerprelations of this someivhit 
otscuTC sentence that seems the 
bist which applies it lo Viijira 
QiHCfuH trit, mfiertauia emnii 
feriuna fartnde at — ' Whatever 
shall hippen, every fate is to be 
vanquished by endurance' {^h. 
». 710). Taking this way of il, 
we have in the form of Dante's 
profession of indifference to all 
the idveise forlnne that may be 
in store for him * refined 
compliment lo his Guide ; and 
in Virgil's gesture and words an 
equally delicate revelation of 
himself to Bnioetlo, in which b 

question at line 48, ' Who is 
this that shows the way?' — 
Otherwise, the words convey 
Villi's apptobalion of Dante's 
having so well attended 10 his ad- 
vice to store Farinata's prophecy 
in his memory (/»/ i. 137}. 



' /!ù band: That is, the 
company to which Brunetto 
specially belongs, and &om 
which for the time he has separ- 
ated himself. 

' Stained tuitA <mt an : 
Dante will noi nioke Brunetto 
individoatly confess his sin. 

* Priscian : The great gram- 
marisn of the sixth cenlniy ; 
placed here without any reason, 
except that be is a representative 
teacher of youth. 

• Francit it Accerti : Died 
about 1:94. The son of a great 
civil lawyer, he was himself 
professor of the civil law at 
Bologna, where his sernces 
were so highly prized that Ihe 
Bolognese forbade him, on pain 
of the confiscation of his goods, 
lo accept an invitatioo from 
Edward l. lo go to Oxford. 



;t«cttvii,] Brufuìto Latini. 

Of him the Slave * of Sbves to change assigned 
From Amo's banks to IlacchiKlione, where 
His ner\-es fatigued with vice be left behind. 

More would I say, but neither must [ fare 
Nor talk at fiinher length, for from Ihc sand 
I see new dust-clouds* rising in the air, 

I may not keep with such as arc at hand. 
Care for my Treasure;'' for I still survive 
In that my work. I nothing else demand.' 



I 



* OfkimthiSiaw, ite. : One 
of the Pope'* tiila it SevHi 
Sirvormm Demim, The appli- 
euion of it lo Boniface, so hated 
by Dante, maj be ironical : 
* Fit lervant of inch a slave lo 
viceJ" Tlie priest referred to 
K> contemptuously ii Andrea, 
of the ereai Florentine family of 
ihe Motii, who was mach en- 
tail in (he political albiri of 
hit lime, and became Dishop of 
doreiKx in i»86. About ten 
yean later he was mnsUled to 
Vioenia, which stands on the 
Bacchlglionc ; and he died 
■hortly afterwaids. According 
10 Ramnnto he wu a ridicu- 
loui preacher and a nun of 
dlMolaie manners What ii 
DOW matt inleraliag about him 
b that he wai Dante's chief 
paMot daring his early manhood, 
ami is consi^neJ by him to the 
ume diigracefiil circle of [d- 
femo Bi hi* beloved master 
Rninetto Latini — a terrible evi. 
drnce of the comiptiOD of life 




amoDg the churchmen as well 
u the icliolan of the Ihirteenlh 

* JirBi imst-daudt: Raised 
by a band by whom they ate 
about to be met. 

' MyTriaiuTi-.'V^cTrhxir.ot 
7V>ivii,Brvnetlo's principal work, 
was written by him in French ni 
beine 'the pleasoaieit huiguage, 
and the most widely spread, ' 
In it he treats of things in gene- 
mi in the encyclopedic fashian 
wl him by Alphonso of CaMile. 
The first half consists of a sun- 
marjr of civil and naturai bidory. 
The second ii devoted Io ethio^ 
ihetoric, and politics. To a 
great extent it U a compilation, 
containing, for instance, a tfMU- 
lalion, nearly complete, of the 
Ethixa of Aristotle — not. o( 
course, direct from Ihe Greek. 
It it written io a plodding style, 
and ipeak* to more Indnttty 
than genius. To it Dante i* 
ioilebted lor tone iacu and 
lahlc*. 



1 14 Brunetto LatùiL [canto xv. 

Then turned he back, and ran like those who strive 
For the Green Cloth ^ upon Verona's plain ; 
And seemed like him that shall the first arrive, 

And not like him that labours all in vain. 

^ Tkt Green Cloth : To com- gloom without a parting word 

memorate a victory won by the of applause from his old pupil. 

Veronese there was instituted a Dante's rigorous sentence on 

race to be run on the first his beloved master is pronounced 

Sunday of Lent. The prize as softly as it can be. We must 

wasa piece of green doth. The still wonder that he has the 

competitors ran naked. — Bni- heart to bring him to such an 

netto does not disappear into the awful judgment 



ctKCLivu.) Tke Violent against Nature. 



CANTO XVI. 



Now codd [ bear the water as it fell 

To Ihe tJCit circle* with a inunnuring sound 

Like what is heard from swìittoìiik hives to swell ; 
When three shades all together with a bound 

Burst from a itoop met by us pressing on 

'Neath rain of that sharp torment. O'er the ground 
Toward us approaching, they exclaimed each one : 

* Halt thou, whom from thy gurb' we judge to be 

A citiien of our corrupted town.' 
Alas, what scars 1 on their limbs did see, lo 

Both old and recent, which the flames had made : 

Even now my ruth is fed by memory. 
My Teacher halted at their cry, and said : 

' Await a while ;' and looked me in the face ; 

' Some courtesy to these were well displayed. 
And but that fire— the manner of the place — 

Descends for ever, fitting 'twere to find 

Rather than them, thee tfuickening thy pace.' 
When we had halted, they again combined 

In their old song ; and, reaching where we stood, ao 

Into a wheel all three were intertwined. 

< T'A/nur/iV'tJ^.' TbcEigfath. those time* ÌI* peculkr ÌÈààtn 
' Tky gari: ' Atmoil em; of drew diilinci fro» ihM c( 
city.' tayi Ituccaccio, 'had in ncijjhbtMirini; dtic».' 



1 1 6 Three Gentlemen of Florence, [canto xvi. 

And as the athletes used, well oiled and nude, 
To feel their grip and, wary, watch their chance, 
Ere they to purpose strike and wrestle could ; 

So each of them kept fixed on me his glance 
As he wheeled round, ^ and in opposing ways 
His neck and feet seemed ever to advance. 

' Ah, if the misery of this sand-strewn place 
Bring us and our petitions in despite,' 
One then began, ' and flayed and grimy £ace ; 50 

Let at the least our fame goodwill incite 
To tell us who thou art, whose living feet 
Thus through Inferno wander without fright 

For he whose footprints, as thou see'st, I beat. 
Though now he goes with body peeled and nude. 
More than thou thinkest, in the world was great 

The grandson was he of Gualdrada good ; 
He, Guidoguerra,' with his armed hand 
Did mighty things, and by his counsel shrewd. 

The other who behind me treads the sand 40 

Is one whose name should on the earth be dear ; 
For he is Tegghiaio' Aldobrand. 



^ As he wheded round : Virgil xv. 112. Guidoguerra was a 
and Dante have come to a halt Guelf leader, and after the 
opon the embankment. The defeat of Montaperti acted as 
three shades, to whom it is for- Captain of his party, in this 
bidden to be at rest fora moment, capacity lending valuable aid to 
clasping one another as in a Charles of Anjoa at the battle 
dance, keep wheeling romid in of Benevento, 1266, when Man- 
circle npon the sand. fred was overthrown. He had 

■ Guidoguerra : A descendant no children, and left the Com- 

of the Counts Guidi of Modi- monwealth of Florence his 

gliana. Gualdrada was the heir. 

daughter of Éellincion Berti ' Tegghiaio: Son of Aldo- 

de' Ravignani, praised for his brando of the Adimari. His 

ample habits in the Paradiso^ name should be dear in Florence, 



".] 



RuslùuctL 



117 



And I, who am tormenied with them here, 
James Ruslkucci' was; my tierce and proud 
Wife of my ruin was chief minister.' 

Iffrom the lire there had been any shroud 
I should h:ive leaped down 'mong them, nor have earned 
Illame, for my Teacher sure had this allowed. 

Bui since 1 should have been all baked and burned, 
Terror prevailed the goodwill to restrain 50 

With which to clasp them in. my arms 1 yearned. 

Tlien 1 began : "Twas not contempt but pain 
Which your condition in my breast awukc. 
Where deeply rooted it will long remain, 

\Mien this my Master words unto me spoke, 
By which expectancy was in me stirred 
That ye who came were honourable folk. 

I of your cliy' am, and with my word 



becau» he did iH he could 10 
diinude the dliiens from the 
campaign which ended 10 diuu- 
tnnul]' Bl Moniapeni. 

' Jamti HutlKHtti: An >c- 
complbiied ckvalicr of humble 
bknh, laid lo have been > re- 
tidncr of Dante's friend» the 
CaviIontL Tlie commentators 
have little lo tell of him except 
thai be made an nnhappy mar- 
rii^c^ which i* evident from ihe 
teiL Of the lins of him wl 
hii Gompanioos there it nothing 
known beyond what is to lie 
inferred from Ibe pocl'i words 
and nothing to say, except [hat 
when Danle Ciimigiied men of 
ibett ilamp. fnuk and amiable, 
to the Infenul Circles, we may 
be wre that he «nlji executed ■ 



venlict already accepted as just 
by Ibe whole of Florence. And 
when we linil him impartially 
damning Gaclf and Ghibeline 
we may be «^ually sure ihal he 
looked For the akl of neither 
parly, »nd of no family however 
ponretFul in the Stale, to being 
his bariiihmcnl lo a cloie. lie 
woold even teem to be careful 
to tlop any hole by which he 
mighl cTCc]i lack to Florence. 
When he ilul return, 1I was la 
bein tbelrainoflhetfmperot, w 
he hoped, and u one who givea 
rather ihao weki forgivenenk 

« Of yam- tHy, tit.: At line 
3* KuMicucci begt Dante lo 
tell who he is. He lells that 
he is of their cily, whidi Ihey 
hare alienly gallicmt fium hii 



1 1 8 News of Florence, [cauto xvi. 

Your deeds and honoured names oft to recall 
Delighted, and with joy of them I heard. 60 

To the sweet fruits I go, and leave the gall. 
As promised to me by my Escort true ; 
But first I to the centre down must falL' 

' So may thy soul thy members long endue 
With vital power,' the other made reply, 
'And after thee thy fame^ its light renew ; 

As thou shalt tell if worth and courtesy 
Within our city as of yore remain. 
Or from it have been wholly forced to fly. 

For William Borsier,' one of yonder train, 70 

And but of late joined with us in this woe, 
Causeth us with his words exceeding pain«' 

' Upstarts, and fortunes suddenly that grow, 



herrOia and the fiushion of his * William Borsiere : A Flor- 
gown; bat he tells nothing, en tine, witty and well bred, 
almost, of himselC Unless to according to Boccaccia Being 
Farinata, indeed, he never once at Genoa he was shown a 
makes an open breast to any fine new palace by its miserly 
one met in Inferno. But here owner, and was asked to sug- 
he does all that courtesy re- gest a subject for a painting 
quires. with which to adorn the hall. 
^ Thy fawu: Dante has im- The subject was to be some- 
plied in his answer that he is thing that nobody had ever 
gifted with oratorical powers seen. Borsiere proposed liber- 
and b the object of a special aiity as something that the miser 
Divine care ; and the illustrious at any rate had never yet got a 
Florentine, frankly acknowledge good sight of ; an answer of 
ing the claim he makes, adjures which it is not easy to detect 
him by the fame which is his in either the wit or the courtesy, 
store to appease an eager curi- but which is said to have con- 
osity about the Florence which verted the churl to liberal ways 
even in Inferno is the first {^Decam, i. 8). He is here intro- 
thought of every not ignoble duced as an authority on the 
Florentine. noble style of manners. 



II.] Fiorentine Degeneracy. 



119 



Have bred in thee pride and extravagance, ' 

Whence tears, O Florence ! thou art shedding now." 
Thus cried I with uplifted countenance: 

The three, accepting it for a leply. 

Glanced each at each as bearing truth men glance. 
And all : ' If otberi thou shalt satisfy 

As well at other times' «I no more cost, So 

Happy thus ai ihine case the truth to cry ! 
Therefore if thou escap'st these regions lost, 

Returning to behold the starlight fair, 

Tlien when " There was 1," thou shall make thy boast, 
Something of us do thou 'mong men dedare.' 

Then broken was the wheel, and as they fled 

Their nimble legs like pinions beat the air. 
So much as one Amen,' had S'Carce been said 

Quicker than what they vanished from our view. 

On this once more the way my Master led. 90 



' /yuu am/ titravagamt : In 
place uf the nobility of mlnil 
thai lodi 10 gieat aclioni, ana 
the BCDtle DMiuieci that prevail 
In a tociety where there is • tlac 
labacdiuiion of nnk to ruik 
ukI well-defined duties for every 
man. Thit. tbe «nuocnuic in ■ 
noble wiue, waa Uontc'i «leal 
of a kodul itale ; for ill hk 
inaUneti were thote of* Floren- 
line aiiMocrst, conecled though 
ihey were by hii pxid aenie and 
hii IhiiM for a reign of perfect 
ju Ilice. During hU own 
lime he had seen tlarence grow 
more liid moreilemucnlic ; uhI 
lie was irritited—nnrcuonalily, 
cooaidenag that it Wl* only a 
lign of the genetal pio*peri(y — 



t the 




[pcetacle of the anuuing 
growth of wealth in ihe hand* 
of low-bom tratlcra, who every 
year were coming more to the 
front and monopoliting inJlu- 
cuce al home and attroad at the 
cost of their neiglilwurt ami 
rivals with longer pedigree* and 
ihnner piirw*. Id /'arajiw 
avi. Uaale dwelU at length on 
the degeneracy of the Flotcn- 

* Al tOfrUma: Il U hinted 
that hii oulspokenneM will not 
in the future alwiya give equal 
•alisfaction lo those «4io 
bar. 

* TMert vai I, tit.: fitrtati rt 
ikri- tiim memimiiu jmtaiil. — 
y£li. L >0J. 



I20 Tlu Cataract, [canto xvi. 

I followed, and ere long so near we drew 
To where the water fell, that for its roar 
Speech scarcely had been heard between us twa 

And as the stream which of all those which pour 
East (from Moont Viso counting) by its own 
Course £dls the first from Apennine to shore — 

As Acquacheta^ in the uplands known 
By name, ere plunging to its bed profound ; 
Name lost ere by Forlì its waters run — 

Above St Benedict with one long bound, loo 

Where for a thousand' would be ample room. 
Falls from the mountain to the lower ground ; 

Down the steep cliff that water dyed in gloom 
We found to friU echoing from side to side. 
Stunning the ear with its tremendous boom. 

There was a cord about my middle tied. 
With which I once had thought that I might hold 
Secure the leopard with the painted hide. 

When this from round me I had quite unrolled 

* Acquachita : The fall of the a coarse of its own. Above 
water of the brook over the lofty Forlì it was called Acquacheta. 
diff that sinks from the Seventh The Lamone, north of the Mon- 
to the Eighth Circle is compared tone, now follows an independ- 
to the water£dl npon the Mon- ent conrse to the sea, having cut 
tone at the monastery of St. a new bed for itself since Dante's 
Benedict, in the mountains time. 

above Forlì. The Po rises in ■ Where for a thousand^ etc, : 

Monte Viso. Dante here In the monastery there was room 

travels in imagination from for many more monks, say 

Monte Viso down through Italy, most of the commentators ; or 

and finds that all the rivers something to the like effect, 

whidi rise on the left hand, that Mr. Longfellow's interpretation 

is, on the north-east of the seems better : Where the height 

Apennine, fall into the Po, till of the fall is so great that it 

the Montone is reached, that would divide into a thousand 

liver falling into the Adriatic by falls. 



ajicLEvii.J Tìte Cord. 12I V 


To him I handed it, all c 


oiled and ii>>hl ; 1 in ^H 


As by my Leader I had first been told. ^^^^^| 


Himself then bending some 


what toward the right,' ^^^^^^| 


He just beyond the edge 


of the abyss ^^^^^H 


Threw down the cord," which disappeared from sight. i^| 


' That some strange thing v 


ill fallow upon this ^1 


Unwonted signal which my Master's eye ^H 


Thus follows,' so 1 thought, ' can hardly miss.' ^^^^H 


Ah, what great camion need we standing by ^^^^^^| 


■ ' TWarrf /4/ right: The 


wbriety and virtaoui parpow. 


H Utitudc of one «bout to throw. 


is not itrange to Dante. In 


■ • Tkt (0r,i: The xtvicct of 




H GeryoD arc wanted to convey 


I'cilro of Arragoo as being gìit 


1 them down the ne»t reach of the 


with the cord of every virtue ; 




and Pcilro wis no FnuicU^m. 


K hca^ for Ihe noiw of the witei- 


Uuile'a cord may therefore be 


1 r>U, lad no tignai be nude to 


taken as standing for ngUance 


catch the eye amid ibc filooin. 


or *elf-wntrol. With it be had 


Virgil il obliged lo call the 


hoperl lo get the belter of the 


Ulention of the moniiej by cast- 


leop«d {Inf. \. 3». and may 


ing Knne objea into the depth 


have tnuied in it for Ripport aa 


where he liei concealed. Dui, 


agaimt the leiron of Inferno. 




But although he has been girt 


■olid maionry and cla(^ sand. 


with it ever since he entered by 


one or other of them miui supply 


the gate, it has not saved him 


«oinclhiog fit to throw down j 


from a lingle fcv. far lot from a 


and the cord worn by Dante i« 


single danger; and now it is cut 


fixed on at what can boi be 




done without. There may be a 


more than ever, be is to conbdc 


reference lo the cord of S.int 


whoLy in Virgd arid have no 








he la begin again till be roKhe* 


■ wore when he wai a young moo, 


the cowt of I'urgatoiy, and then 


■ (oUowing in this ■ taihloa eom 


it U to l>e with a reed, the 


■ man enoo^h among piomi Uy 


emblem tA h umili ly.— But, how- 


■ men who had no ihougiil of 


ever explained, the incMcnl ' 


H ewer becoming friart. Uul the 


will always be somewhat of a 




p<uil& 


^^^^^^^^^H^ * 


1 



122 Geryaris Ascent [canto xvi. 

Those who behold not only what b done, 

But who have wit our hidden thoughts to spy ! 120 

He said to me : ' There shall emerge, and soon, 
What I await ; and quickly to thy view 
That which thou dream'st of shall be clearly known.' ^ 

From utterance of truth which seems untrue 
A man, whene'er he can, should guard his tongue ; 
Lest he win blame to no transgression due. 

Yet now I must speak out, and by the song 
Of this my Comedy, Reader, I swear — 
So in good liking may it last full long ! — 

I saw a shape swim upward through that air 130 

All indistinct with gross obscurity. 
Enough to fill the stoutest heart with fear : 

Like one who rises having dived to free 
An anchor grappled on a jagged stone, 
Or something else deep hidden in the sea ; 

With feet drawn in and arms all open thrown. 

* Dante attributes to Virgil a represents enlightened human 

full knowledge of all that is in reason. But even if we con- 

his own mind. He thus height- fine ourselves to the easiest sense 

ens our conception of his de- of the narrative, the study of the 

pendence on his guide, with relations between him and 

whose will his will is blent, and Dante will be found one of the 

whose thoughts are always found most interesting suggested by 

to be anticipating his own. Few the poem — perhaps only less so 

readers will care to be constant- than that of Dante's moods of 

ly recaUing to mind that Virgil wonder, anger, and pity. 



GeryoH. 



CANTO XVII. 



' Behold the monster* with the pointed tail. 
Who passes mountains* and can entrance make 
Through arms and walls 1 who makes the whole world 
ail, 

Corrupted by him 1 ' Thus my Leader spake, 
And beckoned him that he should land hard by. 
Where short the pathways built of marble break. 

And that foul image of dishonesty 

Moving approached us with his head and chest. 
But to the bank' drew not his tail on high. 



' Tkt mBHittr : Geryon, > 
rojlhial king of Spam, con- 
vert rd here into Ihe lymbot of 
frautl, anil set u llie giionlinn 
demon ol ibe Eighth Circle, 
where ibe fraudulent ore pun- 
iihed. There ii nothing in Ihe 
mytbologylojnilify ihiiaceuoni 
of Geiyon ; and it Kerns (hat 
Daat* hu created ■ montler In 
Htve hli purpose. Buccacciu, 
In U* Cttualagy ef Ikt CeJt 
(Lib. I.), rcpeati ibe docription 
of Geryon given liy * Duite the 
Flarenline. in hit poem written 
hi the Florentine tongue, one 
eenainly of no little importance 
g poenui' ami nUi that 




Geryon reigned in the Balearic 
Isles, and wat ntted lo decoy 
Irarellen with his benignant 

count ciiuice, cnressing woidi, 
and every kind of fiiendly lure, 
and then to murder them when 

* IVAa^aitti mamlaini, ttc: 
Neither art nor natnre affordi 
any defence aitimi fraud, 

• Tkt >ani ; Not that which 
confine» Ihe brook bui the inner 
limit of theSevenih Circle, from 
which the precipice tinki theet 
into the Kighlh, end io which 
ihe embankmenl by which Ihe 
Iravellen haee ct o eeed (be and 
joioi ilMll on. Virgil ha* 



1 24 Geryofu [canto xvii. 

His £u:e a human righteousness expressed, 10 

Twas so benignant to the outward view ; 
A seqpent was he as to all the rest 

On both his arms hair to the arm-pits grew : 
On back and chest and either flank were knot' 
And rounded shield portrayed in various hue ; 

No Turk or Tartar weaver ever brought 
To ground or pattern a more varied dye ;' 
Nor by Arachne' was such broidery wrought 

As sometimes by the shore the barges lie 

Partly in water, partly on dry land ; 20 

And as afiur in gluttonous Germany/ 

Watching their prey, alert the beavers stand ; 
So did this worst of brutes his foreparts fling 
Upon the stony rim which hems the sand. 

All of his tail in space was quivering, 
Its poisoned fork erecting in the air, 
Which scorpion-like was armed with a sting. 

My Leader said : ' Now we aside must fare 
A little distance, so shall we attain 
Unto the beast malignant crouching there.' 50 

So we stepped down upon the right,* and then 

beckoned Geryon to come to temperate Italians, explains this 

that part of the bank which ad* gibe. 

joins the end of the causeway. * T^ righi: This is the 

^ fCnoi and routuUd sìùeld: second and last time that, in 

Emblems of subtle devices and their course through Inferno, 

sabterfuges. they turn to the right See Inf. 

* Varied dyt: Denoting the ix. 132. The action may pos- 
mious colours of deceit sibly have a symbolical mean- 

* Arackne: The Lydian ing, and refer to the protection 
weaver changed into a spider against fraud which is obtained 
by Minerva. See Pwrg. xiL 43. by keeping to a righteous course. 

^ Gluttonous Gtrmany: The But here, in fact, they have no 
habits of the German men-at- choice, for, traversing the Inferno 
arms in Italy, odious to the as they do to tiie left hand, they 



smell Yii.] The Usurers. 

A half score steps* to the outer edge did pac^, 
7Ì1US clearing well the sand and fiery rain. 

And when we were hard by him. 1 could trace 
Upon the sand a little fiuiher on 
Same people silting near to the abyss. 

■That what this belt containeth may be known 
Completely by thee,' then the Master said ; 
' To see their case do thou advance alone. 

Let thy inquiries be succinctly made. 
While Ihou art absent 1 will ask of him. 
With his strong shoulders to aHbrd us aid.' 

Then, all alone, I on the outmost rim 

Of that Seventh Circle still advancing trod, 
Where sat a wofiil folk.' Full to the brim 



ome to the rifht bank of Die 
ilraam nhich Iraversci Ihe fxty 
Mttdi, followed i(, ind now, 
when Ihey woald lesTC its edge, 
il i) from Ihe right cmbaakinent 
thU they have lo slep down, and 
necemrily lo th« right hand. 

' A ^alf tien ttffi, lU. : 
Tni»ming the sione-boilt bor- 
der which liei between [he «>nd 
and the predpicc. Had the 
brook Rowed to the very edi^ 
of ihe ScTCDlh Circle before 
lumbllng down the rocky wall 
it U clear thai they might hare 
kqil to the embankmrnl anttl 
Oiey were dear beyond the edge 
of the sand. We arc therefore to 
fignre to ovriclirei the water ai 
plunging down at a point «nne 
yard*, perhapi the width of the 
border, ibon uf the true timil of 
the circle ; and thli b a touch 
of locsl imlh. lince watcrfalla 




in time always wear oat a 
funnel for themiclvcs by ealrng 
back the predpice down which 
they lumble. ll was into thii 
funnel that Virgil Bung the cord, 
and op it that Geryon wai seen 
to atccod, as if by following 
np the coune of Ihe water he 
would find out who had made 
the signal. To keep to the nat' 
tow cauieway where it nui on 
by the eilge of ibi* golf would 
■eecn loo lull of rìik. 

• Wb/^ fttk: Uturer.! ihoM 
gniliy of the unnatunl nn of 
contemning the legi limale modes 
of human indnstiy. They lit 
huddled up OD the nnd, doae 
lo ill bound of Kilid maionry, 
from which Dante looks down 
on them. Bui thai the UMrm 
ore not found only at the edge 
of Ihe plain ii evident fton t^. 



126 The Usurers, [canto xvii. 

Their eyes with anguish were, and overflowed ; 
Their hands moved here and there to win some ease, 
Now from the flames, now from the soil which glowed. 

No otherwise in summer-time one sees, 
Working its muztle and its paws, the hound 50 

When bit by gnats or plagued with flies or fleas. 

And I, on scanning some who sat around 
Of those on whom the dolorous flames alight, 
Could recognise^ not one. I only found 

A purse hung from the throat of every wight, 
Each with its emblem and its special hue ; 
And every eye seemed feasting on the sight 

As I, beholding them, among them drew, 
I saw what seemed a lion's fru:e and mien 
Upon a yellow purse designed in blue. 60 

Still moving on mine eyes athwart the scene 
I saw another scrip, blood-red, display 
A goose more white than butter could have been. 

And one, on whose white wallet Iftazoned lay 
A pregnant sow^ in azure, to me said : 
' What dost thou in this pit ? Do thou straightway 

Begone ; and, seeing thou art not yet dead, 
Know that Vitalian,' neighbour once of mine, 

* Cmddrecogmse^ etc, : Though {/n/i viL 44). 

most of the gronp prove to be * A ^egnoHt sew : The azure 

from Florence Dante recognises lion on a golden field was the 

none of them ; and this denotes arms of the Gianfigliazzi, emi- 

that nothing so surely creates a nent usurers of Florence ; the 

second nature in a man, in a white goose on a red ground 

bad sense, as setting the heart was the arms of the Ubriachi of 

on money. So in the Fourth Florence ; the azure sow, of the 

Cirde those who, being unable Scrovegni of Padua. 

to spend moderately, are alwa3rs ' Viialian : A rich Paduan 

thinking of how to keep or get noble, whose palace was near 

money are represented as ' ob- that of the Scrovegm. 
scured from any recognition ' 



ntcLK VII.] Tkey mount Geryon. 

Shall on my left flank one day find his bed. 

A Paduan I : all these are Florentine ; 
And oft they stun me, bellowing In my ear : 
" Come, Pink of Chivalry,' for whom we pine. 

Whose is the purse on which three beaks appear :"' 
Then he from mouth awry his tongue thrust out' 
Like ox thai licks its nose ; and I, in fear 

Lest more delay should stir in him some doubt 
Who gave command 1 should not linger long, 
Me from those weajied spiriis turned about. 

I found my Cuide^ who bad already sprang 
Upon the back of that fierce animal : 
He said to mc : ' Now be ihou brave and strong. 

By stairs like this* we henceforth down must fall. 
Mount thou in frnnt, fur I between would sit 
So thee the tail shall harm not nor appal.' 



' Fimk ef CUvalry : ' Sove- 
reign Cavalier ;' identifieil by hit 
ann* aiSet Giovanili Baiainanlc, 
Hill olive iti Florence in ijol. 
■nd If we are to judge from the 
tc«,lhegteales(usurcrorall. A 
tuMiheiD poci of the lime would 
have loaght bb usurers in (he 
Jewry of some town he knew, 
but Dante finds bis among the 
nobles of Padua and Florence. 
Mc irooically reprocDU them 
u wearing purses oniamcnied 
with Uieir coats of umi, perhaps 
to hint that they pursued (heir 
dithoiioiuable trade undei iJictlet 
of their noble n«me>-~lhcii 
shop aicn*. u it were. The 
wh^ pasMy Biay have been 
pbaned by Dante m u to 
afford bim the opportonity of 



dairming the still living Iluin- 
monie without mentionii^ bis 

' /fit ItmgMi Urlili imi • As 
if to say : We knnw wfII what 
soTt of fine E'otleman lluln- 

» J!y ilain iiie Iku: The 
descent from one circle to 
anoiber growi more difficult the 
fuitber down ibey coae. They 
appeal to bave foood no spedai 
obsiada in the nUare of ibe 
gtimnd till ihey reached the 
bank sinpbv down to die Fifth 
Circle, the pathway down which 
is dodibcd as Icrrible {/■/ 
vii. 105). The dcKMit iaio the 
Keventh Ciid* U made ptaeli- 
cable, and nuhiag mam {h^. 
«t. .(. 




128 Oh Geryofis Back. [cahto xvii. 

like one so close upon the shivering fit 
Of quartan ague that his nails grow blue, 
And seeing shade he trembles every whit, 

I at the hearing of that order grew ; 
But his threats shamed me, as before the iajct. 
Of a brave lord his man grows valorous too. 90 

On the great shoulders then I took my place, 
And iished to say, but could not move my tongue 
As I expected : ' Do thou me embrace V 

But he, who other times had helped me *mong 
My other perils, when ascent I made 
Sustained me, and strong arms around me flung. 

And, ' Geryon, set thee now in motion !' said ; 
' Wheel widely ; let thy downward flight be slow ; 
Think of the novel burden on thee laid.' 

As from the shore a boat begins to go 100 

Backward at first, so now he backward pressed. 
And when he found that all was clear below, 

He turned his tail where earlier was his breast ; 
And, stretching it, he moved it like an eel. 
While with his paws he drew air toward his chest. 

More terror Phaéthon could hardly feel 
What time he let the reins abandoned fall, 
Whence Heaven was fired,^ as still its tracts reveal ; 

Nor wretched Icarus, on finding all 
His plumage moulting as the wax grew hot, 1 10 

While, *' The wrong road !' his father loud did caU ; 

Than what I felt on finding I was brought 
Where nothing was but air and emptiness ; 
For save the brute I could distinguish nought 

^ Heaven was fired: As stiU cusses the vuioos ezplana- 
appears in the Milky Way. In tions of what causes the Ivight- 
tbe CcmvUOt ii. !$• Dante dis- ness of that part of the heavens. 



cticLKviu.) Tht Prtàpice Foot. v. 

He slowly, slowly swims : to the abyss 
Wheeling he makes descenl.as I surmisc 
Frnni wind felt 'ncath my feci and in my face. 

Already on the right 1 heard arise 
From out the caldron a terrific roar,' 
Whereon I stretch my head vfith down-turned eyes. I 

Terror of falling now oppressed me sore ; 
Hearing laments, and seeing fires that burned, 
My thighs 1 tightened, trembling more and more. 

t'arlier I had not by the eye discerned 
'ITiat we swept downward ; scenes of torment now 
Seemed drawing nearer wheresoe'er we turned. 

And as a falcon (which long lime doth go 
Upon the wing, not lindlng lure* or preyX 
While ' Ha !' the falconer cries, 'descending so I ' 

Comes wearied back whence swift it soared away : i 
Wheeling a hundred times upon the load, 
Then, from its master for, sulks angrily : 

So we, by Geryon in the deep bestowed. 
Were 'neath the sheer- hewn precipice set down : 
He, suddenly delivered from our toad. 

Like arrow from the string was swiftly gone. 



' A lerrijk rear : Of the 
«aWr falling lo the ground. On 
bcginniDg the deaccot they had 
left the water&U on the left 
hand, bui Gciyon, after fetching 
erne or mute great circles, puiet 
In front of it, and then Ihej 
have it an the right. There ii 
no ftulhcr tncntion of the watcn 
of Phlegelhon till they are 
foand froien In Coeytas 1,1m/. 
xxiiL 3)). rhiUlethet niggeslt 



that they Oow under the Eighth 
Circle. 

* tart: An imitation bird 
used in training biconi. Dante 
deiciibes theiolky, •lowdtMCDl 
of a folcan which hoi dther lou 
sight of its prey, or has hllcd to 
discover where the bleoncr hoi 
thrown ihe lure. Geryon hot 
descended thus ddibootcly 
iiwiag to the canunand «X Vìi- 



1 30 MaUbolge. [canto xviii. 



CANTO XVIII. 

Of iron colour, and composed of stone, 

A place called Malebolge^ is in Hell, 

Girt by a cliff of substance like its own. 
In that malignant region yawns a well* 

Right in the centre, ample and profound ; 

Of which I duly will the structure telL 
The zone' that lies between them, then, is round- 
Between the well and precipice hard and high ; 

Into ten vales divided is the ground. 
As is the figure offered to the eye, 10 

Where numerous moats a castle's towers enclose 

That they the walls may better fortify ; 



^ MaUbolge: Or Evil Pits; preceding Canta As in the 

literally, Evil Pockets. description of the Second Circle 

* A well: The Ninth and the atmosphere is represented 
lowest Circle, to be described as malignant, being murky 
in Canto xzxiL, etc and disturbed with tempest ; 

* Tfutont: The Eighth Circle, so the Malebolge is called 
in which the fraudulent of all malignant too, being all of 
species are punished, lies be- barren iron-coloured rock. In 
tween the precipice and the both cases the surroundings of 
Ninth Circle. A vivid picture the sinners may well be spoken 
of the enormous height of the of as malign, adverse to 
enclosing wall has been pre- any thought of goodwill and 
seated to us at the dose of the joy. 



=i«cLB vfu.i Tfu Seductrs. 

A like appearance was made bete by those. 
And as, again, from threshold of such place 
Many a drawbridge to the outworks goes ; 

So ridges from the precipice's base 
Culling athwart the moats and barriers run, 
Till at the well join the CKiremitics.' 

From Geryon's back when we were shaken down 
"Twas here we stood, UDlil the Poet's feet 
Moved to the lefì, and I, behind, came on. 

New torments on the right mine eyes did meet 
With new tormentors, novel woe on woe ; 
With which the nearer Bolgia was replete. 

Sinners, all naked, in the gulf below. 
This side the middle met us ; while they strode 
On that side with us, but more swift did go.' 

Even so the Romans, that the mighty crowd 



' riu ntrtmiittt : The M^- 
btlgi coMids of ten cirmlu pit* 
or fosie^ ooe Inside of anothET. 
The ootennoM liei nndef the 
precipice which UIs sheer from 
the Seventh Circle ; the inner- 
moal, uid of course the smallest, 
null iromoiialely outtide of the 
■Well,' which il Ihe Ninlli 
Circle, The Bolgiu or valleys 
ue divided bom each other by 
rocky liAnks; and, each Bolgia 
being at a Iowr level than ihe 
oae that «kIom* il, the Inalde 
of each bank is necessarily 
deeper than Ihe oatiid& Ril» 
or ridgei of rock— like spoke 






vauldng the nv 
angle* with the o 
Thus each rib takes Ihe form iif 
a ten -arched bridge By one or 
other of IhoM Viigil and Dante 
no<r travel towanl* the cenUe 
and Ihe bue of Inferno; their 
gcncnl connc being downward, 
ihinigb vsiial by ihe ascent in 
turn of the hi^-backed aicbet 
over the mnUi. 

> Mart iw^: The shuxr* fa 
Iht Fini Bolgia are divided into 
Iwo gangs, moving In opposite 
direclioni, the conrw of those 
on the outiide being to the 
right, as looked al by Dante. 
These are the shades of paaden; 
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The First Bolgia, [canto xviii. 



Across the bridge, the year of Jubilee, 

Might pass with ease, ordained a rule of road' — 30 
Facing the Castle, on that side should be 

The multitude which to St Peter*s hied ; 

So to the Mount on this was passage free. 
On the grim rocky ground, on either side, 

I saw homed devils* armed with heavy whip 

Which on the sinners from behind they plied. 
Ah, how they made the wretches nimbly skip 

At the first lashes ; no one ever yet 

But sought from the second and the third to sUp. 
And as I onward went, mine eyes were set 40 

On one of them ; whereon I called in haste : 

* This one ahready I have surely met !' 
Therefore to know him, fixedly I gazed ; 

And my kind Leader willingly delayed, 

While for a little I my course retraced 



aoooimt Here a list of the tatned in the Bolgias of the 
various classes of sinners con- Eighth Circle may be given : — 



xst Bolgia— Seducers, 


Caitto XVI n. 


sd , 






II 


3d . 


, Simnniar^, 




XIX. 


4th . 


, Soochsayers, . 




XX. 


5th . 


, Barrators, 




XXI. XXII. 


6ch , 


, Hypocrites, . 




XXIII. 


7th . 


. Thieves, 




XXIV. XXV. 


8th , 


, Evil ConnaeUors, . 




XXVI. XXVII. 


9th , 


, Scandal and Heresy 








Mongers, 




XXVIII. XXIX. 


toUi , 


, Falsifiers, 




XXIX. XXX. 



1 A rule of road: In the year 
1300 a Jubilee was held in 
Rome with Plenary Indulgence 
for all pilgrims. Villani says 
that while it lasted the number 
of stiangers in Rome was never 
less than two hundred thousand. 
The bridge and castle spoken 



of in the text are those of St 
Angelo. The Mount is pro- 
bably the Janiculum. 

' Homed devils : Here the 
demons are homed — terrible 
remembrancers to the sinner of 
the injured husband. 



:iKCLBvni,) Tìu Seducers. 

On this the scourged oa«, thinking to e\'Eide 
My search, his visage bent without av^l, 
For : ' Thou that gaicst on the ground," I said, 

' If these thy features tell tmslwonhy tale, 
Venedico Cacdaoimico ' thou I 
But what has brought thee to such sharp regale?"* 

And he, ' [ tell it 'gainst my will, 1 trow. 
But thy clear accenis' to the old world bear 
My memory, and nuke mc aJJ avow. 

I was the man who Ghlsola the fair 
To serve the Marquis' evil will led on, 
Whatever* the uncomely talc declare. 

Of Bolognese here weeping not alone 
Am I ; so full the place of them, to-day 
'Tween Reno and Savena' are not known 

So many tongues that Sipa deftly say : 
And if of this thou 'dst know the reason why, 
Think but how greedy were our hearts alwny.' 



Bolognese noble, brolber of 
GhUola, wboni he inTcigled 
iota yietJlns bertelf to the 
Harqnb of Eite, Ioni n( Fer- 
rara. Vutedko died between 
1390 swl tJOOk 

* Smh $harf ngaU: ' Such 
pangenl mocci.' There U here 
■ plaj' uf words on the Salu, 
the Bsme of ■ wjld ravine oot- 
óde the wall* of BolopM. where 
Ihc bodies of felons were thrown. 
Benvenuto uyt it used tu be a 
tmnt among boj* at Bologna: 
Vottr faihet was [niched Into 
the Salse. 

' Thy ilrar aetmii : Not 



broken with sobi like hU own 
•nd thoK of bis companiotis. 

* Ifiaiivfr, «ft.. DiHeienl 
accounts seem to have been 
current about the affair of 
Ghkiola. 

* '7'mftn Rent, tK.: The 
Reno and Savena are ilTeanu 
that Row past tloluena. ^fa is 
Bolognese for Uaybe. es for 
Ycc So Dante describes Tnt- 
cany as ibo country where Si is 
bearti {Inf. suiii, So). With 
i^ard to the vices of the 
Bolognese, BcqkouIo tafs t 
■ Dante bad itndled in Bolt^sa, 
and had seen i ~ ' 
theac things.' 



1 34 ^*^ ^i^^t Bolgia, [CANTO xvni. 

To him thus speaking did a demon cry : 

* Pander, begone !' and smote him with his thong ; 
' Here are no women for thy coin to buy/ 

Then, with my Escort joined, I moved along. 
Few steps we made until we there had come. 
Where from the bank a rib of rock was flung. 

With ease enough up to its top we domb, 70 

And, turning on the ridge, bore to the right ;^ 
And those eternal circles* parted from. 

When we had reached where underneath the height 
A passage opes, yielding the scourged a way. 
My Guide bade : ^ Tarry, so to hold in sight 

Those other spirits bom in evil day. 
Whose faces until now from thee have been 
Concealed, because with ours their progress lay.' 

Then from the ancient bridge by us were seen 
The troop which toward us on that circuit sped, 80 
Chased onward, likewise, by the scourges keen. 

And my good Master, ere I asked him, said : 

* That lordly one now coming hither, see. 
By whom, despite of pain, no tears are shed. 

What mien he still retains of majesty 1 
Tis Jason, who by courage and by guile 
The Colchians of the ram deprived. 'Twas he 

Who on his passage by the Lemnian isle. 
Where all of womankind with daring hand 
Upon their males had wrought a murder vile, 90 

^ To the right: This is only * Those eternal circles: The 

an apparent departure from their meaning is not clear ; perhaps 

leftward course. Moving as it only is that they have now 

they were to the left along the done with the outer stream of 

edgeof the Bolgia, they required sinners in this Bolgia, left by 

to turn to the right to cross the them engaged in endless proces- 

bridge that spamied it sion round and round. 



ciKCL* Vili. 1 The Flatterers- 1 35 

With loving pledges and with speeches bland 
The tender-yeared Hypsipyle betrayed, 
Who had herself a fraud on others planned. 

Forlorn he left her then, when pre^ant made. 
Thai is the crime condemns him to this pain ; 
And for Medea' loo is vengeance paid. 

Who in his manner cheat compose his train. 
Of the 6rst moat sufficient now is known. 
And those who in its jaws engulfed remain.' 

Already bad we by the strait path gone tcx> 

To where 'tis with the second bank dovetailed^ 
The buttress whence a second arch is thrown. 

Here heard we who in the next Bolgia wailed' 
And puffed for breath ; reverberations told 
They with their open palms themselves assailed. 

The sides were crusted o\-er with a mould 
plastered upon them by foul mists that tise, 
And both with eyes and nose a contest hold. 

The bottom b so deep, in vain our eyes 
Searched it till further up the bridge we went, ^o 

To where the arch o'er hangs what under lies. 

Ascended there, our eyes wc downward bent. 
And 1 saw people in such ordure drowned, 
A very cesspool 'twas of excrement. 

And while I from above am searching rmmd. 
One with a head so lilth-smcared 1 picked out, 
1 knew not if 'twas lay, or tonsure-crowned. 

' Maita : When the Argon- sailed for Cotchit, and with the 

aoU landed oa I,ciiuioi, tbej oimtBDce of Medea won the 

found il withmii any males, the Golden Fleece. MrdM, «bo 

women, incited by Venus, accompaiiied him bom ColekU, 

having |>ut itiem all to death, was in Inn dewrtcd by him. 

with the exception of Thou, * iVkg in tie mxi Btlgit 

■avedliybii daughter Hypsipyle. vaiìid : The flitteren in the 

When Jatoo deserted her he Second Bolgia. 




136 The Sec(md Bofgia. [canto xvin. 

^ Why then so eager,' asked he with a shout, 
* To stare at me of all the filthy crew ?' 
And I to him : * Because I scarce can doubt 120 

That formerly thee dry of hair I knew, 
Alessio Interminei^ the Lucchese ; 
And therefore thee I chiefly hold in view.' 

Smiting his head-piece, then, his words were these : 
' 'Twas flattery steeped me here ; for, using such. 
My tongue itself enough could never please.' 

' Now stretch thou somewhat forward, but not much,' 
Thereon my Leader bade me, 'and thine eyes 
Slowly advance till they her features touch 

And the dishevelled baggage recognise, 130 

Clawing her yonder with her nails unclean. 
Now standing up, now squatting on her thighs. 

'TIS harlot Thais,* who, when she had been 
Asked by her lover, '' Am I generous 
And worthy thanks ?" said, ''Greatly so, I ween.'* 

Enough' of this place has been seen by us.' 

^ AUssio IttUrminei : Of the Terence, Thraso, the lover of 

great Lucchese family of the that courtesan, asks Gnatho, 

Interminelliy to which the fam- their go-between, if she really 

OQS Castruccio Castrocani be- sent him many thanks for the 

longed. Alessio is known to have present of a slave-girl he had 

been living in 1295. Dante sent her. ' Enormous ! ' says 

may have known him person- Gnatho. It proves what great 

ally. Benvenuto says he was so store Dante set on ancient 

liberal of his flattery that he instances when he thought this 

spent it even on menial ser- worth citing. 

vants. ' Enough^ etc, : Most readers 

' Thais : In the Eunuch of will agree with VirgiL 



CIRCLE vili.] The Simoniacs. 137 



CANTO XIX. 

O Simon Magus P ye his wretched crew I 
The gifts of God, ordained to be the bride 
Of righteousness, ye prostitute that you 

With gold and silver may be satisfied ; 
Therefore for you let now the trumpet' blow, 
Seeing that ye in the Third Bolgia 'bide. 

Arrived at the next tomb,' we to the brow 
Of rock ere this had finished our ascent. 
Which hangs true plumb above the pit below. 

What perfect art, O Thou Omniscient, 10 

Is Thine in Heaven and earth and the bad world found ! 
How justly does Thy power its dooms invent ! 

The livid stone, on both banks and the ground, 
I saw was full of holes on every side. 
All of one size, and each of them was round. 



> Simam Magus: The tin of > 7 kt trumpet: Blown at the 

simony consists in setting a price panishment of criminals, to call 

on the exercise of s spiritual grace attention to their sentence, 

or the acquisition of a spiritual ' The next tomb : The Third 

office. Dsinte assails it at head- Bolgia, appropriately termed a 

quarters, that is, as it was prac- tomb, becanse its manner of pan- 

tised bythe Popes ; and in their ishment is that of a burial» at 

case it took, among other forms^ will be seen, 
that of ecclesiastical nepotism. 



1 38 The Third Bolgia. [cauto six. 

No larger seemed they to me opr less wide 
Than those within my beautiful St John^ 
For the baptizers* standing-place supplied ; 

And one of which, not many years agone, 
I broke to save one drowning ; and I would 20 

Have this for seal to undeceive men known. 

Out of the mouth of each were seen protrude 
A sinner's feet, and of the legs the small 
Far as the calves ; the rest enveloped stood. 

And set on fire were both the soles of all, 
Which made their ankles wriggle with such throes 
As had made rages and withes asunder fell. 

And as flame fed by unctuous matter goes 



^ Si, John : The cfaoxch of St playing about the church one of 
John's, in Dante's time, as now, diem, to hide himsdf from his 
the Baptiitery of Florence. In companions, sqoeesed himself 
JParad, zxv. he anticipates the into a baptizer's ttanding-plaoe, 
day, if it should ever come^ iHien and made so tight a fit of it that 
he shall return to Florence, and he could not be rescued tiU 
in the church where he was bap- Dante with his own hands plied 
tiaed a Christian be crowned as a hammer upon the marble, 
a Poet. Down to the middle of and so saved the child fix>m 
the sixteenth centuiy all bap- drowning. The presence of 
tisms, except in cases of urgent water in the cavity may be ex- 
necessity, were celebrated in St. plained by the fact of the church's 
John's ; and, even there, only on being at that time lighted by an 
the eves of Easter and Pentecost unglazed opening in the roof; 
For protection against the crowd, and as baptisms were so infre- 
the officiating priests were pro- quent the standing-places, situ- 
vided with standing-places, cir- ated as they were in the centre 
cular cavities disposed around of the floor, may often have been 
the great font To these Dante partially flooded. It is easy to 
compares the holes of this Bolgia, understand how bitterly I>uite 
for the sake of introducing a de- would resent a charge of irre- 
fenoe of himself from a charge verence connected with his 
of sacrilege. Benvenuto tells 'beautifiil St. John's;' 'that 
that once when some boys were fair sheep-fold' (Parad, xxv. 5). 



Pope Ntchelas. 



I 



crBtxs vm.] 

Over tbc outer surlìice only spread ; 

So (ioni their heels it flickered lo the toes. 30 

' Master, who is he, tortured more,' I said, 

* Than are his neighbours, writhing in such woe ; 

And licked by llames of deeper-hearted red?' 
And he : 'If thou desirest that helow 

I bear thee by that bank* which lowest lies, 

Thou from himself his sins and name shalt know.' 
And 1 : * Thy wishes still for me suffice : 

Thou art my Lord, and know«st I obey 

Thy will ; and dosi my hidden thoughts surprise.' 
To the fourth barrier then we made our way, 40 

And, to ihc left hand turning, downward went 

Into the narrow hole-pierced cavity ; 
Nor the good Master caused me make descent 

From oEThis haunch tilt we his hole were nigh 

Who with his shanks was making such Umeni- 
' Whoe'er tliou art, soul full of rnisery. 

Set like a stake with lower end upcast,' 

1 said to him, ' Make, if thou canst, reply-' 
I like a friar* stood who gives the Usi 

Shrift to a vile assassin, to his side 50 

Called back to win delay for him fixed fasL 
^ 'An thou arrived already V then he cried, 
•• 'Arrthou arrived already, Boniface? 

By several years the prophecy ' has lied, 

■ That hank, tti.: 0( eub li»e earth tlowlr tbarcOad Lb 

Bolgia the ìdoct huk ii lower till ha wai nffoeucd. Daou 

Ihu the outer ; the vhnlc al bendi down, (he better Io beat 

Mstebolge iloping towudi the what the liniier has to uy, like 

oentie of lh« Infeiao. a fruì recalled by the felon on 

' Liktafriar,itf.: In thoii ihe pretence thai he hai lowc- 

dote* the panuhment of an u- thii^ to add la hit confcsioa. 

Hnln wa* to be (tack bead • Tkt fnfluty: 'The «rit- 

■ pit, and then to inc.* The speaker is Nieholai 




I40 Tkg Third Bolgia. [gakto zix. 

Art so soon wearied of the wealthy place. 
For which thoo didst not fear to take with guile, 
Then ruin the £edr Lady ?'^ Now my case 

Was like to theirs who linger on, the while 
They cannot comprehend what they are told, 
And as befooled* from further speech resile. 60 

But Virgil bade me : ' Speak out loud and bold, 
^ I am not he thou thinkest, no, not he !"' 
And I made answer as by him controlled. 

The spirit's feet then twisted violently. 



in.» of the great Roman fiunily yetis too soon, it being now 

of the Onini, and Pope from only ijoo^ for the airiral of 

1377 to 1280 ; a man of remaik- Bonifrce. This is the osnal 

able bodily beauty and grace of ezplanatioo of the passage. To it 

mamier, as wdl as of great force lies the objection that foreknow- 

of character. Like many other ledge of the present that can be 

Holy Fathers he was either a referred back to is the same 

great hypocrite while on his pro- thing as knowledge of it, and 

motion, or else he degenerated with this the spirits in Inferno 

▼ery qoickly after getting him- are not endowed. Bat Dante 

sdf well settled on the Papal elsewhere shows that he finds it 

Chair. He is said to have been hard to obserre the limitation, 

the first Pope who practised The alternative explanation, 

simony with no attempt at con- supported by the use of scrìtto 

oealment. Boniface vi 11., whom (writing) in the text, is that 

he is waiting for to relieve him, Nicholas refers to some prophecy 

became Pope in 1294, and died once current about bis successors 

in 1303. None of the four Popes in Rome, 

between 1280 and 1294 were * TA^/iirZai^; The Church. 

fJT^niiftr^ ; SO that Nicholas was The guile is that shown by Boni- 

uppermost in the hole for twenty- face in getting his predecessor 

three years. Although ignorant Celestine v. to abdicate (Inf, 

of what is now passing on the iii. 60). 

earth, he can refer back to his ' AsbrfooUd: Dante does not 
foreknowledge of some years yet suspect that it is with a Pope 
earlier (see Jnf, x. 99) as if to a he is speaking. He is dumb- 
prophetic writing, and finds that founded at being addressed as 
according to this it is still three Bonifiux. 



III.I 



Pupe Nicholas. 



And, sighing in a voice of deep distress, 

He asked ; ' \Vhat ihen requiresl thou of me ? 

Tf me to know thou hast such eagerness. 
That thou the clifThasi therefore ventnred down. 
Know, the Great Mantle sometime was my dress. 

1 of the Bear, in sooth, was worthy son : 
As once, the Cubs to help, my purse with gain 
I stulTed, myself I in this purse have stown. 

!>tretche(l out at length beneath my head remain 
All the simoniacs' that before me went. 
And flattened lie throughout the rocky vein. 

I in my turn shall also make descent, 
Soon as he comes who I believed thou wail. 
When I asked quickly what for him wnjt meant. 

O'er mc with blaiing feel more time has past. 
While upside down I (ill the topmost room, 
Than he his crimsoned feet shall upward cast ; 

For afier him one viler still shall come, 
A Pastor from the West,' lawless of deed ; 
To cover both of us his worthy doom. 



1 All the 
Popes that hod been guilt; of 
the tin. 

« A Palter from lit fVar ■ 
Boniliuc died in ty)}, nnd wu 
mcccedcd by Benedict xi., who 
in his turn «ru succeeded by 
Clentent v., the Ptutor fioin llie 
West. Benedict wu not Hùned 
with tlniony, and èo it ii Clement 
tluit is to relieve Bonifice t «nd 
be is to come from the West, 
ihkt is, fron Avlgaoa, to which 
the Holy Sc* was remered by 
him. Oi the reftrance m«y 
■imply be to the coowry of his 



Inttb. Elsewhere he u >poken 
of as ' the Giscoa who iball cheat 
ibe noble nca[7 ' of Loxembui^ 
(/^wtuf. ivii. S3).— This pMMage 
has been read u throning light 
on the question of when the 
/ii/rrn» wtM written. Nieholai 
lays that from the lime Boai- 
bcc airiva dll Clement relieres 
him will be a ihorter period than 
that during whicb he has hiaueif 
been fa InKerno, that Ì* to My, 
a shorter time than twenty yean. 
Cletnenl died in 1314 ; end »a, 
it il hcM, we find • date befoic 
whicb the Inftmt was, at least. 




142 The Third Bolgia. [canto xix. 

A modem Jasoii^ he^ of whom we read 
In Maccabees, whose King denied him nought : 
Wth the French King so shall this man succeed.' 

Perchance I ventured further than I ought, 
But I spake to him in this measure free : 
* Ah, tell me now what money was there sought 90 

Of Peter by our Lord, when either key 
He gave him in his guardianship to hold ? 
Sure He demanded nought save : ^ Follow me !^ 

Nor Peter, nor the others, asked for gold 
Or silvor when upon Matthias fell 
The lot instead of him, the traitor-souled. 

Keep then thy place^ for thou art punished well,* 
And clutch the pd^ dishonourably gained, 
WUch 2^;ainst Charles' made thee so proudly swell. 

not publisliecL But Clement Dante has admired the propriety 
was knows for yean before his of the Divine distnbatioa of pen- 
death to be ill of a disease usually alties. He appears to regard 
soon fiUaL He became Pope with a special complacency that 
in 1305, and the wonder was that which he invents for the simoni- 
he sorvived so long as nine acs. They were industrious in 
years. Dante keeps his pro- multipl]ring benefices for their 
phecy safe — if it is a prophecy ; kindred; Boniface, for example, 
and there does seem internal besides Cardinals, appointed 
evidence to prove the publication about twenty Archbishops and 
of the Inferno to have taken Bishops from among his own 
place long before 1314. — It is relatives. Here all the simoni- 
needless to point out how the acal Popes have to be contented 
censore of Clement gains in force with one place among them. 
if read as having been published They paid no regard to whether 
before his death. a post was well filled or not : 

^ Jason : Or Joshua, who pur- here they are set upside down. 

diased the office of High Priest ' Charles : Nicholas was ac- 

firom Antiochus Epiphanes, and cused of taking a bribe to assist 

innovated the customs of the Peter of Arragon in ousting 

Jews (2 Maccab. iv. 7). Charles of Anjon finom the king- 

* Punished well: At line 12 dom of Sicily. 



ci&cLB Vili.] Tlu Donation of ConstanHne. 143 

And, were it not that I am still restrained too 

By reverence^ for those tremendous keys, 
Borne by thee while the glad world thee contained, 

I would use words even heavier than these ; 
Seeing your avarice makes the world deplore, 
Crushing the good, filling the bad with ease. 

Twas you, O Pastors, the Evangelist bore 
In mind what time he saw her on the flood 
Of waters set, who played with kings the whore ; 

Who with seven heads was bom ; and as she would 
By the ten horns to her was service done, 1 10 

Long as her spouse' rejoiced in what was good. 

Now gold and silver are your god alone : 
What difference 'twixt the idolater and you. 
Save that ye pray a hundred for his one ? 

Ah, Constantine,' how many evils grew — 
Not from thy change of faith, but from the gift 
Wherewith thou didst the first rich Pope endue !' 

' By ra'frefue, etc. : Dante there is no mention here, his 

distinguishes between the office qualities being attribated to the 

and the unworthy holder of it. Woman. 

So in Purgatory be prostrates ' Ak^ CofutatUine^ etc, : In 

himself before a Pope {Pur^, Dante's time, and for some cen- 

xix. 131). turies later, it was believed that 

' Her spouse : In the preced* Constantine, on transferring the 

ing lines the vision of the Woman seat of empire to Bjrzantium, had 

in the A|)ocalypse is applied to made a gift to the Pope of rights 

the corruption of the Church, and privileges almost equal to 

represented under the figure of those of the Emperor. Rome 

the seven-hilled Rome seated in was to be the Pope's ; and from 

honour among the nations and his court in the Lateran he was 

receiving observance firom the to exercise supremacy over all 

kings of the earth till her spouse, the West The Donation of 

the Pope, began to prostitute her Constantine, that is, the instm- 

by making merchandise of her ment conveying these rights, was 

spiritual gifts. Of the Beast a forgery of the Middle Ages. 
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While I my voice continued to aplift 
To such a tune, by rage or conscience stirred 
Both of his soles he made to twist and shift. 1 20 

My Guide, I well believe, with pleasure heard ; 
Listening he stood with lips so well content 
To me propounding truthful word on word. 

Then roimd my body both his arms he bent. 
And, having raised me well upon his breast, 
Qimbed up the path by which he made descent. 

Nor was he by his burden so oppressed 
But that he bore me to the bridge's crown. 
Which with the fourth joins the fifth rampart's crest. 

And lightly here he set his burden down, 1 30 

Found light by him upon the precipice, 
Up which a goat uneasily had gone. 

And thence another valley met mine eyes. 




CANTO XX. 

Now of new torment musi my verses tell, 
And nutter for the Twentieth Canto win 
Of Lay the First,' which (reati of souls in Hell, 

Already was I eager to begin 
To peer into the visible profotmd,' 
Which tears of agony was bathòd in : 

And I saw people in the valley round ; 
Like thai of penitents on earth the pace 
At which they weeping came, nor uttering* sound. 

When I beheld them with more downcast gate,* 
That each was strangely screvred about I teamed. 
Where chest is joined lo chin. And thus the face 



' tMf llu fira : The In/trm. with nùnlug othen by thcit 

• Tkt viri^ frtfeund: The ipdU {jàrx iij]. 

Fotmh Bulgit, when •ootluajr- • AV hAittiv, cfe. .- They who 

en of every kind ue poniihed. od earth told too mncb ire now 

Their tin is thit of letking to condemoed to be for era damk 

finii out «hat God hai nude It will be noticed that with 

Kcret. That luch diKOvcnei nooe of them doe* Duite cod- 

of the {blure coutd be nude by verae. 

men, Dante leemi to h«vc had * Man é m mtatt gmm: Stand- 

no doubt ; but be teeatdi the ing a^ he doM on the crown of 

CKftcin at the power aa a lirwtd the krch. the Beam lh«y eooM 

on Providence, and alio cmiiti to him the more he hat to de- 

ibe tdcpls In the black art dine Us eycL 
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Of every one round to his loins was tamed; 

And stepping backward^ all were forced to go, 

For nought in front could be by them discerned. 
Smitten by palsy although one might show 

Perhaps a shape thus twisted all awry, 

I never saw, and am to think it slow. 
As, Reader,' God may grant thou profit by 

Thy reading, for thyself consider well 20 

If I could then preserve my visage dry 
When dose at hand to me was visible 

Our human ficurm so wrenched that tears, rained down 

Out of the eyesy between the buttocks felL 
In very sooth I wept, leaning qpon 

A boss of the hard cliff, till on this wise 

My Escort asked : ' Of the other fools' art one ? 
Here piety revives as pity dies ; 

For who more irreligious is than he 

In whom God's judgments to r^^ret give rise ? 30 



' Supping backward: Once have the veil of the future lifted ; 

they peered fax into the future ; and would have it understood 

now they cannot see a step that he was seized by a sudden 

before them. misgiving as to whether he too 

' As, Reader, etc, : Some light had not overstepped the bounds 

may be thrown on this unusual, of what, in that respect, is 

and, at first sight, inexplicable allowed and right, 

display of pity, by the comment * Of the otìur fools: Dante, 

of Benvenuto da Imola : — ' It is weeping like the sinners in the 

the wisest and most virtuous of Bolgia, is asked by Virgil : 

men that are most subject to 'What, art thou then one of 

this mania of divination ; and of them?* He had been sufiered, 

this Dante is himself an in- without reprooi^ to show pity 

stance, as b well proved by this for Francesca and Ciacco. The 

book of his.' Dante reminds terrors of the Lord grow more 

the reader how often since the cogent as they descend, and 

journey began he has sought to even pity is now forbidden. 



CIRCLE Vili. I Tirisias and Arum. 1 47 

Lift up, lift up thy head, and thou sbalt see 
Him far whom earth yawned as the Thebans saw, 
All ihouiing meanwhile : " Whither dost thou Set, 

Amphiaraiis ? ' \\'herefore thus withdraw 
From battle Ì" But be sinking found no rest 
Till Minos clutched him with all-grasping claw. 

Lo, how his shoulders serve him for a. breast i 
Because he wished to see too far befotr 
Backward he looks, to backward course addressed. 

Behold Tiresias,* who was changed all o'er, 40 

Till for a man a woman met the sight, 
And not a limb its former semblance bore ; 

-And he behoved a second time to smite 
The same two twisted serpenti with his wand. 
Ere he again in manly plumes was dight. 

With back to him, see Aruns next at band. 
Who up among the hills of Luni, where 
reasanlt of near Carrara till tbt land. 

Among the dueling marbles' held hb lair 
Within a cavern, whence could be dcKiied jo 

The sea and stars of all obstrucdoD bore. 

The other one, whose flowing tresses hide 
Her bosom, of the which thou seest nought, 
And all whose hair taUi on the further side, 

' Amfhiatjtit: One of the sayn whtmc change of «ei ii 

Seven Klngi «ha bcdeged described iij Ovid {Afttam. iil). 

Thebes. He fonaaw hii own ' TktJatiiiMg martlfi: Anun, 

death, and toogtil bj hiding lo a Tuscan diviner, ji bitmlttccil 

evade it ; but hU wife tcnaled br Lucaa as popheifiog great 

hi* hiding-place, and he was eventi to cork to pau in Rome 

fbrcedtojoin ta the «icge. At — thcCiTlIWariml thevielMfM 

he fought, a tbnnderboh opened ofCsnr. Hit haunt wa« the de- 

n chann in tbecwth. Into which iertedcit)rofLnn>,tittutedealbe 

he (cU. Gulf of Speda, and under the Car- 

> Tiratoi: A Theban *ooth- ran moontaioji {/'tart. I 5S6). 





Tlu Fourth Bolgia. 







Was Manto ;' who through many regions sought : 
Where I was bom, at last her foot she stayed 
It likes me well tbau shouldst of this be taught 

When from this life her father exit made, 
And Bacchus' city had become enthralled. 
She for long time through many countries strayed. 60 

'Neath mountains by which Germany is walled 
And bounded at Tirol, a lake there lies 
High in fair Italy, Benacus" called. 

The waters of a thousand springs that rise 
Twixt Val Camoaica and Garda flow 
Down Pennine ; and their flood this lake supplies, 

.\nd from a spot midway, if they should go 
Thither, the Pastors» of Verona, Trent, 
And Brescia might their blessings all bestow. 

Pesctiiera,* with its strength for omameni. 70 

Facing the Bresciajis and the Bergamese 
Lies where the bank to lower curve is bent. 

And there the waters, seeking more of east 
For in Benacus is not room for all, 
Forming a river, la.pse by green degrees. 



t' Mania. A prophetess, a ' T7n Faifoi 
native of Thebes the city of half-way down the western dde 
Bacchus, and daughter of Tire- of the lake > stream falls into 
àas. — Here b^m a digression it, one of whose banks, at its 
an the early history of Mantua, mouth, is in the dioocse tk Trent, 
the native cily of VirgiL In and the othet in that of BresÒA, 
his account of the fonndatioii of while the waters of the lake are 
It Dante docs not agree with in that of Verona. The three 
Virgil, attributing to a Greek Bishops, stauding together, could 
Manto what his master attributes give a blessng each to his 
loan Italian one (.£». x. 199). diocese. 
' Baacus : The andent Bena- * Peschiera ; \Vhere the 
cos, now known as the Lake drains into the Mindo. 
of Garda. itili a great fortress. 




AttS^^^ 



crRCLt viii.l Manto. 

The river, from its very source, men call 
No more Benacus — 'lis as Mincio known, 
Which into Po docs al Governo faU. 

A flat it reaches ere it far has run. 

Spreading o'er which it feeds a marshy ien, 
Whence oft in summer pestilence has grown. 

Wayfaring here the cruel virgin, when 
She round land girdled by the marshy Rood, 
Uotilled and uninhabited of m«n. 

That she might 'scape all human neighbourhood 
Stayed on it with her slaves, her arts to ply ; 
And there faer empty body was bestowed. 

On this the people from the country nigh 
Into that place came crowding, for the spot, 
Girt by the swamp, could all attack defy, 

And for the town built o'er her body sought 
A name from her who made it Urst her scat. 
Calling it Mantua, without casting lot.' 

The dwellers in it were in number great. 
Till stupid Casalodi' was befooled 
And victimised by Tinamonte's cheat. 



■ lyuheiU tailing /ft: With- and, the oobiliiy bring >l that 
out oooHiltiog the omeni, u wat tine in Uid «lout with the 
usai when ■ city wu to be people al Uree, he penuaded 
named. (he Count Albert that It «maid 

■ CaiaUJi ; Some time in the be a [N>puUr neaiuie to banitb 
tecond hair nf the thirteenth the tuipccted nobie* fora ttau^ 
ctntury Alberto CauJodi wai llardl; wai thl* done when Im 
befooled ont of the lordihjp of tuutped the lordibip ; and b; 
Maotu by Pinamoale Buona, expelling loiiic of the citiieni 
cobL BenvcDUlo tcUi the tale ood putting olhcn of them to 
M bUowi :— PinamoDte was a death be ^realty thinned (he 
b^ anbitioiu maa, with a popeUlion of Ih* city. 

^eM troop of aimed feOowen i 
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Hence, shooldst thoa ever hear (now be thou schooled !) 
Another story to my town assigned. 
Let by no fraudthe truth be overruled.' 

And I : ' Thy reasonings, Master, to my mind loo 

So cogent are, and win my faùth so well, 
What others say I shall black embers find. 

But of this people passing onward tell. 
If thou, of any, something canst declare, 
For aU my thoughts^ on that intently dwell' 

And then he said : ' The one whose bearded hair 
Falls from his chedcs upon his shoulders dun, 
Was, when the land of Greece' of males so bare 

Was grown the very cradles scarce held one, 
An augur ;' he with Calchas gave the sign i lo 

In Aulis through the first rope knife to run. 

Eurypylus was he called, and in some line 
Of my high Tragedy* is sung the same, 
As thou know'st well, who mad'st it wholly thine. 

That other, thin of flank, was known to fsime 



^ All my thoughts^ etc» : The found at what hour they should 

reader's patience is certainly set sail for Troy. Eurypylus can 

abased by this digression of be said only figuratively to have 

Viigil's, and Dante himself had to do with cutting the cable, 

seems consdons that it is some- ^ Tragedy : The ^^neid, 

what ill-timed. Dante defines Comedy as be- 

' T%€ land of Greece f etc» : All ing written in a style inferior to 
the Greeks able to bear arms that of Tragedy, and as having a 
being engaged in the Trojan sad b^inning and a happy end- 
expedition, ing (Epistle to Can Grande, lo). 

* An augur: Eurypylus, Elsewhere he allows the comic 

mentioned in the Second j^neid poet great licence in the use of 

as being employed by the Greeks common language {Vulg, EL 

to consult the oracle of Apollo ii. 4). By calling his own poem 

regarding their return to Greece, a Comedy he, as it were, disarms 

From the auspices Calchas had criticism. 



zìttcLt viit,) Michael Scott. 

As Michael Scott ;' and of a verity 

He knew right well the black art's inmost game^ 
Guido Bonatti,' and Asdcnte see 

Who mourns he ever should have parted from 

His thread and leather ; but loo 
Lo the unhappy women who left loom, 

Spindle, and needle that tbey might divine ; 

With herb and image' hastening men's doom. 
But come ; for where the hemispheres confine 

Cain and the Thorns' is falling, to alight 

Underneath Seville on the ocean line. 




' MithatlScm: OtBatwearie 
in Scotland, bmiliar to Engliih 
readen ihrou^ the Ijty «/ Ikt 
tail Miislrtl. He flouriihnl in 
the counc of the thirteenth 
oentoiT, mil mule cnnlrihulicms 
to the idaicei, ■» ibry were 
then deemed, of nstnijocy, 
■Icheoiy, and phyuognomy. 
He acted fot tome lime u 



Frederick It., aad the tcaditian of 
hi* aecompllthmenti povrefAiIly 
alTected the Itdiui imagination 
for a eeniury nftn hii death. It 
wti remembered thai the terrible 
Frederick. »ftet being waniod by 
hlin to beware of Florence, had 
died at a place called FireiuDob ; 
and more than ooe Italian dly 
preiervcd with (ear and trem- 
bling hia dark nyingi regaKling 
their fate. Villani Tmiaentty 
qnotea hii prophcdo ; and 
Boccaccio ipeaki of him as a 
great necrotaancci who hod been 
in Florence. A commentaty of 



hii on Aristode wu printed at 
Venice in 1496. The IhiRness 
of hii flanks may refer to k 
belief that be cuidd make him- 
telf invisible al will. 

< CuiJe Bonatti: Wal a 
Florentine, a tiler by traile, and 
was bring in laSa. When 
hantihed (toni bis own diy be 
took refage at Forlì and became 
ailrologer to Guido of Moale- 
feltro {Ih/, xarii.), and was 
credited wiih helping hii nuuer 
to a great victory. — AiJmU: A 
cobbler of Panna, whose pro- 
phecies were long renowned, 
liveit in the twelfth centwy. 
He is ginm In the Cfmvit» (iv, 
t6) as an Instance that a nan 
may be very Doloriotu wllbont 
bein^ truly noble. 

' Htri anJ imtagr: Part of 
the witch's Mock in trade. All 
that was done to a waxen image 
of him was «nffertd bf the 
witch's viettB. 

* Cai* and lÀr Tkcnu : The 
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The moon was fbll already yesternight ; 
Which to recall thou shouldst be well content, 
For in the wood she somewhat helped thy plight' 

Thus spake he to me while we forward went 130 

moon. Thebeliefthat the spots ing to Dante's scheme of the 
in the mooQ are caused by Cain world, Poigatory b the true op- 
standing in it with a bundle of posile of Jerusalem ; and SeriUe 
thorns is refiened to at Parad» b ninety degrees from Jerusalem. 
iL 51. Although it is now the As it was full moon the night 
nuMming of the Saturday, the before last, and the moon is 
' yesternight ' refers to the night now setting, it is now fully an 
<^ Thursday, when Dante found hour after sunrise. But, as has 
some use of the moon in the already been said, it is not pos- 
Forest The moon b now set- sible to reconcile the astronooii- 
ting on the line dividing the cai indications thoroughly with 
hemisphere of Jerusalem, in one another. — ^Virgil serves as 
whidi they are^ from that of the clock to Dante, for they can see 
Mount of Purgatory. Accord- nothing (^ the skies. 



ciacuviii,] The Arsenal at Venice. 




CANTO XXI. 



CONVERSrNC «ill from bridge lo brid^< we went ; 
Bui what our words 1 in my Comedy 
Care noi lo tell. The top of the ascent 

Holding, we halted the next pit (o spy 
Of Malebolge, with plaints bootless all : 
There, darkness' full of wonder met the e>-c. 

As the Venetians" in their Arsenal 
Boil the tenacious pilch at winter-tide, 
To caulk the ships with for repairs that call ; 

For then they cannot sail ; and so, instead. 
One builds his bark afresh, one stops with tow 
His vessel's ribs, by many a voyage tried ; 



' Fr»wihriJgtftirygr: They 
croM the barrier sepusting the 
Founh from the Fifth Bolgia, 
■ad follow the bridge which 
ipuu Um Fifth until tbey have 
nached the crown of iL We 
miy infer ihal the coovecnLion 
of Virgil «od Dante inmcd on 
foicknowledge of the future. 

■ Dtttkntit, rtt. : The pitch 
with which the tiendt of the 
Bolgia il &U*d abwrtw non of 
the (caaty light accorded to 
Malebtdge. 

■ Tkt Vmmiaiu: Bat for 
ihla pictaniqM dMcripticMi of 
the aU Ancual, and a paaiag 



mention of the Rtallo In onr 
passage of the Parodu», and of 
ihe Venetian coinage in another, 
it coold not be gathered ftom 
the Conttdf. with all lt« wealth 
of historical and gcognpUcal 
reference*, that there wai tndi 
a place as Venice in the Italy of 
Dante. Unlike Ihe Ualae of 
Time \Itif. xlv.). the Queen «f 
the Adriatic had het Uat set 
caitwardi. Her back wm 
turned and her can cIomJ aa in 
■ proad indlfFcrecoe lo the noiae 
of party conflicti «hk± fiOed 
the real of Italy. 
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One hammers at the poop, one at the prow ; 
Some fashion oars, and others cables twine, 
And others at the jib and main sails sew : 

So, not by fire, but by an art Divine, 
Pitch of thick substance boiled in that low Hell, 
And all the banks did as with plaster line. 

I saw it, but distinguished nothing well 
Except the bubbles by the boiling raised, 20 

Now swelling up and ceasing now to swell 

While down upon it fixedly I gazed, 
' Beware, beware !' my Leader to me said. 
And drew me thence close to him. I, an^a^H, 

Turned sharply round, like him who has delayed. 
Fain to behold the thing he ought to flee. 
Then, losing nerve, grows suddenly afraid, 

Nor lingers longer what there is to see ; 
For a black devil I beheld advance 
Over the cliff behind us rapidly. 30 

Ah me, how fierce was he of countenance I 
What bitterness he in his gesture put. 
As with spread wings he o'er the ground did dance ! 

Upon his shoulders, prominent and acute, 
Was perched a sinner^ fast by either hip ; 
And him he held by tendon of the foot. 

He from our bridge : ' Ho, Malebranche !' Grip 
An Elder brought firom Santa Zita's town :' 
Stuff him below ; myself once more I slip 

* A sinner: This is the only ' Santa ZMs tmon: Zita 
instance in the Inferno of the was a holy serving-woman of 
arrival of a sinner at his special Lacca, who died some time be- 
{dace of ponishment. See Inf» tween 1270 and 1280, and whose 
V. 15, noie, miracle-working body is still 

* Malebranche: EvìlC]aws,the preserved in the church of San 
name of the devils who have the Frediana Most probably, al- 
sinnexs of this Bolgia in diaigep though venerated as a saint, die 



cntcLi vili.) 



The Elder of Lucca. 



fiack to the place where lack of such is none. 

There, save Boninro, barr&ies ' every man, 

And No grows Yes (hat money may be won.' 
He shot him down, and o'er the cliff began 

To run ; nor unchained mastiff o'er the ground, 

Chasing a tabber, swifter ever ran. 
The other sank, then rose with back bent rotind ; 

But from beneath the bridge the devils cried ; 

' Not here the Sacred Countenance' is found, 
One swims not here as on the Serchio's* tide ; 



wM not yd unonitcd at tb« 
lime Dante wrtia of, mml there 
may be a Floicniiae UKCt 
hidden m the description of 
Lacca as her town. Even in 
Lucca there was wmc diffenocc 
ol opinion u to her meiilt, and 
a certain unlucky Ciappaconi 
was pitched into the Scrchio for 
making fun of Ike popular en- 
thusiasm about her. See Phil- 
alcthc^ Coll. Com. Id Lucca 
the officials that w«m called 
Prion in Florence, were named 
Elden. The commenlalon 
give a name lo this linner, but 
it ii only gueuwork. 

' Savi Bonturt, barralti, fit, : 
It is [be banalon, iboK who 
trafficked in officci and told 
jiuticc, thai are ponished in this 
Bolgia. The gieatot barrator 
ol all in Locca, uy the cotamen- 
talon, was this Itontaro i but 
then Itemi no proof of it, 
tho^ tbcte it ef hi* arrogance. 
He wai ftill Wiat I» 1314- 

' Tin Saerrd Caunlmaiut: 
An linage in cedar wood, of 



Byauitine workmanship, stitl 
preacrved and renerated in the 
cathedral of Lucca. According 
to the legend, it wa* carved from 
memory by Nicodemus, and 
after being a lung time Imi wm 
found again in the aigbth cen- 
tury by an Italian Uihop travel- 
ling in Palatine lie biondi it 
to the coast at Joppa, where it 
was received by « vesael wtlhonl 
■ail OET oar, whidi, with ht Mcted 
frdgbl, floated weitwaid* ei»d 
wax next seen at (he port of 
Luna. All cflbrli (o approach 
the bark were vain, llU the 
Bishop of Lacca descended to 
the Kasborc, and lo him the 
vessel resig^ied itself and solTered 
him to take the Image into his 
kec)>ing. ' IJclieve what you 
like of all (his, 'Myi Benvenuto i 
' it ia no article of faith, '—The 
sinner has come Io the sur- 
lace. bent as if in an attitude of 
prayer, when he ii met by (hii 

■ Tht Stniio: The •Iteam 
which llows past Ltwcn. 
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So if thou wouldst not with our grapplers deal 50 

Do not on sarHace of die pitch abide.' 
Then he a hundred hooks ^ was made to feeL 

' Best dance down there,' they said the while to him, 

* Where, if thou canst, thou on the sly mayst steaL' 
So scullions by the cooks are set to trim 

The caldrons and with forks the pieces steep 

Down in the water, that they may not swim. 
And the good Master said to me : * Now creep 

Behind a rocky splinter for a screen ; 

So finom their knowledge thou thyself shalt keep. 60 
.^nd fear not thou although with outrage keen 

I be opposed, for I am well prepared, 

And formerly' have in like contest been.' 
Then passing from the bridge's crown he £eu^ 

To the sixth bank,' and when thereon he stood 

He needed courage doing what he dared. 
In the same furious and tempestuous mood 

In which the dogs upon the b^;gar leap, 

Who, halting suddenly, seeks alms or food, 
They issued forth from underneath the deep 70 

Vault of the bridge, with grapplers 'gainst him stretched ; 

But he exclaimed : ' Aloo^ and harmless keep I 

* A hundred hooks : So many and in their turn are clawed 

devils with their pronged hooks and torn by their devilish goar- 

were waiting to receive the dians. 

victim. The ponishment of the ' Formerly^ etc,: On the oc- 
barrators bears a relation to casion of his previous descent 
their sins. They wrought their {,Inf, ix. 22). 
evil deeds under all kinds of ' The sixth bank : Dante re- 
veils and excuses, and are now mains on the crown of the arch 
themselves efiectually buried out overhanging the pitch -filled 
of sight The pitch sticks as moat. Virgil descends from 
dose to them as bribes ever did the bridge by the left hand to 
to their fingers. They misused the bank on the inner side of 
wards and all subject to them, the Fifth Bolgia. 



i»LL»vni,l Tlu Malebraftciu. I 

Ere 1 by any of your hooks be toucheil, 
Come one of you and to my words give ear ; 
And then advise you if I should be tlutched." 

All cried : ' Lei Malacoda then go near T 
On which one moved, the others standing still. 
He coining said : ' What will this' help him here V 
' O Malacoda, is it credible 

That 1 am come,' my Master the» replied, 
' Secure your opposition to repel. 

Without Heaven's will, and fate, upon my side Ì 
Let me advance, for 'tis by Heaven's behest 
That 1 on this cough road another guide.' 

Then was his haughty spirit so depressed. 
He let his hook drop sudden to his feet. 
And, ' Strike him not 1' commanded all the rest. 

My Leader charged me thus : 'Thou, from thy seat 
Where 'mid the bridge's ribs thou crouches! low, 
Rejoin me now in confidence complete." 

Whereon I to rejoin him was not slow ; 
And ihen the dcviU, crowding;, came so near, 
1 feared they to their paction false might show. 

So at Caprona' saw I footmen fear, 
Spile of their treaty, when a multitude 
Of foes received them, crowding front and rear. 



' Ifitd/ aiU lJUi,iU.. A> if 
he Mid 1 Wtwi good win ihÌE 
ilelay do Ua b Ilw long- 
ran? 

■ Al Ckfivma : Dante was 
noe of the moanted militia wnl 
by Florence in iitl9 to help ihe 
Luccheae Bgainil the Piuiu, 
•fid wu present ai Ihe turtenilct 
by Ihe Pisan garriwn of the 
Castle of Copiona. Some make 



the rcfcttnoe io be to a licge of 
the same itronghold by the 
Pitans in the following year, 
when the Locchoc garriioo, 
having suneodeitd un conditk» 
of luTing ibeii lives qiaied, 
were met aa they iHoed lonh 
with erics of ' f Iaii£ them t llang 
Ihem I ' Bat of Ihii aeconil ùege 
it ia only a Piian « 
that apealu. 
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With all my body braced I dosar stood 
To him, my Leader, and intently eyed 
The aspect of them, which was hx from good. 

Lowering their grapplers, teong themselves they cried : 
' Shan I now tickle him upon the thigh V loi 

' Yea, see thou dip him deftly,' one replied. 

The demon who in pariey had drawn nigh 
Unto my Leader, upon this turned round ; 
' Scarmiglione, lay thy weapon by !' 

He said ; and then to us : ' No way is found 
Further along this difl^ because, undone, 
All the sixth arch lies ruined on the ground. 

But if it please you further to pass on. 
Over this rocky ridge advandng climb 1 10 

To the next rib^^ where passage may be won. 

Yestreen,* but five hours later than this time, 
Twdve hundred sixty-six yean reached an end. 
Since the way lost the wholeness of its prime. 

I The next rib : Malaooda in- It is now, according to the text, 

forms them that the arch of rock twelTe hundred and sixty-six 

across the Sixth Bolgia in con- yean and a day since the cmd- 

tinnation of that by which they fixion. Turning to the ComvUo, 

have crossed the Fifth is in ìt. 23, we find Dante giving his 

ruins, but that they will find a reasons for believing that Jesus, 

whole bridge if they keep to the at His death, had just completed 

left hand along the rocky bank His thirty-fourth year. This 

on the inner edge of the pitch- brings us to the date of 1500 

filled moat But, as appears A.D. But according to Church 

fnrther on, he is misleading tradition the cmcifixion hap- 

them. It will be remembered pened on the 25th March, and 

diat from the precipice endosing to get thirty-four years His life 

the Malebolge there ran more must be counted from the incar- 

than one series of bridges or ribs nation, which was held to have 

Ulto the central well of Inferno, taken place on the same date, 

' Ycstreett^ etc. : This is the namely the 25th March. It 

prindpal passage in the Comedy was in Dante's time optional to 

for fixing the date of the journey, reckon from the incarnation or 



Liftcut vili.] 



Tkt MaUbranehe. 



Tbither I some of mine will straightway send 
To see that none peer forth to breathe the .nir : 
Go on with ifaem ; you they will not ofTcnd. 

Youi Alichin' and Calcabrin, prepare 
To move,' be bade ; ' Cagnauo, thou as well ; 
Uuiding the ten, thou, Darbariccia, fare. 

With Draghignauo, Libicocco fell, 
Fanged Cirialto, Grafliacaiic too. 
Set on, mad Rabicani and Far&rcl : 

Search on all quarters round the boiling glue. 
Let these go safe, till at the bridge they be. 
Which doth unbroken' o'er the caverns go.' 

' Alas, my Master, what is this T see V , 

Said I, ' Unguided, let us forward set. 
If ihou know'st how. I wish no company. 

If former caution thou dost Dot forget. 
Dost thou not mark how each his teeth dotJi grind. 
The while toward us their brows are full of threat V 

.'Xnd he ; ' I would not fear should fill thy mind ; 




ihc birth otChiut. Thcjouniey 
luiul therefore lie Uken to htvc 
begun on Friday ihc I5lh March, 
a fi>niii|;hl bcfoic ihc Good 
Friday of 1300; uiJ, counting 
■iriclly from ibc incanu^lion, on 
the Bnl day uf 1301— the (ini 
day of ihc new ccalaiy. So we 
find Boccaccio in hii unfinisbed 
oommcnUry nying in Jn/. iiL 
that it «till appeal from Canto 
xxi that Dante began hii joonicy 
In HCcci,— The hou ii now 
^Te hoiirt before that at which 
the earthquake happened which 
took place at the death of Jcant. 



Tfaia in held by Dante {Cumla 
iv. 3j), who profctM* to (allow 
the account by Saini Lake, t'> 
have been at ihc lixth hour, 
thai U, at nooD ; Iho* ihc time u 
now Mvcn ill the momini'. 

' Alkk,>a.at.: TbcDametof 
the deviU are all deacriptive : 
Alicbino, for inatancc, u the 
bwoopcr ; but in thia and the 
next Canio wc have oiough of 
the botiid crew wllJiout coo- 
Milcring too cloady how they 
arc called. 



peabhialle. 
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1 60 The Fifth Bolgia. [canto xxi. 

Let them grin all they will, and all they can ; 

Tis at the wretches in the pitch confined.' 
They wheeled and down the left hand bank b^an 

To march, but first each bit his tongue,^ and passed 

The signal on to him who led the van. 
He answered grossly as with trumpet blast. 

' Each bit his tongue^ etc. : man so involved in his own 

The demons, awmre of the cheat thoughts as Dante was, shoold 

played by Bfalaooda, show their have been such a close observer 

devilish homoor by making of low Hfe as this passage shows 

game of Viigil ami Dante, him. Heissorethathelanghed 

— Benvenuto is amazed that a to himself as he wrote the Canta 






The MaUbrartche. 



CANTO XXII 



Horsemen 1 'vc seen in march across the field. 
Hastening lo chaise, or, answering musler, stand. 
And (oroetimes too when forced iheir ground to yield ; 

I have seen skirmishers upon your land, 
O Aretines I ' and those on foray sent ; 
With trumpet and with bell* to sound command 

i Uve seen jousts run and well-fought ti 
With drum, and signal from the castle shown. 
And foreign music with familiar blent ; 



' O AnItHit Uutle ii men 
linnnl lU having takm put in 
IIk' i:am|«ign of IJ89 agaiiut 
Arcuo, in the coirne of «hicli 
llic baule of Campnldino wa^ 
(ought. But the text can hardlj' 
refer to iriwi he wIlncMed in 
that campaign, aa the field of 
il WM almoM confined to the 
Cawntino. ud Utile more than 
■ fonnal entmnce wai made on 
ilw ime Aretine tinrilory i while 
the cbrontdc* nuke do mention 
ofjoiutsand forayt. There la, 
bowcvcT, no rcBKin to think bat 
ihal Uanle «•* engagol in the 
attack made by Flaencc on the 
GUbellne Arem in the early 
•oamer of the preceding year. 
In B few days the Fkncottnei 



and their illie» had uhen abovr 
forlyautlei and itrongholdi, «nd 
devastated Ihc enemy'i country 
b) and near \ and, though unable 
to take the capitoJ, they beM all 
kinds of wwlikc gamci in front 
of it. Dante wai then twenty* 
three yean of age, and according 
to the I'lorentinc conMltuiion of 
that period would. In a fall 
niBitcr of the militia, be rei]ulrcd 
cavalier withoul 
pay, and providing hia own 
bone and anna. 
• Bill: The BK of the bell 

in tbe Italy of the Ihirteeath 
century. The great war-bell of 
wiih 
them into the fickl. 



l62 The Fifth Bolgia, [canto xxii. 

But ne'er by blast on such a trumpet blown lo 

Beheld I horse or foot to motion brought, 
Nor ship by star or landmark g^ded on. 

With the ten demons moved we from the spot ; 
Ah, cruel company ! but ^ with the good 
In church, and in the tavern with the sot' 

Still to the pitch was my attention glued 
Fully to see what in the Bolgia lay, 
And who were in-its burning mass imbrued. 

As when the do^hins vaulted backs display, 
Warning to mariners they should prepare 20 

To trim their vessel ere the storm makes way ; 

So, to assuage the pain he had to bear, 
Some wretch would show his back above the tide. 
Then swifter plunge than lightnings cleave the air. 

And as the frogs close to the marsh's side 
With muzzles thrust out of the water stand, 
While feet and bodies carefully they hide ; 

So stood the sinners upon every hand. 
But on beholding Barbariccia nigh 
Beneath the bubbles^ disappeared the band. 30 

I saw what still my heart is shaken by : 
One waiting, as it sometimes comes to pass 
That one frog plunges, one at rest doth lie ; 

And Graffiacan, who nearest to him was, 
Him upward drew, clutching his pitchy hair : 
To me he bore the look an otter has. 



* Beneath the bubbles^ etc, : As in the pitch ; and as they denied 

the barrators took toll of the to others what should be the 

administration of justice and common blessing of justice, now 

appointment to offices, some- they cannot so much as breathe 

thii^ always sticking to their the air without paying dearly 

palms, so now they are plunged for it to the demons. 



cikCLt vili.) 

I of their nfuncs' ere this was well a 
For I gave heed unto the names of all 
When they at first were chosen. ' Now prepare. 

And, Rubicante, with ihy talons fall 

Upon him and flay well,' with many cries 
And one cotvscni the accursed ones did call, 

t said : ' O Master, if in any wise 
Thou canst, find out who is the wretched wight 
Thus at the mercy of his e: 

Whereon my Guide drew full within hi» sight, 
Asking him whence he came, and he replied : 
' In kingdom of Navarre' I first saw light 

Me servant to a lord my mother tied : 
Through her I from a scoundrel sire did spring, 
Waster of goods and of himself beside. 

As servant next to Thiebault,' righteous king. 
I tet myMlf to ply barratorship ; 
And in this heat discharge my reckonmg.' 

And Ciriatto, close upon whose lip 
On either side a boar-like tusk did stand. 
Made him to feel how one of ihem could rip. 

The mouse had stumbled on the wild cat band ; 
But Barbariccia locked him iri embrace, 
And, 'Off while I shall hug him !' gave con 

Round to my Master then be turned his face : 
* A>k more of him if mure thou wouldest know, 
While he against their fury yet finds grace.' 

I TV^Moawf .' Thenanief of of John Paul to this >h>dc, but 

«II Ike demoas. All of them all that ii known of htm itfoaiid 

rap Ruhicant*, the ' mad red in the Int. 

derll,' to Aay the victim, thin- ■ Tkiriaiiil: KincofNmitc 

iif ind tleck with the hot pitch, and icoorul of that aam& He 

who Is held fait \ij Ctalliacane. acooinpuiicd hi> father-in-law, 

* in iimgdem efNavam, rh: : Saint Loub, to TnnU, aad died 

ThccommentatonglTetheume on hb way back. In UTa 



i64 The Fifth Bolgia, [canto xxii. 

My Leader asked : ' Declare now if below 
The pitch 'knong all the guilty there lies here 
A Latian ?'^ He rej^ed : ' Short while ago * 

From one' I parted who to them lived near ; 
And would that I might use him still for shield. 
Then hodc or claw I should no longer fear.' 

Said Libicocco : ' Too much grace we yidd.' 70 

And in the sinner*^ arm he fixed his hook, 
And from it clean a fleshy fragment peeled. 

But seeing Draghignazzo also took 
Aim at his 1^^ the leader of the Ten 
Turned swiftly round on them with angry look. 

On this they were a little quieted ; then 
Of him who still gaaeed <m his wound my Guide 
Without delay demanded thus again : 

* Who was it whom, in coming to the side. 

Thou sa/st thou didst do ill to leave behind ? ' 80 

' Gomita of Gallura," he rej^ed, 

' A vessel frill of fraud of every kind, 
Who, holding in his power his master's foes, 
So used them him they bear in thankful mind ; 

For, taking bribes, he let slip all of those, 
He says ; and he in other posts did worse, 
And as a chieftain 'mong barrators rose. 

Don Michael Zanche* doth with him converse, 

' A Latian : An Italian. the provinces into which Sar- 
' J^rom orUi etc» : A Sar- dinia was divided under the 
dinian. The barrator prolongs Pisans. At last, after bearing 
his answer so as to procure a long with him, the 'gentle Judge 
, respite from the fangs of his tor- Nino ' hanged Gomita for set- 
mentors, ting prisoners free for bribes. 

* Gomùa of Gallura : * Friar * Don Michael Zanche : 
Gomita' was high in favour Enzo, King of Sardinia, mar- 
with Nino Visconti (/Wr^. viii. ried Adelasia, the lady of Logo- 
53), the lord of Gallura, one of doro, one of the four Sazdinian 



CIRCLE Viti.] The Demons cfuated, 165 

From Logodoro, and with endless din 

They gossip^ of Sardinian characters. 90 

But look, ah me ! how yonder one doth grin. 

More would I say, but that I am afraid 

He is about to claw me on the skin.' 
To Farfarel the captain turned his head, 

For, as about to swoop, he rolled his eye. 

And, ' Cursed hawk, preserve thy distance 1' said. 
' If ye would talk with, or would closer spy,' 

The frighted wretch began once more to say, 

* Tuscans or Lombards, I will bring them nigh, 
nut let the Malebranche first give way, 100 

That of their vengeance they may not have fear. 

And I to this same place where now I stay 
For me, who am but one, will bring seven near 

When I shall whistle as we use to do 

Whenever on the surface we appear.' 
On this Cagnazzo up his muzzle threw. 

Shaking his head and saying : *" Hear the cheat 

He has contrived, to throw himself below.' 
Then he who in devices was complete : 



judgedoms or provinces. Of this earlier date than Gomita'i. It 

province Zanche, seneschal to has been claimed for, or charged 

Enxo, acquired the government against, the Sardinians, that 

during the long imprisonment of more than other men they de- 

h\% master, or upon his death light in gossip touching their 

in 1273. Zanche*s daughter was native country. These two, if it 

married to Branca d' Oria, by can be supposed that, plunged 

whom Zanche was treacherously among and choked with pitch* 

sliin in 1275 {In/, xxxiii. 137). they still caretl for .Sardinian 

There seems to be nothing talk, would find material enough 

extant to support the accusation in the troubled history of their 

implied in the text. land. In 1300 it belonged 

* They gossip, eie, : Zanche's partly to Genoa and portly to 

experience of Sardinia was of an Pisa. 
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* Far too malidons, in good sooth,' replied, i to 

' When for my friends I plan a sorer fatte.' 
This, Alichin withstood not bat denied 

The others' counsel,^ saying : ' If thon fling 

Thyself hence, thee I strive not to ontstride, 
Bm o'er the pitch 1 11 dart npon the wing. 

Leave we the ridge,' and be the bank a shield ; 

And see if thoa canst all of us outspring.' 
O Reader, hear a novel trick revealed. 

All to the other side turned round their eyes, 

He first* who slowest was the boon to yield. 120 

In choice of time the Navarrese was wise ; 

Taking firm stand, himself he forward flung, 

Eluding thus their hostile purposes. 
Then with compunction each of them was stung, 

But he the most^ whose slackness made them (ail ; 

Therefore he started, ' Caught !' upon his tongue. 
But little it bested, nor could prevail 

His wings 'gainst fear. Below the other went, 

While he with upturned breast aloft did sail. 



1 The others^ counsel: Alich- the fosse and the foot of the 
ino, confident in his own powers, enclosing rocky steep — a path- 
is willing to risk an experiment way continued under the 
with the sinner. The other bridges and all round the Bolgia 
devils count a bird in the hand for their convenience as guar- 
worth two in the bush. dians of it. The bank adjoining 

' The ridge: Not the crown the pitch will serve as a screen 

of the great rocky barrier be- for the sinner if the demons re- 

tween the Fifth and the Sixth tire to the other side of this ledge. 

Bolgias, for it is not on that ' He firsts etc, : Cagnazzo. 

the devils are standing ; neither See line 106. 

are they allowed to pass over it * He the moit^ etc : Alichino, 

(Inf, xxiii. 55). We are to whose confidence in his agility 

figure them to ourselves as stand- had led to the outwitting of the 

ing on a ledge running between band. 



And as the bkon, when, on its descent, 
The wild duck suddenly dives out of sight. 
Returns outwitted back, and malcontent ; 

To be befooled filled Calcabrin -with spite. 
Hovering he followed, wishing in his mind 
The wretch escaping should leave cause for fight. 

When the barrator vanished, from behind 
He on his comrade with his talons fell 
And clawed him, 'bove the moat with him entwined. 

The other was a spar-hawk terrible 
To claw in turn ; together then the two 
Plunged in the boiling pool The heat full well 

How to unlock thdr fierce embraces knew ; 
Bui jet they had no power' to 
So were their wings all plastered o'er with ghie. 

Then Barbnriccia, mourning with his train. 
Caused four to % forth to the other side 
With all their grapplcrs. Swift their flight mu ta'cn 

Down to the place from cither band they glide. 
Reaching their books to those who were limed fast, 
And now beoeatb the scum were being fried. 

And from them thus engaged we onward passed. 

■ No fii^orrr ' The foolish tigei cubi, convey s virid im- 

bteptilode of the devils for ptisnon of the limiti set to tbcir 

anything beyond ih^ ipccial diiboUdJ power, uid ■■ the 

rBOCtiMi o( booking ap aad flay- «Bine lime heighten the n 

bf Ibone wbo appear oa the wbu thuile'i feeling of ii 

mhoe <t the plMh, and their ily muit b«vc been while fai 
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CANTO XXIII. 

Silent, alone, not now with company 
We onward went, one first and one behind, 
As Minor Friars^ use to make their way. 

On iEsop's fobie' wholly was my mind 
Intent, by reason of that contest new — 
The feble where the frog and moose we find ; 

For Mo and Issa^ are not more of hue 
Than like the frd>le shall the fact appear. 
If bat considered with attention due. 

And as from one thought springs the neict, so here lo 
Out of my first arose another thought, 
Until within me doubled was my fear. 

For thus I judged : Seeing through us* were brought 



1 i1/iif^/>iarr; In the early the continued mental effort 

years of their Order the Frauds- Dante enjoins. So mach was 

cans went in couples npon their everything Greek or Roman 

jonmeys, not abreast bat one then held in reverence, that the 

behind the other. mention even of iEsop is held 

* j^sop^s fable : This fable, to give dignity to the page, 

mistakenly attributed to ^sop, ' Mo and Issa : Two words 

tells of how a frog enticed a forii<m'. 

moose into a pond, and how * Through us: The qoarrel 

they were then both devoured among the fiends arose fit>m 

by a kite. To discover the Dante*s insatiable desire to 

aptness of the simile would confer with 'Tuscan or Lorn- 

scarcely be reward enough for l)ard.' 



Il] 



The Flight. 



Coniempt upon ihcm, hurt, and sore despite, 
They needs musi be to deep vesation wroughl. 

If anger lo malevotcnce unite, 
Then will they us more cruelly pursue 
Than dog the hare which almost feels its bile. 

All my hair bristled, I already kn«w. 
With terror when I spalce : ' O Master, try 
To hide us quick' (and back I turned to view 

What lay behind), ' for me they terrify. 
These Malebranche following us ; from dread 
I almost fancy I can feel them nigh.' 

And he ; ' Were I a mirror backed with lead 
I should no truer glass that form of thine, 
Th.in all thy thought by mine is answered. 

For even now thy thoughts accord wit^ mine, 
Alike in drift and featured with one hce ; 
And to suggest one counsel they combine. 

(f the right bank slope downward at this place. 
To the next Bolgia' offering us a way. 
Swiftly shall we evade the imagined chase.' 

Ere he completely could his purpose say. 
I saw Ihcm with their wings extended wide. 
Close on us ; as of us to make their prey. 

Then quickly was 1 snatched up by my C^uidc : 
Even as a mother when, awaked by cries. 
She sees the flamei are kindling at her side. 

Delaying not, seises her child and Hies ; 
Careful for him her proper danger mocks. 
Nor even with one poor shift bertelf supplies. 



1 T» UU matt Stifi»: The the constractkMi of Malebolfc 

Sixth. Tbey are now on the the ridge b deepct ob the inner 

top of the circnlai ridge that Me than on that up which they 

diTtdcs it from the fifth. Krocn have tnvelltd from the pitch. 



ITO The Sixth Bolgia, [cauto laxcu 

And he, stretched out upon the flinty rocks, 
Himself unto the precipice resigned 
Which one side of the other Bolgia blocks. 

A swifter course ne'er held a stream confined, 
That it may turn a mill, within its race, 
Where near the buckets 'tis the most declined 

Than was my Master's down that rock's sheer fiice ; 
Nor seemed I then his comrade, as we sped, 50 

But like a son locked in a sire's embrace. 

And barely had his feet struck on the bed 
Of the low ground, when they were seen to stand 
Upon the crest, no more a cause of dread.^ 

For Providence supreme, who so had planned 
In the Fifth Bolgia they should minbter. 
Them whoUy^from departure thence had banned. 

'Neath us we saw a painted peqple faj% 
Weeping as on their way they circled skm-, 
Crushed by £Bitigue to Vxk, at, and despair. 60 

Cloaks had they on with hoods pulled down full low 
Upon their eyes, and fashioned, as it seemed, 
Like those which at Cologne^ for monks they sew. 



' No more a cause of dread: of an almost modern tender- 
There seems some incongruity ness. 

between Virgil's dread of these ' Cologne: Some make it 

smaller devils and the ease with Clugny, the great Benedictine 

which he cowed Minos, Charon, monastery ; but all the old 

and Pluto. But his character commentators and most of the 

gains in human interest the MSS. read Cologne. All that 

more he is represented as the text necessarily carries is 

sympathising with Dante in his that the cloaks had great hoods, 

terrors; and in this particular If, in addition, a reproach of 

case the confession of fellow- clumsiness is implied, it would 

feeling prepares the way for agree well enough with the 

the beautiful passage which fol- Italian estimate of German 

lows it (line 38, etc.), one full people and things. 



The outer face was gilt so that it gleamed ; 
Inside wai all of lead, nf such a weight 
Ftedcrick's' to these had been but straw esteemed. 

weary robes for an eternal st 
With them we turned to the left hand o 
Intent upon their tears disconsolate. 

But those folic, wearied with the loads Ihey bore, 
So slowly crept that still new company 
Was ours at every footlall on iJie floor. 

Whence lo my Guide I said : ' Do lliou now try 
To find some one by name or action known, 
And as we go on all sides turn thine eye.' 

And one, who recognised the Tuscan tone, 
Called from behind us : ' Hall, I you entreat 
Who through the air obscure are hastening on ; 

llaply in me thou what thou seek'st shalt b 
Whereon my ( iuide turned round and said : ' Await, 
And keep thou time with pacing of his feet.' 

1 Mood, and saw two manifesting great 
Desire to join me, by their countenance ; 

Hut their loads hampered thein and passage strait.' 



' frtderiii'i, rU. : llie Em- 
peiQT Frederick ii. ( but that 
lie used any toitare of leatlen 
4h«eti wemi to be ■ fabrication 
of hi) cucini a. 

■ Patiap ilrnU : Through the 
crowd of shado, lUl like them- 
tdm weighed down by the 
leaden cloaka. There ii nothing 
in aU literatarc like Ihl) pic 
of Ibe heavily, burden ed iliade*. 
At fini aight 
little of a tartare eonpaicd with 
what we h«Te ainady icw, and 
yet by rimple londi aAct meh 



cmled of the 
intolerable weartneii of the vie- 
tin». Al ilwap, too, the ptai- 
Uhment aiuwcn to the tin. 
The bypocrilei made a (air 
ibow in the (teah, and i 
their raantln which look IDw 
guM are only of baie lead. On 
eanb they were of a 

trying to «eem bette i 
than they were, and the load 
which 10 deceive others they 
«QltnlatUy MMOnd in life u 
by a «UI heavier 
one ihey c 



1/2 The Sixth BaJ^. [cauto zzm. 

Andy when arrived, me with an eye askance^ 

They gand on long time, but no word they spoke ; 

Then, to each other tomed, held thns parlance : 
' His heaving throat' proves him of living folk. 

If they are of the dead, how could they gain 

To walk uncovered by the heavy cloak ?' 90 

Then to me : ' Tuscan, who dost now attain 

To the coll^;e of the hypocrites forlorn. 

To tell us who thou art show no disdain.' 
And I to them : ' I was both bred and bom 

In the great city by hir Amo's stream. 

And wear the body I have always worn. 
But who are ye, whose suffering supreme 

Makes tears, as I behold, to flood the cheek ; 

And what your mode of pain that thus doth gleam ?' 
' Ah me, the yellow mantles,' one to speak 100 

B^an, ' are all of lead so thick, its weight 

Maketh the scales after this manner creak. 
We, Merry Friars' of Bologna's state, 

I Catalano, Loderingo he, 

Were by thy town together designate, 

throw off if they would. The 113, the shades, too, breathe as 

dioice of garb conveys an obvi- well as perform other fnnctioiis 

ous chaige of hypocrisy against of living bodies. At least they 

the Friars, then greatly ùàìen seem so to do, but this is all 

away from the purity of their only in appearance. They only 

institution, whether Franciscans seem to be flesh and blood, 

or Dominicans. having no weight, casting no 

^ An eye askance : They can- shadow, and drawing breath in 

not turn their heads. a way of their own. Dante, as 

* His heaving tkroeU : In Pur- has been said (/ff/I vL 36), is 

gatory Dante is known for a hard put to it to make them 

mortal by his casting a shadow, subject to corporal pains and 

Here he is known to be of flesh jtX be only shadows, 

and blood by the act of respira- ' Merry Friars: Knights of the 

tion ; yet, as appears from line Order of Saint Mary, instituted 



F 



III.) 



The Merry Friars. 



As far the most part one is use<l to be. 
To keep the peace within it ; and around 
Gatdingo,' what we were men still may sec' 

1 made beginning : ' Friars, your profound—' 
But said no more, on suddenly seeing (here 
One crucified by three stakes lo the ground, 

Who, when he saw me, writhed as in despair. 
Breathing into his beard with heavy sigh. 
And Friar Catalan, of this aware. 

Said : ' He thus fixed, on whom thou lum'sl 
Counselled the Pharisees that il behoved 
One man as victim' for the folk should di 

Naked, thou seest, he lies, and n 



by Urbui IV. in laGi. Whethec 
the owne of Fimli Godeati which 
ihcy here be» wu ouc of re- 
proach or was simply deicriptive 
of the etsy rule ondcr nhicb 
they lived, ii not known. Mar- 
licd mm might, under ecitBtn 
caiuliiions,«ntctthe Order. The 
mcmbert wen to hold ihcm- 
selrcs aloof boia public offici', 
and were lo devote Ihemiclvcc 
10 Ibe defence of the weak «nd 
the promoIUno of joitice and 
religion. The I wo roonklih 
cavaliers of the text were in 
tz66 broaght to Florence M 
IWestii, the Tope hinucK hav- 
ing urged them to ^, There i* 
mach BDCerlainty ai lo the |>arl 
they played in Florence, but 
none as to the bet of their rule 
having been highly dtstutefiil to 
the Flormtiiiea, or w lo the 
other lad, that in Florenoe Uiey 




grew wntthy. The Podestà, 
or chief magistrale, was always 
a well-born foreigner. Probably 
some monkiih rule o 
foibadc either Catalano or Lode- 
ringo lo leave the moniutciy 
lingly. 

' Gardinge: A qoaiter of 
Florence, in which Btony pal- 
icc) were desltoycd about the 
time of the Podetlaship of the 
Fiali. 

'* Oni man at xvhm- St. 
yok» xi. 50. Cniapha* and An- 
nu, with the Scriba and Ph«rl- 
ica who pcnccnlcd Jams to 
the death, ate the viW hypo- 
crito of all. They lie naked 
acToai Ihe pith, unburdened by 
the leaden cloak, it \\ true, bat 
only thai they may feel the n 
keenly the weight of the puniih- 
mcnt of all Ihe hypocriles of the 





The Sixth Bolgia. [canto 

From where, set 'cross the path, by him the veigbt 
Of everj' one that passes by is proved. 1 20 

And his wife's father shaics an equa! fate. 
With others of the Comidl, in this fosse : 
For to the Jews they prot-ed seed reprobate:.' 

Meanwhile at him thus stretched upon the cross 
Virgil,' I saw, displayed astonishment — 
.\t his mean exile and eternai loss. 

And then this question to the Friars he sent : 

* Be not displeased, bat, if ye may, avow 
If on the tight* hand there lies any vent 

By which we, both af us,' &am hence may go, 130 

Nor need the black angelic company 

e to help us from this valley low.' 
T than what thou thìnk'si,' he made reply, 

* A rib there rmis from the encircling wall,* 
The cruel vales in turn o'crarching high ; 

Save thai at this 'tis rent and ruined alL 
Ye can climb upivard o'er the shattered heap 
Wliere down the side the piled-up fragments falL' 

His head bent down a while my Guide did keep, 
Then said : ' He warned us' in imperfect wise, 140 
Who simiers wnth his hoot doth clutch and steep.' 

' Virgil: On Virgil's eulict ' Tkt entinling wait: That 

jonmey through lofenio Caia- which encloses iìX the Hale- 

phasandlheotbcrs were not here, bolge. 

and he wooden as at something ' Ht taamed ui: Malaooda 

out of a world lo him unknown, {fa/- ui. 109) had asmred him 

* Oh lit right : As they are that the next rib of rock tan no- 
moving round Ihc Bolgia, to the broken across all the Bolgias, 
left, Ihc rocky barrier between but ii too, like all the other 
them and the Sctcnth Bolgia is bridges, proves to have bem, «I 
on thai right. the time of the earthquake, 

' Iff, ielh o/ni: Dante, still shattered where it crossed this 

in the body, as well as Vugil. gulf of the hypomie*. The 
earthquake I ~ ~ 




ciECLE viiLj The Merry Friars. 175 

The Friar : ' At Bologna^ many a vice 
I heard the Devil charged with, and among 
The rest that, false, he father is of lies.' 

Then onward moved my Guide with paces long, 
And some slight shade of anger on his face. 
I with him parted from the burdened throng. 

Stepping where those dear feet had left their trace. 

Ik>lgia, l)ecausc the death of ferno the Merry Friar must have 

Clirist and the attendant earth- his joke. He is a gentleman, 

quake were, in a sense, caused but a bit of a scholar too ; and 

by the hypocrisy of Caiaphas the University of Bologna is to 

And the rest. him what Marisdial College 

* At Bolcgna : Even in In- was to Captain Dalgetty. 



176 Tkg Sixth Bargia. [cauto xznr. 



CANTO XXIV. 

In season of the new year, when the sun 
Beneath Aquarius^ warms again his hair, 
And somewhat on the nights the days have won ; 

When on the ground the hoar-frost painteth fair 
A mimic image of her sister white — 
But soon her brush of colour is all bare — 

The clown, whose fodder is consumed outright, 
Rises and looks abroad, and, all the plain 
Beholding glisten, on his thigh doth smite. 

Returned indoors, like wretch that seeks in vain 10 

What he should do, restless he mourns his case ; 
But hope revives when, looking forth again, 

He sees the earth anew has changed its face. 
Then with his crook he doth himself provide, 
And straightway doth his sheep to pasture chase : 

So at my Master was I terrified. 
His brows beholding troubled ; nor more slow 
To where I ailed' the plaster was applied. 

* Aquarius : The sun is in * Whtre I aiUd, etc, : As the 

the constellation of Aquarius peasant is in despair at seeing 

from the end of January till the the earth white with what he 

end of February ; and already, thinks b snow, so was Dante at 

say in the middle of February, the signs of trouble on Virgil's 

the day is nearly as long as the face. He has mistaken anger 

night. at the cheat for perplexity as to 




CIRCLE Vili,] Up the ruined Arch. 

For when Uie broken bridge' we stood below 
My Guide turned to me with the expression sweet 30 
Which I beneath the mounttun learned lo know. 

His arms he opened, after counsel meet 
Held with himself, and, scanning closely o'er 
The fragments first, he raised me from my feel : 

And like a man who, working, looks before, 
With foresight still on that in front bestowed. 
Me to the summit of a block he bore 

And then to me another fragment showed. 
Saying : ' By this ihou now must clamber on ; 
But try it first if it will bear thy load." Jo 

The heavy cowled' this way could ne'er have gone, 
For hardly we, I holpen, he so light. 
Could clamber up from shattered stone to stone. 

.\nd bui thai on the inner bank the height 
Of wall is not so great, 1 say not he. 
But for myself 1 had been vanquished quite. 

Rut Malebolge' to the cavity 
or the deep central pit is planned to fall ; 
Hence every Bolgia in itj turn must be 



how Ihry ore to escape from Ihe piled, up ipintt the will, and 

K<il|jia i txiA his Muta'i smile yield something of ■ pncticihle 

I* gntleful and naanriug to him way. 

u the tpeclacle of the green ' Tif kemjr t^rlnl ■ He finds 

earth to the de sp a irin g ihep- his illutntlon on the ipol, hi* 

herd. foiod being itili fall of ihegriev- 

' TTkt hrtitn MJp: They omly bnidenad hypocritei, 

are aboDi t« etope Iran the ■ Bit MaitMgr, tie. : Each 

txHlor» of the Sàtb Bolgia by Bolgia in lara Ilea at • knrer 

climbiDg the wall bMwcen it level than the one befixe il, and 

and the Scucnlh, at the point ciuucc|ii«olly the inner ddc of 

«bcie ihe conlnied ftagmeni» of each dividing ridge or wall i* 

the Inidge Kriar Catalano laid higher than the onler ; or, to 

thfin of (/■•/. aaiil. tjj) lie put it otherwiw, in «ch Bolgia 



ITS Tim Ssvmik Bolgia. [camto xzrr. 

High on the out, low on the hmer will ; 40 

So to the smninit we attamed at last. 

Whence bfeaks away the topmost stone^ of aDL 
My longs were so with breathlessness harassed» 

The snmniit won, I could no further go ; 

Andy hardly there, me on the ground I cast 
'Well it befits that thoa shooldst from thee throw 

All sloth,' the Master said ; *for strelched in down 

Or under awnings none can glory know. 
And he who qiends his life nor wins renown 

Leaves in the world no more enduring trace 50 

Than smoke in air, or foam 00 water blowiL 
Therefore arise ; o ercome thy breathlessness 

By force of will, victor in every fig^t 

When not subservient to the body base^ 
Of stairs thou yet most dimb a loftier flight :' 

Tis not enou^ to have ascended these. 

Up then and profit if thou hear'st ar^it' 
Rising I feigned to breathe with greater ease 

Than what I felt, and spake : ' Now forward plod, 

For with my courage now my strength agrees.' 60 

Up o'er the rocky rib we held our road ; 

And rough it was and difficult and strait. 

And steeper ^' than that we earlier trod. 
Speaking I went, to hide my wearied state, 

When from the neighbouring moat a voice we heard 

Which seemed ill fitted to articulate. 

the wall they come to last— that * A loftier flight: When he 

nearest the centre of the Inferno, ascends the Mount of Poigatory. 

is lower than that they first reach * Steeper far^ etc,: Roller 

— the one enclosing the Bolgia, and steeper than the rib of rock 

1 The topmost stone: The they followed till they had 

stone that had formed the be- creased the Filth Bolgia. They 

ginning of the arch at this end are now travellii^ along a dif- 

of it. ferent spoke of the wfaed. 



I.I 




Tkt Serpfnts. 



Of what it said I kaew noi any wont. 

Though on the arch' that vaults the moat set high ; 

Bui be who spake appeareil by an^r Nirrcd. 
Though 1 bent downward yet my eager eye, 70 

So dim the depth, explored it aJl in vain ; 

1 then : ' O Master, to that bank dnw nigh, 
And let lu by the wall descent obtain, 

UecauM 1 hear and do not understand, 

And looking dawn distinguish nothing plan.' 
' My sole reply to thee,' he answered bland, 

' Is to peifottn ; for it behoves,' he said, 

' With silent act lo answer jiut demand.' 
Then we descended from the bridge's head.* 

Where with the eighth bank is its junction wrought ; So 

And full beneath me was the Bolgia spread. 
And I perceived that hideously 'twas fraught 

With serpents ; and such monstrous forms ibey bore, 

Even now my blood is curdled at the thought 
Henceforth lot sandy Libya boast no more I 

Though aba breed hydra, snake that crawls or flies. 

Twy I w ded, or Ane-speckled, no such store 
Of pUgtm^ «Or near so cruel, she supplies. 



■ Tlu an», M,.: He ha> 


further Ih.» loeretr fa» the 




bridge 10 the lawn lerd of the 


he b on the lop of Uie arch lliat 


wall dlvidioE Ihe Serouh (ran 


overiHwci Ihc SrrcDth Bol^»- 


the Eighth Bolgia | btt noi w 


thu In whidt lUem are put- 


Ear at to the cRMud of the anal. 


■■bed. 


MoMliketyihaMoMiiailbtlh 


• fnm tkt trUt^i 1^*^- 


U Iha angle foRMd by iha 


I'uthar OB lh«T cUmh np iifun 


Judion of lh> bridge and the 


(/./ savi, ij) bj. th* piojeclinc 


locky wiIL On one of the 


•taaa which now wpplj them 


lowest of Ihcsc they find a 


with the mau of dcwml. It 




isaditpnled poi» how (ai Uwy 


•0* dearly what is ip ihc 


do desccDd, Clwtfly li i» 


Bolgia 
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iSo The Seventh Bolgia. [canto xxiv. 

Though joined to all the land of Ethiop, 

And that which by the Red Sea waters lies. 90 

'Midst this fell throng and dismal, without hope 

A naked people imn, aghast with fear — 

No covert for them and no heliotrope.* 
Their hands' were bound by serpents at thrir rear. 

Which in their reins for bead and tail did ^t 

A holding-place : in front they knotted were. 
And lo \ a one who on our side was set 

A serpHt darted forward, him to bite 

At where the neck is by the shoulders met 
Nor O nor / did any ei-er write too 

More quickly than he kindled, burst in flame. 

And crumbled all to ashes. And when quite 
He on the earth a wasted heap became, 

The ashes' of themselves together rolled, 

Resuming suddenly their former frame. 
Thus, as by mighty sages we are told, 

The Pbcenix' dies, and then is bora again. 

When it is close upon five centnries old. 



' tiflalropt : A slone sup- 
posed 10 make the beatei of i( 

I Thfir kandt, dc. : The lin- 
nen in this Bolgii are the 
thieve», not the violent robbers 
and bighwaymeD bnt those 
whose crime involves a betrayal 
of trust. After all their cunning 
thefts they aie naked non ; and, 
though here is nolhisg to steal, 
their hands are firmly bound 
behind them. 

' Tht asta, tit. : The suffer- 
ings of tb« thieves, if looked 
closely into, will be found ap- 



propriate to tbeii sins; They 
would tain but oumot steal 
themselves away, and ia addi- 
tion to the constant terror of 
being lound out they are sub- 
ject lo pains the essence of 
which cODsisIs in " ■ " 
tion — the theft from them — oT 
Iheii unsubslanlia! bodies, which 
are all that they now have to 
lose^ la the case of this vic- 
tim the deprivation is only lem- 

* Tie fAanii: Dante here 
borrows rcfy directly from Ovid 
fA/ftam. jtv.). 




Tht Thieves — Vanni Fucci. 



i8i 



In all its life it eaU not herb nor grain. 

But only tears that (ram frankincenie How ; i lo 

It, for a shroud, sweet naid and mytrh contain. 
And as the man who lalls and knows not how, 

By force of demons slretcbed upon the grouod, 

Or by obstruction that niakcs life run low, 
When risen up straight gaies all around 

Id deep confusion through the anguish keen 

He sutTered from, and siares with sighs pMfound : 
So was the sinner, when arisen, seen. 

Justice of God, how arc thy terrors piled, 

ShowcrinK '>> vengeance blows thus big wilfa Iccn I iio 
My Guide then asked of him how he was aiyled. 

Whereon he said : ' From Tuscany I rained, 

Not long ago, into this gullet wild. 
Krom bestial life, not human, joy 1 gained, 

Mule that I was ; me, Vanni Fucci,' brulé, 

Pistoia, fitting den, in life contained.' 
I to my Guide : ' Bid him not budge n. foot, 

And ask* what crime has plunged him here bclow. 

In rage and blood I knew him dissolute.' 
'Pie sinner heard, nor insincere did show, i jo 

But towards me turned his face and eke bis mmd, 

\Mth spiteful shame his features all aglow ; 
Then said : ' It pains me more thou thouldsi me tind 



' Vamt Jikta: N'attuai ion among the thicvta, and not in 

of a IHMMeM noble and ■ pod ihc dtrdc of ibe «icJent. The 

of tocBe merit, who bore ■ leM]> qsolloo la (nmed w» u (o 

ine pan in the nitUen lead* o( compel ooo f a ot oii of a crime 

UUeki ani WUta wbid die- foe whldi (he sinner had tuA 

tiacted Putoia lowutU the doae baes condemBod in life ; and 

uf Iheifaittecnlh ccDlnry. h« flmlin with rage at being 

* Addali, Ht. - Uante viihei found among the cowaidty 

to find out why Fucci i> iiUced thicvo. 



1 82 The Seventh Bolgia. [canto xxiv. 

And catch me 8teq)ed in all this misery, 

Than when the other life I left behind. 
What thou demandest I can not deny : 

I 'm plunged^ thus low b eca u se the thief I played 

Within the fiurly furnished sacristy ; 
And Calsely to another's charge 'twas laid. 

Lest thou shottldst joy^ such si^^t has met thy view 

If e'er these dreary regions thou evade, 141 

Give ear «nd hearken to my utterance true : 

The Néri first out oi Pistoia fail. 

Her laws and parties Florence shapes anew ; 
Mars draws a vapour out of Magra's vale, 

Which black and threatening doods accompany ; 

Then bursting in a tempest terrible 
Upon Piceno shall the war run high ; 

The mist by it shall suddenly be rent, 

And every Bianco' smitten be thereby : 1 50 

And I have told thee that thou mayst lament' 



' I*m plunged^ etc. : Fucd a Nero or Black, takes his re« 
was concerned in the theft of venge for being foond here by 
treasure from the Cathedral Dante, who was, as he knew. 
Church of St. James at Pistoia, associated with the Bianchi or 
Accounts vary as to the circum- Whites, by prophesying an event 
stances under whidi the crime full of disaster to these, 
was committed, and as to who ' Every Bianco^ etc, : The 
suffered for iL Neither is it Blacks, according to Villani 
certainly known when Fucci (viii. 45), were driven from Pis- 
died, though his recent arrival toia in May 1301. They took 
in the Bolgia agrees with the refuge in Florence, where their 
view that he was still active on party, in the following November 
the side of the Blacks in the under the protection of Charles 
last jrear of the century. In the of Valois, finally gained the 
fierceness of his retort to Dante upper hand, and began to per- 
we have evidence of their old secute and expel the >Miites, 
acquaintance and old enmity. among whom was Dante. Mars, 
^ Lest thou shtmldsi joy: Vanni, the god of war, or, more pro- 



ciRCLs viii.] Vanni Fucds Prop/ucy. 183 

bably, the planet of war, draws a soon after the Blacks recovered 

vapour from the valley of the their strength ; bnt the chroni- 

Magra, a small stream which ders tell of none snch, though 

flows into the Mediterranean on some of the commentatofs do. 

the northern confine of Tos- The fortress of Seravalle was 

cany. This vapour is said to taken from the Pistoiese, it is 

signify Morocllo Malaspina, a true, in IJ02, and Moroello is 

noble of that district and an said to have been the leader of 

active leader of the Blacks, who the force which starved it into 

here figure as murky clouds, submission. He was certainly 

The Campo Piceno is the present at the great siege of 

country west of Pistoia. There Pistoia in 1505, when the citi- 

Nf oroello bursts 00 his foes like sens suffered the last rigours of 

a lightning-flash out of its cloud, famine. — This prophecy by 

This seems to refer to a pitched Fucct recalls those by Farinata 

battle that should haie happened and Ciacco. 



i84 The Sevenik Bolgia. [caitto xxt. 



CANTO XXV. 

Th£ robber/ when his words were ended so, 
Made both the figs and lifted either fist, 
Shoating : ' There, God ! for them at thee I throw.' 

Then were the snakes my friends ; for one 'gan twist 
And coiled itself around the sinner's throat. 
As if to say : ' Now would I have thee whist.' 

Another seized his arms and made a knot, 
Clinching itself upon them in such wise 
He had no power to move them by a jot. 

Pistoia !' thou, Pistoia, shouldst devise lo 

To bum thyself to ashes, since thou hast 
Outrun thy founders in iniquities. 

^ Tk€ robber t etc»: By mcajisol him!' we have a reference to 

his prophecy Facd has, after a the gesture. 

fisLshion, taken revenge on Dante ' Pistoia : The Pistoiese bore 

for being found by him among the reputation of being hard and 

the cheating thieves instead of pitiless. The tradition was that 

among the nobler sinners guilty their city had been founded by 

of blood and violence. But in such of Catiline's followers as 

the rage of his wounded pride survived his defeat on the Campo 

he must insult even Heaven, and Piceno. * It is no wonder,' 

this he does by using the most says Villani (L 32) * that, being 

contemptuous gesture in an the descendants as they are of 

Italian's repertory. The fig is Catiline and his followers, the 

made by thrusting the thumb Pistoiese have always been ruth- 

between the next two fingers. less and cruel to strangers and 

In the English 'A fig for to one another.' 



X vili.] 



Tlu Centaur Coats. 



iSS 



The bUckeat depths of HcU through which I passed 
Showed me no soul 'gainst God so filled with spite, 
No, not even he who down Thebes' wa.lP was cast 

He spake no further word, but turned to flight ; 
And 1 beheld a Centaur raging sore 
Come shouting : ' Of the ribald give tnc sight 1 ' 

1 scarce believe Maremma' yieldeth more 
Snakes of all kinds than what composed the load lo 
Which on his back, far as our form, he bore. 

Behind his nape, with pinions Epr<ad abroad, 
A dragon couchant on his shoulders lay 
To set on fire whoever bars bis road. 

' This one is Cacus.'^ did my Master say, 
' Who underneath the rock of Aveniinc 
Watered a pool with blood day after day. 

Not with his brethren' runs he in the line. 

Because of yore the treacherous tbefi he wrought 
Upon the neighbouring wealthy herd of kine : 30 

Whence to his crooked course an end was brmghi 
'Neath Hercules' club, which on him might shower doun 
A hundred blows ; ere ten he suflered nought.' 

While this he said, the other had passed on ; 
And under us three spirits forward pressed 
Uf whom my Guide and I had nothing known 

■ Wka Jr.im l'àeUi' 7nt(l ^:HtM Cuus defeiKli hinuclf 

Capanni* (/>■/ ut. 6j), fn>ni Hcrculo by ToiniIJiq[ a 

* Mammma: See noir, /■/'■ lieij irooke ; uvl this doubtlcM 

xiii. 8. suggoicd the (IriigoD of Ibc tcxL 

' Cmbi : Dante nukn bim ■ * //« tmiit» : The Ccn- 

CenlBBr, bnt Virgil i^ti. tui.) uun who piaid the rinr uf 

only liocribcs him m half blood (/at/, ùi. J6). In Facci, 

human. The pool was led with u ■ HOiicr Roilly of blood ami 

the blood of his hiunta victinu. violeiKe above meat uf the 

Tha hmA was the tpoil Bercalei (hicrca, the Centaur Caciw 

took fram GctyoD. In the takes > qiecial Bulipi intaeU. 



1 86 The Stvmth Bolgia. [gamto juct. 

Bat that : ' Who are ye?' they made loud request. 

Whereon oar tale^ no further coald p roc ee d ; 

And toward them wholly we our wits addressed. 
I recognised them not» but gave good heed ; 40 

Till, as it often hi^ in such a case^ 

To name another, one discovered need» 
Saying : ' Now where stopped Cianfii' in the race?' 

Then, that my Guide might halt and hearken well. 

On chin' and nose I did my finger place. 
1^ Reader, to believe what now I tell 

Thou shouldst be slow, I wonder not, for I 

Who saw it all scarce find it credible. 
While I on them my brows kept lifted high 

A serpent, which had six feet, suddenly flew 50 

At one of them and held hun bodily. 
Its middle feet about his pannch it drew. 

And with the two in front his anns clutched fast, 

And bit one chedc and the other through and through. 
Its hinder feet upon his thighs it cast. 

Thrusting its tail between them till behind, 

Distended o'er his reins, it upward passed. 

^ Our tali: Of Cacus. It is tainly known of them is that 

interrnpted by the amyal of they were Florentine thieves of 

three sinners whom Dante quality. 

does not at first recc^pùse as he ' Cianfa : Another Floren- 

gazes down on them, but only tine gentleman, one of the 

when they begin to speak among Donati. Since his companions 

themselves. They are three lost sight of him he has been 

noble citizens of Florence : transformed into a six -footed 

Agnello finmelleschi, Buoso serpent Immediately appear- 

degli Abati, and Pucdo Sdan- ing, he darts upon Agnello, 
catto de' Caligai — all said te ' On chin^ etc. : A gesture by 

have pilfered in private life, or which silence is requested. The 

to have abased their tenure of mention of Cianfa shows Dante 

high office by plundering the that he is among Floren- 

Commonwealth. What is cer- tines. 



ciKCLB viu.l Melautorphosu of the Thieves. 

The ivy to a tree could never bind 

Ilself so firmly as this dreadful beiìi 

its membera with the other's intertwined. 60 

Each lost the colour that it once possessed. 

And closely they, like heated wax, unite, 

The furmer hue of neither manifest : 
Kven so up o'er papyrus,' when alight, 

before the ilomc there spreads a colour dun. 

Not black u yet. though frotn it dies the white. 
The other two meanwhile were looking on, 

CiYuiE '■ * AekcUo, how uri thou made new ! 

Thou art not twain, and yet no longer one.' 
A single head was moulded out nf two ; 70 

And on our sight a single face arose, 

Which out of both lost countenances grew. 
Four separate limbs did but two arms compose ; 

Itelly with chest, and legs with thighs did grow 

To members such as nought created shows. 
Their former fashion was all perished now : 

The perverse shape did both, yet neither oeem , 

And, thus transformed, departed moving slow. 
And as the liiard, which at fierce extreme 

Of dog-day heat another hedge would gain, 80 

Flits 'cross the path swift as the lightning's gleam ; 
Right for the bellies of the other twain 

■ rafjrrmi : The origin*! is UM it in tliin inMasee, adopluig 

f«pin, the wordawd in Danle's it frooi tlic L<lia pa/ftmt, 

linw for a wtck nutde out of ■ Beaida, he ayx ib«t the browD 

r«<d like the pa)iynBj faftr uuiiniiinvaitDiiuireilhe^qfir»; 

bdagtlill the name f<»« wtck ill while ii goes duwnwKcd on • 

•ometltalects.— <Sautuilni.] It boming wick. Nw woold Ihe 

OHinot be ihown that fafira umiU, if drawn from a slowly 

WH ever «nt'teyed kn p*pct in burning lamp-wick, «{Tce with 

Italiatk TUa, Iwwevar, do** the speed of the rfnmgr dc- 

Bol prore that dale nay not ta acrilnd in the UM. 




i88 The Seventh Bolgia. [canto xxv. 

A little snake' quivering with anger sped, 

Livid and black as is a pepper grain. 
And on the pan by which we first are fed 

Pierced one of them ; and then upon the ground 

It fell before bim, and remained outspread. 
The wounded gaied oi» it, but made no sound. 

Rooted he stood' and yawning, scarce awake, 

As seized by fever or by sleep profound. 90 

It closely watched him and he watched the snake. 

While from its moutli and from his wound 'gan swell 

Volumes of smoke which joined one cloud to make. 
Be Lucan henceforth dumb, nor longer tell 

Of plagued Sabellus and Nassidius,* 

But, hearkening to what follows, mark it well. 
Silent be Ovid : of him telling us 

How Cadmus* to a snake, and to a fount 

Changed Arethuse,^ I am not envious ; 
For never of two natures front to front 100 

In metamorphosis, while mutually 

The forms* their mailer changed, he gives accounL 



■ A UttUsHott: As uui&piiei 
from ibc lust hnc of the Canto, 
this is Francesco, of the Floren- 
tine funily of the Cavalcanti, to 
which Dante's friead Gnido 
belonged. He wounds Buoso 
in the navel, and then, instead of 
growing into one new monster 
■s was the case with Cianfa and 
Agnello, they exchange shapes, 
and when the transfoimatìon is 
complete Bqoso is the serpent 
and Francesco is the human 

■ Ratted Me sbiad, m. : The 
description agrees with the 



symptoms of make-bile, ooe of 
which is extreme drowsiness. 

' SabtUus and Kasàdàu: 
Were soldivs of Calo's amy 
whose death by snake-lnte in 
the Libyan desert is descnbed 
by LucBD, Pkanal. ix. Sab- 
betlus was banied ap by the 
poison, bones and ail ; Nassidtos 
swelled up and bucsL 

' Cadmus : Milam, iv. 

' ArdkiUtt: iielam. v. 

■ Til forms, rte. : The word 
farm u here to be taken in its 
scholastic sense ol virtus fmrm- 
aUtia, the inherited power of 



:ii«;lb vili.] Metamorfhùsis of the TkUxies. 

'Twas thus that each to the other made reply : 
Its tail imo a fork the serpent split ; 
Bracing his feet the other pulled them nigh : 

And then in one so thoroughly were knit 

His legs and thighs, no searching could divine 
At where the junction had been, wrought in it. 

The shape, of which the one lost every sign. 
The cloven tail was taking ; then the skin 
Of one grew rough, the other's soft and fine, 

1 by the armpits saw ihe arnu drawn in ; 
And now the monster's feet, which had been snail. 
What the other's lost in length appeared to win. 

Together twisted, its hind feet did fall 
And grew the member men are used lo hide : 
For his the wretch gained feet with which to crawl. 

Dyed in the smoke they took on either side 
A novel colour : hair unwonted grew 
On one ; the hair upon the other died. 

The one fell prone, erect the other drew, 
With cruel eyes continuing to glare, 
'Neath which their murites metamorphose knew. 

The erect to his brows drew his. Of stufTio spare 
Of what be upward pulled, there was no lack ; 
So cars were formed on chcdts that erst were bare. 



modifyinE matter into ui organ- the unnen cxchufe Ihe matter 
iwd body. * Thit, united to the ihey have thai nude their own, 
illvlnely Implinlcd (park of m- «ch retaining, hawctei. bii pro- 
ton,' My» PhiUlethn, 'conali' per ptailic energy u put of bii 
IDle*,ailDuite'iiyslem,ahuinui souL' Dante in hi* CVrm/e 
aooL Even after dcatb Ihii (iti. i| up thai 'the human 
power continues to be an etsen- soni is the noblnl lorm of otl 
tial couiitneal of the loul, and that ai« asdc nmler (be heavou, 
co natni cl» out of the tlemenu recciriiig more of the Divia* 
what KCB» to be n body. Here Datore than any other.' 
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I Of that which clung in front nor was dnwa bftck, 

' - StipcTflnous, on the face was fonned a nose, 

^ And lips absorbed the skin that still was sladc 

.' His mnnle who lay prone now fixward goes ; 130 

^ Backward into his head his ears he draws 

', Even as a snail appears its homs to lose. 

The tongue, which had been whole and ready was 
Forspeech, cleaves now ; the forked uogoc of the snake 
Joins in the other : and the moke has pause:' 
\',J "Hte soul which tfans a brutish fimn did take, 

Ak»g the valley, hissing, swiftly fled ; 
The other close behind it spluttoing spake, 
Then, toward it turning his new shoulders, said 
Unto the third : ' Now Booso down the way 140 

May hasten crawling, as I eariier sped.' 
Ballast which in the Seventh Bolgia lay 
Thus saw \ shift and change. Be my excuse 
The novel theme,* if swerves my pen astray. 
And though these things mine eyesight might confuse 
A little, and my mind with fear divide. 
Such secrecy they fleeing could not use 
But that Puccio Sciancatto plain 1 spied ; 
And he alone of the companions three 
Who came at first, was left unmodified. 1 50 

For the other, tears, Gaville, are shed by thee. 

> TTu imoif kai patut: The of the details of his description, 

sinnm have robbed oiie another The expression is perhaps one 

of all the; can lose. In the of feigned humility, to balance 

pnniihment ii mirmred the sin hiirecent boast of excellingOvid 

that plunged them here. and Lucan in inventive power. 

* ITu noeti llumt: He has * GavilU: llie other, and the 

lingered longer than nsnal tya onlj one of those five Florentine 

this Bolgia, and plead; the thieves not yet named in the 

wonder of what he saw in excnie text, is he who came at first in 

either of his prolixity or of some the form of a Utile bUck snake. 
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and who has now auumed the changing * of this rubbish is apt 
shape of Buosa In reality he to be found confusing, the foi- 
ls Francesco Cavalcanti, who lowing may be useful to some 
was slain by the people of Gaville readers: — There first came on 
in the upper Valdamo. Many the scene Agnello, Buoeo, and 
of them were in their turn slaugh- Pucda Cianfi^ in the shape 
tered in revenge by the Cavai- of a six-footed serpent, comes 
canti and their associates. It and throws himself on Agnello, 
should be remarked that some and then, grown incorporate in 
of these five Florentines were of a new strange monster, two in 
one party, some of the other. It one, they disappear. Buoso 
is also noteworthy that Dante » next wounded by Fianoesco, 
recruits his thieves as he did his and they eacliange members 
usurers from the great Florentine and bodies. Only Puodo re- 
families.— As the 'shifting and mains unchanged. 
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CANTO XXVI. 

Rbjoicr, O Florence, in diy widening fame ! 
Thy wings thon beatest over land and sea, 
And even through Inferno spreads thy name. 

Burghers of thine, ^st, such were found by me 
Among the thieves ; whence I ashamed^ gi^w, 
Nor shall great glory thence redound to thee. 

But if 'tis toward the morning* dreams are true,' 
Thou shalt experience ere long time be gone 
The doom even Prato' prays for as thy due. 

1 Whence I ashamtd^ etc,: to the morning that we dream 

There is here a sudden change true dreams — morning being the 

from irony to earnest. ' Five season of waking reality in 

members of great Florentine which dreams are accomplished, 

families, eternally engaged ' Even Prato: A small ndgfa- 

among themselves in their bouring city, much under the 

shameful metamorphoses — nay, influence of Florence, and some- 

but it is too sad !' what oppressed by it The 

^ Toward the mornings etc, : commentators reckon up the 

There was a widespread belief disasters that afflicted Florence 

in the greater truthfulness of in the first years of the fbar- 

dreams dreamed as the night teenth century, between the 

wears away. See Pitrg, ix. 13. date of Dante*s journey and the 

The dream is Dante*s foreboding time he wrote — fires, £ftlls of 

ofwhat is to happen to Florence, bridges, and civil strife. But 

Of its truth he has no doubt, such misforttmes were too much 

and the only question is how in keeping with the usual course 

soon will it be answered by the of Florentine history to move 

fact. Soon, he says, if it b near Dante thus deeply in the re- 



axcuvtii.] The Evil Counsellors. igi 

And came h now, ii would not come too soon. lo 

Would it were come as come it must with time : 
'Twill crush me more the older I am grown. 

Departing thence, my Guide began to climb 
The juiiing rocks by which we made descent 
Some while ago,' an<l pulled me after him. 

And as upon our lonely way we went 
'Mong splinters' of the cliff, the feel in \'ain, 
Without the hand to help, had labour spent. 

1 sorrowed, and am sonow-smil again. 
Recalling what before mire eyes there lay, 30 

And, more than I am ivonl, my genius rein 

From running save where virtue leads the way : 
So that if happy star' or holier might 
Have gilicd me I never mourn it may. 

irospccti and u he (peak* hoe the line of which Ihcy are now 

in bis own penon the ' tooa ' i> proceeding, with iti arcbet which 

more naturally counted bom (he ovechang ihe vuions Bolgiai, it 

time at whidi be writes than rougher and wone to follow 

front the date angaed bybim to than that by which they b«|an 

his pilgrimage. He it looking their panage towards the ccnm 

focward to the petiod when his of MoJebolge. 

owa tetntn in Iiiamph to Fior- ' Utf^jr Mr : See note, tirf. 

enee waa to be prepared by kt. 55, Dante ■ 



aa a patriot, be (eels that he giie to the eUms of ulnilagy. 

CHUMt be wholly raconcilcd by In a paiuge of Um AnjpHkrte 

bis privale advaatage to the (rri. £7) be tries t» fslahflib 

pabUe niàottm». Bet It wai that whatever inAacDee the atari 

all only ■ dieaK. may poeie» over n* we can 

> Stm* wUk tg»: See note, never, except with oar own 

/m/. Kxiv. 79. eonaefit, be inBnenced by than 

■ 'Afti^ tflmOn.itf.: They loevil.— Hli ntrew here, e* 

creai the wall or harrier between ebewhete, b rtot wboDya feeling 

the Serenth and Ei^th Bolgiai. of pit y for the mffenng ihaits, 

Flan /<■/'. aaiv. 63 we have bet b laifely mingled with mli' 

lanncd that the rib of nek. on giving fir himMlt. The pan- 
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At time of year when he who gives earth lig^ 
His fiice shows to us longest visible^ 
When gnats replace the fly at fiali of night, 

Not by the peasant resting on the hill 
Are seen more fire-flies in the vale bdow, 
Where he perchance doth field and vineyard^ till, 30 

Than flamelets I beheld re^kndent glow 
Throughoat the whole Eighth Bolgia, when at last 
I stood whence I the bottom plain could know. 

And as he whom the bears avenged, when passed 
From the earth Elijah, saw die chariot rise 
With horses heavenward reared and mounting fiut. 

And no long time had traced it widi his eyes 
Till but a flash of light it all became, 
Which like a rack of cloud swept to the skies : 

Deep in the valley's gorge, in mode the same, 40 

These flitted ; what it held by none was shown. 
And yet a sinner* lurked in every flame. 

ifhment of those to whose sins the original is of unoonmKm 

he fieels no inclination he always beanty. 

beholds with equanimity. Here, ' Fùld and vimyard: These 

9S he looks down upon the false lines, redolent of the sweet 

coiucseUors and considers what Tuscan midsommer gloamii^ 

temptadons there are to mis- give us amid the honors of 

i^>ply intellectual gifts, he is Malebolge something like the 

smitten with dread lest his lot breath of fresh air the peasant 

should one day be cast in that lingers to enjoy. It may be 

dismal valley and he find cause noted that in Italy the village is 

to regret that the talent of genius often found perched above the 

was ever committed to him. more fertile land, on a site origi- 

The memory even of what he nally chosen with a view, to 

saw makes him recollect himself security from attadc So that 

and resolve to be wary. Then, here the peasant is at home from 

as if to justify the claim to supe- his labour. 

rior powers thus clearly implied, * And yet a sinner^ eU, : The 

there comes a passage which in false counsellors who for selfish 
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'9S 



To see them wdl I from the bridge peered down. 

And if a jutting crag I had not caught 

I must have fallen, though neither thrust nor ibrown. 
My Leader me beholding lost in thought : 

' In all the Rrcs arc spirits,' said to me ; 

' His flame round each is for a garment wroughL' 
' O Master!' I replied, 'by heariiig thee 

I grow assured, but jret 1 knew before 50 

That thns indeed it wu, and longed to be 
Told who is in the flame which there doih soar, 

Cloven, as if ascending from the pyre 

Wherewith Eteocles' there burned of yore 
His brother.' He : ' Ulysses in that Gre 

And Uiomedes* bum ; in punishment 

Thus held together, u they held in ire. 
.\nd, wrapped within their Hame, ibey now repent 

The ambush of the horse, which oped the door 

Through which the Romans' noble se«d* forth went. 60 
For ijuilc De'idamia' makn deplore 



ctuli hid ibdr Ime mindt and 
miniFfH their iotcHectiu] light 
to lead othm a*tny are (òi 



■ BmtUi: Son of (Kdipn* 
and twin brtilba of Polyniraf. 
The farothcn dew ooc aDodicr, 
And were placod on Ibe «ame 
rimerai pile, the flame of which 
cloTC into two at if to Inage the 
diicord that had eiitted between 
thorn (7M. lii.). 

* And DìpmttUi: Tba two 
are aaaodaled tn deedt of blood 
and gnOe at the Mcge of Troy. 



' T3u Xemamt' mMf m/. 
The trick of the wooden bone 
led (o the capture of Troy, twl 
that l«d Mooi to wutdei forth 
OQ tha adTcntam that ended in 
the telllemcDl of the Trujao* In 
Italy. 

• DttJamùi: That Achille) 
niii^t be kept from joining the 
Ci«ek expedition to Troy h» 
wa* Bcnl by hii mother to Ik» 
coiiH of LycooMde^ Guhat ti 
Dddamia. Ulyvie* Imid Um 
away from bb hiding-place and 
from Dddamla, whom be bad 
made n mother. 
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In death her lost Achilles, tears they shed, 
And bear for the Palladium^ vengeance sore.' 

* Master, I pray thee fervently,' I said, 

' If from those flames they still can utter speech — 

Give ear as if a thousand times I pled ! 
Refuse not here to linger, I beseech, 

Until the cloven fire shall hither gain : 

Thou seest how toward it eagerly I reach/ 
And he: * Thy prayers are worthy to obtain 70 

Exceeding pnuse ; thou hast what thou dost seek : 

But see that thou from speech thy tongue refrain. 
I know what thou wouldst have ; leave me to speak, 

For they perchance would hear contemptuously 

Shouldst thou address them, seeing they were Greek.'' 
Soon as the flame toward us had come so nigh 

That to my Leader time and place seemed met, 

I heard him thus adjure it to reply : 
' O ye who twain within one fire are set, 

If what I did your guerdon meriteth, 80 

If much or little ye are in my debt 
For the great verse I built while I had breath, 

By one of you be openly confessed 

Where, lost to men, at last he met with death.' 

1 Tib/WS&uiSwjif: The Trojan 21). He acts as spokesman be- 

lacred image of Pallas, stolen canse those ancient Greeks were 

by Ulysses and Diomed (j^n, iL ). all so haughty that to a common 

Uljsses is here upon his own modem mortal they would have 

ground. ' nothing to say. He, as the 

author of the jEneid^ has a 

* They were Greek: Some special claim on their good- 
find here an allusion to Dante's nature. It is but seldom that 
ignorance of the Greek language the shades are told who Virgil 
and literature. But Viigil ad- is, and never directly. Here 
dresses them in the Lombard Ulysses may infer it from the 
dialect of Italian (Inf, xxvii. mention of the 'lofty verse.' 
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Of the ancieni fljine the more conspicuous crest 
Murmuring began to wav«r up and down 
Like tiame that flickers, by I he u-ind distressed. 

At length by it was measured motion shown, 
Like tongue that moves in speech ; and hj the tlamc 
Was language uttered thus : ' When I had gone qq 

From Circe' who a long year kept me tunc 
Beside her, ere the near Gaeta had 
ReccivM from ^neas that new nam* ; 

No softoeat for my son, nor reverence sad 
For tny old fathiir, nor the love 1 owed 
I'enclopc with which to moke her glad. 

Could quench the ardour that within me glowed 
A full experience of the world to gain— 
or human vice and worth. But I abroad 

Launched out upon the high and open main' too 

With but one bark and.but the little bond 
Which ne'er deserted mc.* Ax far as Spain 



■ Fnm Cint: It i* U>y*M> 
thaitpealok 

• Thivfmméim: The Uedi' 
icnaneaa m 4lÌHÌngui*lwd fmn 
th«./CgtaB. 

* WlkA m/tr dbwnW me: 
There ■wnii no rcaMO lor wp- 
pMlag, with PhOaMbMt ihu 
III7HC* U b«n repmcsied ti 
uiling on hii last voyage from 
■be iiland of Circe and not ft«fn 
Iihaca. Ulyna, M the oa«t- 
tiaiy, teprncnt* blaadf m 
breaking awBf afieah Iran all 
(h« tie* of boo*. Aceodtag to 
Homer, UljnMi h^I lett aU Ua 
companloM en he npintaed to 
Ithaca ; and in the Otifutf 



Tireaias prophaùe* to Um that 
hb lad wandeciagi are to be 
inland. Bat any acqnaintance 
that Danle bad with Ilomet 
ean only have been vague and 
fragmentary. He may have 
toai»ded hb aanatlve of bov 
Uly«>ci ended Ua day* apoa 
■ome Ooating legend i ox, e»e" 
to Gil up what he Imik to be a 
blank Ir the woHd of Imaglna- 
lion, he may have drawn wholly 
o« hi* at-n creative power. la 
any caie It ii hii I'lynet 
wbo, thraogb the veaéon of 
him given by a living peet. U 
moat latiiliir to the EagliAh 
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I saw the sea-shoie opon either hand. 
And as Morocco ; siw Saidinia's isle, 
And all of which those waten wash the strand. 

I and my comrades were grown old the while 
And slpggishy ere we to the narrows came 
Where Hercules of old did landmarks pile 

For sign to men they should no lurtìier aim ; 
And Seville lay behind me on the ri^t, 1 10 

As on the left lay Centa. Thcntothem 

I spake : ^ O Brothers, who through such a fight 
Of hundred thousand dangers West have won, 
In this short watch that ushers in the night 

Of all your senses, ere your day be done, 
Refuse not to obtain experience new 
Of worlds unpeopled, yonder, past the sun. 

Consider whence the seed of life ye drew \, 
Ye were not bom to live like brutish herd. 
But righteousness and wisdom to ensue." 1 20 

My comrades to such eagerness were stirred 
By this short speech the course to enter on, 
They had no longer brooked restraining word. 

Turning our poop to where the morning shone 
We of the oars made wings for our mad flight, 
Still tending left the further we had gone. 

And of the other pole 1 saw at night 
Now all the stars ; and 'neath the watery plain 
Our own familiar heavens were lost to sight. 

Five times afresh had kindled, and again 130 

The moon's face earthward was illumed no more, 
Since out we sailed upon the mighty main ; ^ 

^ TTu mighty wudn: The ing the Equator, they find them- 

Atlantic Ocean. They bear to selves under the strange skies of 

the left as they sail, till their the southern hemisphere. For 

eoorse is due south, and, cross- months they have seen no land. 
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Then we beheld a lofty mountain^ soar, 
Dim in the distance ; higher, as I thought, 
By Car than any I had seen before. 

We joyed ; but with despair were soon distraught 
When burst a whirlwind firom the new-found world 
And the forequarter of the vessel caught. 

With all the waters thrice it round was swirled ; 
At the fourth time the poop, heaved upward, rose, 140 
The prow, as pleased Another,' down was hurled ; 

And then above us did the ocean dose.' 

^ A lofty moutUain: This is hemisphere, 
the Mountain of Purgatoiy, ac- ' As pUatid AnoUur : Ulysses 

cording to Dante s geography is proudly resigned to the fiiilure 

antipodal to Jerusalem, and of his enterprise, 'for he was 

the only land in the southern Greek.' 
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CANTO XXVII. 

Now, having first erect and silent grown 
(For it would say no more), from us the flame, 
The Poet sweet consenting,^ had moved on ; 

And then our eyes were turned to one that came^ 
Behind it on the way, by sounds that burst 
Out of its crest in a confused stream. 

As the Sicilian bull,' which bellowed first 
With his lamenting — ^and it was but right — 
Who had prepared it with his tools accurst,* 

Roared with the bowlings of the tortured wight, lo 

So that although constructed all of brass 
Yet seemed it pierced with anguish to the height ; 

So, wanting road and vent by which to pass 
Up through the flame, into the flame's own speech 
The woeful language all converted was. 

But when the words at length contrived to reach 

* Consenting: See line 21. when it was heated from below 
^ One that came: This is the the cries of the victim it con- 
fire-enveloped shade of Gnido tained were converted into the 
ofMontefeltro, the colloquy with bellowing of a bull. The first 
whom occupies the whole of the trial of the invention was made 
Canto. upon the artist. 

' The Sieilian bull: Perillus, ^ Accurst: Not in the origi- 

an Athenian, presented Phalaris, naL ' Rime in English hath 

the tyrant of Agrigentum, with such scarcity,' as Chaucer 

a brazen bull so constructed that say:^ 



ciRCLKviii.} Guido of Monte feltro. l 

The top, while hither thither shook the crest 
As moved ihe tongue' at uiierance of each, 

We heard : ' Oh thou, lo whom are now addressed 
My words, who spakest now in Lombard phrase : 
" Depart ;' of thee 1 nothing more request" 

Though I be late arrived, yet of thy grace 
Let it not irk thee here a while to stay : 
It irks not me, yet, as thou secst, I blaze. 

iriately to this world devoid of day 
From that sweet Latian land thou an come down 
Whence all my guilt I bring, declare and say 

Has now Romagna peace P because my own 
Native abode was in the mountain land 
Twten springs^ of Tiber and Urbino town.' 

White I intent and bending low did stand, 
My Leader, as he touched me on the side, 
' Speak thou, for he is Latian,' gave command. 

Whereon without delay I thus replied~~ 
Because already* was my speech prepared : 
* Soul, that down there doit in concealment 'bide, 

la thy Romagna* wars have never spared 



> At a 



rfMf A 



The ihade beine «ndoMd in the 
boUow fire «11 hit wotd> >r« 
dMBfBd into a Mmod lik« the 
rcMiinf of • t»mt. At Uut, 
when an opali^ hat been 
worked thnnigh tha cnMcd 



* Dtfart, fk. - One it IcaM 
of the words (luoietl u having 
been OMd by Virgil li I.omhanl. 
Tbet* u mscthlng rery quaint 
in making Un lue the Lonbatd 
dulcet of Dante't tine. 



* '7b«rii| springi, tti. 7 Munle- 
feltio lia between UrlUDO and 
the mountain wh«te the Tilici 
lui ill (oorcc 

* Atrtadjr - Duile km* that 
Virgil would n:fct la bin for 
an antwcr lo Goido'i qnentnn, 
bearing ai it did on modctn 
Italian allain. 

* /(«magna: The didrict at 
Italy lying on Ihe Adriatic, 
«wlh of ihe Po and «art of Tni- 
cany, of which Bologna and the 



the principal I 
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And spaxe not now in tynuits* hearts to rage ; 

But when I left it there was none declared. 
No change has Édlen Ravenna^ for an age. 40 

There, covering Cervia too with ontsprtad wing; 

Polenta's Eagle guards his heritage. 
Over the city* which long suffering 



the last quarter of the thirteeath ' Rauenna : Ravenaa and the 

century it was the scene of con- neighbouring town of Cervia 

stant wars promoted in tiie in- were in 1300 imder the lord- 

terest of the Church, which ship of memben of the Perenta 

datmed Romagna as the gilt fiunily — the father and brothers 

of the Emperor Rudolf and in of the ill-fated Francesca (Tnf. 

that of the great nobles of the v.). Their arms were an eagle» 

district, who while using the half white on an amre and half 

Guelf and GhibeUne war-cries red on a gold field. It was in 

aimed at nothing hot the laid* the court of the geBeroos CSnido^ 

ship of the varions dties. Fore- son of one of these bcothecs, 

most among these nobles was that Dante was to find his last 

he with whose shade Dante refuge and to die. 
speaks. Villani calls him ' the 

most sagacious and accomplished ' Over the city^ eU.: Forlì, 

warrior of his time in Italy' The reference is to one of the 

{Cronica, vii. 80). He was pes- most brilliant feats of war per- 

sesaed of lands of his own near formed by Gruido of Montefeltnx 

Forlì and Cesena, and was lord Frenchmen formed great part of 

intumofmanyoftheRomagnese an army sent in 1282 against 

cities. On the whole he appears Forlì by the Pope, Martin iv., 

to have ranained true to his himself a Frenchman. Guido, 

Ghibeline colours in spite of then lord of the dty, led them 

Papal fulminations, although into a trap and overthre|r them 

once and again he was reconciled with great slaughter. Like most 

to the Church ; on the last occa- men of his time Guido was a 

sionin 1294. In the years immedi- believer in astrology, and is said 

ately before this he had greatly on this occasion to have acted 

distinguished himself as a wise on the counsel of Guido Bonatti, 

governor and able general in the mentioned amoi^ the diviners 

service of the Ghibeline Pisa — in the Fourth Bolgia {Ifif, xx. 

or rather as the paid lord of it. 1 18). 
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Eodored, and Frenchmen slain on Fmcbnien rolled. 
The Green Paws' once again protection fling. 

The Mastiffs of Vemicchio,' young and old, 
Who to Montagna* brought such evil cheer, 
Still clinch their fangs where ibey wen wont to hold. 

Cities,* Lamone and Santemo near. 
The Lion couched in white are governed by 50 

Which changes party with the changing year. 

And thai to which ifae Savio' waod«rs nigh 
As it is set 'twixt mountain and champaign 
Lives now in freedom now 'neaih tyranny. 



> Tkt Grtm Pma . In 1300 
■be OrdcUA were lord* (j( ForU. 
Their «rm» were ■ green lion on 
a gold ground. Dnring the lint 
yesn of hii exile Dante hMl lu 
'lo with Scwpctia degli Ord«- 
laili, under wboic coramuid the 
exiled Floicnltnei pnl ihcni- 
mIvcs for a time, and there is 
even a indition that he acted as 



n acoonnt of 
their end tesaeity. The elder 
«u the btko of Franceun'i 
bmband and lotet ; the younger 
wu > brutbei o( tbe*e. 

' UtiUagna : Montagna de' 
Tardlati, one of a Ghibeline 
lainil)r thai cooieatcd lupeTioTity 
in Rimini with the Gnelf Mala- 
lestai, was taken priionei by 
gnilc and committed by the old 
UMlUr 10 the keeping of the 
yotng one, wbtxe (angi wcie 



tet in him to such purpcwe thai 
he sooa died in his dungeon. 

* Cititt, itc. : Imola ami 
Faenia, litnated on the riven 
named in the text. Mainanto 
Pagani, loid of ibeie lownt, had 
for anna «■ anue Uon on a while 
field. IJnringhisminoiilyhe was 
a ward of the Commonwealth of 
Florence Uy his coiming and 
daring be earned the name of Ihi.- 
Demon (A*»y. liv. lift). He 
died al Imola in 130a, and wb 
boned in the garb o( a monk 
oTValkmbroaa. UkenoUofkn 
neigfaboun he changed bii parly 
ai often a* his interaM leijuired. 
Hewi 
Ghibeline in 

• JdPM.- retia, OS the 
Savio, was ditfjiyriihed ■■**»*r 
Ihc citici of Romagaa by being 
left moie f i eq u ently than the 
olhen Mere 10 manage lu own 
aflaJrv The MalatBlai and 
Moatefeltraa were ■ Uni <fm- 
■eited of the tytanny of it. 
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But who thou art I to be told am fain : 
Be not more stubborn than we others found. 
As thou on earth illustrious wouldst remain.* 

When first the fire a little while had moaned 
After its manner, next the pointed crest 
Waved to and fro ; then in this sense breathed sound : 

' If I believed my answer were addressed 6i 

To one that earthward shall his course retrace. 
This flame should forthwith altogether rest. 

But since^ none ever yet out of this place 
Returned alive, if all be true I hear, 
I yield thee answer fearless of disgrace. 

I was a warrior, then a Cordelier ;' 
Thinking thus girt to purge away my stain : 
And sure my hope had met with answer clear 

Had not the High Priest^— ill with him remain ! 70 

Plunged me anew into my former sin : 
And why and how, I would to thee make plain. 



1 But sinct^ etc. : The shades, is there to learn all he can, and 

being enveloped in fire, are un- not to bandy personal ooofes- 

able to see those with whom sions with the shades, 

they speak ; and so Guido does * A Cordelier: In 1296 Guido 

not detect in Dante the signs of entered the Franciscan Order. 

a living man, but takes him to He died in 1298, but where is 

be like himself a denizen of not known ; some authorities say 

Inferno. He would not have at Venice and others at Assist 

the truth regarding his fate to Benvenuto tells : * He was often 

be known in the world, where seen begging his bread in An- 

he is supposed to have departed cona, where he was buried, 

life in the odour of sanctity. Many good deeds are related 

Dante's promise to refresh his of him, and I cherish a sweet 

fame he either regards as mean- hope that he may have been 

ingless, or as one made without saved.' 

the power of fulfilling it. Dante ' TAe High Priest : BomSacc 

leaves him in his error, for he viii. 



aKCLK vni.] Guido of Monttfeltro. ; 

While I the frame of bones and flesli was in 
My mother gave me, all the deeds I wrought 
Were fox-like and in no wise leonine. 

Of every wile and hidden way I caught 
The secret trick, and used them with such sleight 
That all the world with fame of it was fraught. 

When I perceived I hiid attainH quite 
The time of life when it behoves each one 
To ftirl his sails and coil his cordage tight. 

Sorrowing for deeds I had with pleasure done, 
Contrite and shriven, 1 religious grew. 
Ah, wretched me I and well it was began 

But for the Chieftain of the Pharisee* new,' 
Then waging war hard by the Lateran, 
And not with Saracen nor yet with Jew ; 

For Christian' were his enemies every man, 
And none had at the siege of Acre been 
Or trafficked in the Empire of Soldàn. 

His lofiy office he held cheap, and e'en 
His Sacred Orders and the cord I wore. 
Which used' to make the wearers of it lean. 



' 71/ Pkaristii tmu : The 
rocmben of the Contt of Rome. 
Saint Jerome calti the dipiilied 
Roman cleigr nf bi.4 lUy ' the 
Seoaie of the Hharinees." 

» F^ Ciriitum, tU. : The 
foe* of BonifMc, bete spoken of, 
wer« the Cardinali Peter and 
Janet Colonna. He destroyed 
theii palace in Rome (1197) aod 
carried the war agiiut them to 
Ihett oo«nli7 Mat al Pilntrina, 
the ancient Pnneste; then a 
Sreal «tronghold. Dante bere 
bid cHy blamei Boniface fur 



initiluting a crniade agunit 
ChrìHiajii at a time when, by 
the recent lov of Acre, the gale 
of the tloly Laail had been loM 
lo Chriiitendom. The Coloiuuu 
were ionocent, too, of Ihe crime 
of lupplyiag the Infidel with 
mnnitiont of war — a crime 
condemned by the Lateran 
Coimdlof 1315, mdhyllaniboc 
himicir, who cadoded Ukmc 
giiihy of It from the beneliti o( 
the great JbIiUcc of rjook 

• IVkiiA uitJ, tu. ; In former 
lime), when the nilc of the Order 
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As from Soracte^ Constantme of yore 

Sylvester called to core ins leprosy^ 

I as a leech was called this man before 
To core him of his fever which ran high ; 

My ooonsel he required, but I stood domh^ 

For dnmken all his words appeared to be. 
He said ; ** For foar be in thy heart no room ; loo 

Beforehand I absolve thee, bat declare 

How Palestrina I may overcome^ 
Heaven I nnlock, as thoa art well aware. 

And dose at will ; because the keys are twin 

My predecessor' was averse to bear." 
Then did his weighty reasoning on me win 

Till to be silent seemed the worst of all ; 

Andy ^ Father/ I replied, ^ since from this sin 
Thoa dost absolve me into which I foil — 

The scant performance' of a promise wide i lo 

Will yield thee triumph in thy lofty stall" 
Francis came for me soon as e'er I died ; 

But one of the black Cherubim was there 

And '' Take him not, nor rob me of him" cried, 
" For him of right among my thralls I bear 

Because he offered counsel fraudulent ; 

Since when I've had him firmly by the hair. 

was foithfully observed. Dante is related by a contemponiTy 

charges the Frandscans with chronicler : ' The Pope said : 

degeneracy in the Paradiso^ xi. Tell me how to get the better of 

124. those mine enemies, thoo who 

^ From Soracie : Referring to art so knowing in these things, 

the well-known legend. The Then he answered: Promise 

fee for the care was the fabulous much, and perform little ; which 

Donation. See/i;^ xix. 115. he did.' But it seems odd that 

' My predecessor: Celestine v. the wily and unscrupulous Boni- 

See Inf. iii. 6a iace should have needed to put 

' lite scant performance^ etc, : himself to school for such a 

That Guido gave sudi counsel simple lesson. 
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None is absolved unless he first rqpent ; 
Nor can repentance house with purpose fll, 
For this the contradiction doth prevent* 120 

Ah, wretched me 1 How did L shrinking thrill 
When clutching me he sneered : ^ Perhaps of old 
Thou didst not think^ I had in logic skilL" 

He carried me to Minos :' Minos rolled 

1 Thou didst na thiftk^ dc, : In the Fourth Book of the 
Guido hmd forgot that others Camnto (written, according to 
could reason besides the Pope. Fraticèlli, in tS97), he calls 
With regard to the inefiicacy him 'onr most noUe Guido 
of the Papal abaolation an Montefeltrano ;' and praises 
old commentator says, following him as one of the wise and noble 
Origen : *The Popes that walk in souls that refuse to run with full 
the footsteps of Peter have this sails into the port of death, but 
power of binding and loosing ; furl the sails of their worldly 
but only such as do so walk.' undertakings, and, relinquishing 
But on Dante*s scheme of what all earthly pleasures and busi- 
fixes the fate of the soul abaolu- ness, give themselves up in 
tion matters little to save, or their old age to a rdigious life, 
priestly curses to damnify. See Either, then, he sets Guido here 
Purg. iii. 133. It is unfeigned in ceder that he may have a 
rei^entance that can help a sin- modem false ooonsellor worthy 
ner even at the last ; and it is to be ranked with Ulysses ; or 
remarkable that in the case of because, on longer experience, 
Buonconte, the gallant son of he had come to reprobate more 
this same Guido, the infernal keenly the abuse of the Fran- 
angel who comes for him as he ciscan habit ; or, most likely of 
expires complains that he has all, that he might, even at the 
been cheated of his victim by cost of Guido^ load the hated 
one poor tear. See Purg, v. memory of Boniface with an- 
88, etc. Why then is no indul- other reproach, 
gence shown in Dante's court to 

Guido, who might well have * Mines: Here we have 
been placed in Purgatory and Minos represented in the act 
made to have repented eflectu- of pronouncing judgment in 
ally of this his last sin ? That words as well as by the figura- 
Dante had any personal grudge tive rolling of his tail around bis 
against him we can hardly think, body {In/, v. it). 
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His tail eight times round his hard back ; in ire 

Biting it fiercely, ere of me he XxAà : 
'* Among the sinners of the shrouding fire !" 

Therefore am I, where thou beholdest, lost ; 

And, sore at heart, go clothed in such attire.' 
What he would say thus ended by the ghost, 130 

Away from us the moaning flame did glide 

While to and fro its pointed horn was tossed. 
But we passed fruther on, I and my Guide, 

Along the cliff to where the arch is set 

O'er the next moat, where paying they reside. 
As schismatics who whelmed themselves in debt. 



ciRCLB viiL] The Schismatics. 209 



CANTO XXVIII. 

Could any, even in words unclogged by rhyme 
Recount the wounds that now 1 saw,^ and blood, 
Although he aimed at it time after time ? 

Here every tongue must fail of what it would, 
Because our human speech and powers of thought 
To grasp so much come short in aptitude. 

If all the people were together brought 
Who in Apulia,' land distressed by fate. 
Made lamentation for the bloodshed wrought 

By Rome ;' and in that war procrastinate* 10 

When the large booty of the rings was won. 
As Livy writes whose every word has weight ; 

With those on whom such direful deeds were done 

> T^ai new I saw: In the to the defeat of the Apuliani 

Ninth Bolgia, on which he is with considerable sUoghter by 

looking down, and in which are P. Decius Mns, or to their 

punished the sowers of discord losses in general in the coane 

in church and state. of the Samnite war. 

* Apulia: The south-eastern * IVnr procrasHnatt : The 

district of Italy, owing to its second Punic war lasted lolly 

situation a frequent battle-6e]d in fifteen years, and in the course 

ancient and modern timet, of it the battle of Cannte was 

' Rowu: 'Trojans' in most gained by Hannibal, where so 

Mss. ; and then the Romans are many Roman knights fell that 

described as d es ce n ded ficom the spoil of rings amoonted to a 

Trojans. The reference may be pedc 

O 
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When Robert Guiscardo they as foes assailed ; 
And those of whom still turns up many a bone 

At Ceperan,' where each Apulian failed 
In faith ; and those at Tagliacozzo' strewed. 
Where old Alardo, not by arms, prevailed ; 

And each his wounds and mutilations showed. 
Yet would they izi behind by those be left 20 

Who had the vile Ninth Bolgia for abode. 

No cask, of middle stave or end bereft. 
E'er gaped like one I saw the rest among, 
Slit from the chin all downward to die cleft 



* Gmuard: One of the Nor- Manfred was virtually begun» and 

man oonqverors of the regions where the Apolians firrt fidled 

which up to ovr own thne con- in loyalty to their gallant king. 

stttated the kingdom of Naples. Dante was a year old at the time 

In Apulia he did mndi fighting of Manfred's overthrow (1266). 
against Lombards, Saracens, ' TagliacoOfO: The crown 

and Greeks. He is foond by Charles had won from Manfred 

Dante in Paradise among those he had to defend against Idan- 

who fought for the faith {Par, fred's nephew Conradin (grand- 

xviii 48). His death happened son and last representative of 

in Cephalonia in 1085, at the age Frederick ii. and the Intimate 

of seventy, when he was engaged heir to the kingdom of Sicfly), 

on an expedition against Con- whom, in 1268, he defeaUed 

stantinople. near Tagliacozzo in the Abruzzi. 

' Ceperan: In the swift and He made his victory die more 
decisive campaign undertaken by complete by acting on the advice 
Charles of Anjou against Man- of Alardo or Erard de Valéry, 
fred, King of Sicily and Naples, an old Crusader, to hold good 
the first victory was obtained at port of his force in reserve. 
Ceperano; but it was won owing Charles wrote to the Pope that 
to the treachery of Manfred's the slaughter was so great as far 
lieutenant, and not by the sword, to exceed that at Benevento. 
The true battle was fought at .The feet of all the low-born 
Benevento(/^^.iil.i28). Cepe- prisoners not slain on the field 
rano may be named by Dante were cut ofi^ while the gentle- 
as the field where the defeat of men were bdieaded or hanged. 
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Mahomet. 
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Between hts Tegs his entndls drooping hong ; 

The pluck and thai foul bag were evident 

Which changes what is swallowed into dung. 
And while I gaied npon him all intent, 

Opening his breast his eyes on me he set, 

Saying : ' Behold, how by myself I 'm rent ! jo 

^ee how dismembered now is Mahomet I' 

Ali» in front of me goes weeping too; 

With visage from the chin to forelock split- 
By all the others whom thou seest there grew 

Scandal and schism while yet they breathed the day j 

Because of which they now are cloven through. 
There stands behind a devil on th« way, 

Us with his sword thus cnielly to trim : 

He cleaves again each of our company 
As soon as we complete the circuit grim ; 40 

Because the wounds of each arc healed outright 

Or e'er anew he goes in front of him. 
But who art thou that peerest from the hdght, 

Il may be putting off to reach the pain 

Which shall ihe crime» confesswl by ihte requite ?' 
' Death has not seited him yet, nor is he ta'en 

To torment for his sins,' my Master said ; 

* But, thai he may a full experience gain, 
By me, a ghost, 'tis doomed he should be led 



■ Makàmd: It hu been ob- 
jpcted (o Dante by M. LlHrJ 
thti he trMts Mtihomet, the 
foamier of a new religion, u b 
mere tchitmallc The wonder 
would have been had he dwelt 
on the eood qnalitiei of Ibe Pro- 
pbd at a lima when Islam iiill 
threalcnei! Europe. Ilegoeson 



the hct thai Mahomet awl his 
followers rent grtat part of the 
E**I and South from Christen- 
itom ; >sd (òr thb the rmpha 
li Tcpretenltd ai befns muiilalcd 
in a loieT degree than the other 
schiimatia. 
* AH: Soa-iB-ti<r of Haho- 
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Down the Infernal dides, round on round ; 50 

And what I tell thee is the tmth indeed.* 
A hundred shades and more, to whom the sound 

Had reached, stood in the moat to mark me well. 

Their pangs forgot ; so did the words astound. 
^ Let Fra Dolcini provide, thou mayst him tdl — 

Thou, who perchance ere long shalt sunward go— 

Unless he soon would join me in this Hell, 
Much food, lest aided by the siege of snow 

The Novarese should o'er him victory get. 

Which otherwise to win they would be slow.' 60 

While this was said to me by Mahomet 

One foot he held uplifted ; to the ground 

He let it fell, and so he forward set 
Next, one whose throat was gaping with a wound. 

Whose nose up to the brows away was sheared 
, And on whose head a single ear was found. 
At me, with all the others, wondering peered ; 

And, ere the rest, an open windpipe made. 

The outside of it all with crimson smeared. 

> Fra Ddcin : At the dose your life, and with prophesjring 

of the thirteenth century, Boni- the advent of a pious Pope. A 

fiice being Pope, the genera] dis- holy war on a small scale was 

cootentwith the corruption of the preached against him. After 

higher dergy found expression in suffering the extremities of &m- 

the north of Italy in the founda- ine, snowed up as he was among 

tion of a new sect, whose leader the mountains, he was taken 

was Fra Dolcino. What he prisoner and crudly put to death 

chieflywas— enthusiast, reformer, (1307). It may have been in 

or impostor — it is impossible to order to save himself from being 

ascertain; all we know of him suspected ofsympathy with him, 

being derived from writers in the that Dante, whose hatred of 

Pi^ interest. Among other Boniface and the New Phazisees 

crimes he was charged with that was equal to Dolcino's, provides 

ofteaching the lawfulness of tell- for him by anticipation a place 

ing an Inquisitor a lie to save with Mahomet. 



111.1 



Pier da Medicina. 



' O thou, not here because of guilt,' he seid : 
' And whom I sure on Lalian ground did know 
Unless by strong similitude betrayed, 

Upon Pier da Medicin' bestow 
A thought, shouldst thou revisit the sweet plain 
Thai from Vercelli' slopes lo Marcabò. 

And make thou known to Fano's wonhiest (wain— 
To Messer Guido and to Angiolcl — 
They, unless foresight here be wholly vain, 

Thrown overboard in gyve and manacle 
Shall drown fait by Cattolica, as planned 
By treachery of a tyrant fierce and fell. 

Between Majolica' and Cyprus strand 
A blacker crime did Neptune never spy 
liy piratca wrought, or even by Argives' hand 

The traitor* who is blinded of an eye. 

Lord of the town which of my comrades one 
Had been far happier ne'er to have come nigh, 

To parley with him will allure them on. 
Then so provide, against Focara's* blaii 
No need for them of vov or orison.' 



90 



■ /Vr da Mrdktn: Medicina 
i* in ihe tmitarj of Bologna. 
Piao i* laiil to have stined up 
ili«wnrion» between the Poleataa 
of Ravenna uvl the Ualotetlju 
of RiminL 

' Fnm Vintiti, iti. : From 
the dittiicl of VcRcUi to where 
the caitle of Marcabò once 
ttooil, at the month of the Po, ii 
a diilance of two hundred miles. 
The plain U Lombardy. 

> .VajffUat, ttt. : On all the 
.Mcdilenancaa, (roa Cypn» id 
Ibc ea*t lo Maiorca in Ibc west. 



' TAf mtiler, tU. ; The one- 
eyed traitor ii Malalesia, lord of 
Rimini, the Vonog Hutiffof the 
preceding Canttk lie invited 
the two chief cltiteni of Fano, 
named in the leit, lo hold a coo- 
ference with him, and practtred 
that on their way they shoald be 
pitched overboard oppodte tbe 
cuUc o( Cattolica, which stood 
bctWGO) Fano and RìbìhJ. TUi 
il (aid to have happened la 
130*. 

' e»t*n: Tbe name of B pro- 
montory nor Caltolica, subject 
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And I : ' Point out and tell, if wish thoa hast 
To get news of thee to the worid conveyed. 
Who rues that e^er his eyes thereon wm cast?' 

On a companion's jaw his hand he laid. 
And shouted, while the mouth he open prised : 
' Tis this one here by whom no word is said. 

He quenched all doubt in Caesar, and advised— 
Himself an outlaw — that a man equipped 
For strife ran danger if he temporised.' 

Alas, to look on, how downcast and hij^ped loo 

Curio,^ once bold in counsel, now appeared ; 
With goige whence by the roots the tongue was ripped. 

Another one, whose hands away were sheared, 
In the dim air his stumps uplifted high 
So that his visage was with blood besmeared. 

And, ' Mosca,' too, remember i' loud did cry, 

to squalls. The victims were Florentine fiunily of the Booti- 

never to doable the hetd- ddmonti jilted a daughter of 

land. the Amidd. When these with 

1 Curio : llie Roman Tri> their friends met to take caonsel 

bone who, according to Lacan touching revenge for the insult, 

— the incident is not historically Mosca, one of the Uberti or of 

correct — ^found Csesar hesitating the Lamberti, gave his opinion 

whether to cross the Rubicon, in the proverb. Casa f aita ha 

and advised him : TolU moras : capo : * A thing once done is done 

semper nocuii differre paroHs. with. ' The hint was ^>proved 

' No delay I when men are of, and on the following Easter 

ready they always suffer by put- morning the young Buondel- 

ting off.' The passage of the monte, as, mounted on a white 

Rubicon was counted as the steed and dressed in white he 

beginning of the Civil War. — rode across the Ponte Vecchio, 

Cario gets scant justice, seeing was dragged to the ground and 

that in Dante's view Cxsar in cruelly slain. All the great 

all he did was only carrying out Florentine families took skies 

the Divine purpose r^[arding in the feud, and it soon widened 

the Empire. into the dvil war between Fior- 

* Mosca : In 1215 one of ihe entine Guelf and Ghibeline. 



ciKcut vili.) Bertrand d* Born. 21; 

* Who iati, afa me I " A thing once done is done ! * 

An evil seed for kU in Tusouiy.' 
I added : ' Yea, and deaiii to every one 

Of thine!' whence he, woe piled on wee, his way no 

Went like a man with grief demented grown. 
Uui 1 to watch the gang made longer stay. 

And something law which I should ha\T a fear, 

Without more proof, so much as even to say, 
Ilut thai niy conscience bids me have good cheer— 

The comrade leal whose friendship fortifies 

A man beneath the niail of purpose clear. 
I saw in sooth (still seems it fore mine eye*}, 

A headless trunk ; with that sad company 

It (onvard moved, and on the selfsame wise- 110 

The severed head, dutchcd by the hur, swung free 

Down from the fist, yea, lantern-like hung down ; 

Staring at us it murmured : ' Wretched me I ' 
A lamp he made of hcod-ptece once his own ; 

And he was Iwn in one and one in two ; 

But how, to Him who thus ordains it known. 
.'\rrived beneath the bridge and fuU to view, 

With outstretched ami his head be lifted hi^h 

To bring his words well to us. ThcM I knew ; 
' Consider well my grievous penally, 130 

Thou who, though still alive, art visiting 

The people dead ; what pain with this can vie? 
In order that to earth thou news mayst bring 

Of me, thai 1 'm Bertrand de Boni' know well, 

' Bertramd it B»rH ; [« men- much to iiir ap strife. Fa« 

lioncd by Dante in hi* Tre*ti<e intran he had the Piince Henry, 

O, Vulgar, £UfMig. u. i, a, ton of Henry It. of En^^and. 

specially the poet of wiillka Though Henry ncm came to 

deeds, fie was a t^aacoa noble the Ibrooe be was da(il^; hu 

wfao wed hia poetical gifl very latbcr'a lifetime, crowned «i his 
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Who gave bad counsel to the Younger Kin^. 
I son and sire made each 'gainst each rebel : 

David and Absalom were fooled not more 

By counsels of the false AhithopheL 
Kinsmen so close since I asunder tore. 

Severed, alas 1 I carry now my brain 140 

From what^ it grew from in this trunk of yore : 
And so I prove the law of pain for pain." 

successor, and was known as King : in favour of the older 
the young King. After the reading, that John as well as his 
death of the Prince, Bertrand brother was a rebel to Henry; 
was taken prisoner by the King, and that the line is hart by the 
and, acconling to the legend, change from Gìowmmì to Geo- 
was loaded with &voiuB because vofti. Considering that Dante 
he had been so true a friend to almost certainly wrote Gicvanm 
his young master. That he had it seems most reasonable to 
a turn for fomenting discord is suppose that he may have con- 
shown by his having also led founded the Re Giovarne with 
a revolt in Aquitaine against King John. 
Richard i. — All the old Mss. ^ Ffvm what, etc. : The wg&atl 
and all the earlier commentators cord, as we should now say, 
read Re Giazfanni, King John ; though Dante may have meant 
Re Gùwapie, the young King, the heart 
being a comparatively modem * Pain for pain : In the City 
emendation. In favour of of Dis we found the heresiaichs, 
adopting this it may be men- those who lead others to think 
tioned that in his poems Ber- wisely. The lower depth of 
trand calls Prince Henry io Reys the Malebolge is reserved for 
joves^ the young King; that it such as needlessly rend any 
was Henry and not John that Divinely-constituted order of 
was his friend and patron ; and society, civil or religious. Con- 
that in the old Cento Novelle duct counts more with Dante 
Henry is described as the young than opinion — in this case. 



ciKCLt Vili.] Tlie lugUcUd Vcttdetta. 



CANTO XXIX. 



The many (otk and wounds of divers kind 

Had flushed mine eyes and »et them on the flow, 
Till I to weep and linger had a mind ; 

But Virgil said to mc -. ' Why gaiing so ? 
Why itiU thy vision rastening on the crew 
Of dismal shades dismembered there below Ì 

Thou didst not' thus the other Bolgiu view : 
Think, if Io count them be thine enterprise, 
The valley circles twenty miles and two.* 



< Tkm é»dit mal. Hi. : Il li a 
notewoRhy feUtiK in the ctin> 
duct of tlM Poem that when 
Dante hai otMe gmined infideDI 
knowlei1|{e of any froup in (he 
[nrono be at once detaches hii 
miiw) from it, ■■»]. carrying on M 
Utile amar of [Hty u he can, 
give* hit thooghti lo further 
pnpws on dw jonmey. The 
depvlim here nade from hl> 
■na] bdiavionr I* ptetcnily ac- 
BOMlaJ far. Vii^ knows why 
b* Hi^cn, bat will not *«cm to 
approvi oflh« c a aie. 

* TÌKmtymiia anJttm! The 
N inth Bolgia hax a drcnmferencc 
al iwonty-two miles and ai the 



pracessinn al the ahadei il slow 
it would indeed ÌDvolve a pru- 
indcil halt to wall till all had 
paved benesih the bridge. 
Virarli aski iionjcally if he 
«Uhei to coool them aU. Thi> 
preciie detail, taken aloDg «iih 
one oS Ibc lame kind in ihe 
fullowing Canto (line S6), hat 
tugS^^'d Ihe attempt to con- 
ilnict the Inferno to a igs1« 
Dante wiiely mSien in to fotfet. 
if we will, that— taking Ihe din- 
meter of the canh at «joo milts, 
ai given by him in the Ctmwit» 
—he tiavcli bom the wtfaee of 
ibc glabe to the centre at the 
rale of moie than two miles a 



2i8 The Nintk Bolgia. [cauto zxix. 

Beneath our feet the moon^ already lies ; lo 

The time' wears àist away to us decreed ; 
And greater things than these await thine eyes.' 

I answered swift : ' Hadst thou but given heed 
To why it was my looks were downward bent. 
To yet more stay thou mightest have agreed.' 

My Guide meanwhile was moving, and I went 
Behind him and continued to reply. 
Adding : ' Within the moat on which intent 

I now was gazing with such eager eye 
I trow a spirit weeps, one of my kin, 20 

The crime whose guilt is rated there so high.' 

Then said the Master : ' Henceforth hold thou in 
Thy thoughts from wandering to him : new things claim 
Attention now, so leave him withes sin. 

Him saw I at thee frxmi the bridge-foot aim 
A threatening finger, while he made thee known ; 
Gerì del Bello' heard I named his name. 

minute, ooonting downward ^ 7>lr time, etc. : Before night- 
motion alone. It is only when fall they are to complete their 
he has come to the lowest rings exploration of the Iniemo, and 
that he allows himself to give then they will have spent twenty- 
details of size ; and probably four hours in it 
this mention of the extent of the * Ceri dd Bello : One of the 
Ninth Bolgia, which comes on Alighieri, a full cousin of Dante's 
the reader as a surprise, is father. He was guilty of en- 
thrown out in order to impress couraging dissension, say the 
OD the imagination some sense commentators ; which is to be 
of the enormous extent of the deariy inferred from the place 
regions through which the pil- assigned him in Inferno : b«t 
grim has already passed, they do not agree as to how he 
Henceforth he deals in exact met his death, nor do they men- 
measurement, tion the date of it ' NoC 
^ 77^ moon : It is now some avenged till thirty years after,' 
time after noon on the Saturday, sajrs Landino ; but does not say 
The last indication of time was if this was after his death or the 
at Canto xxi. 1 12. time at which Dante writes. 



nKcu V11I.1 Gtri del Belie. 

Bui, at the time, thou wa&l wilfa bim alone 
Engrossed who once held Hauiefort,' dot the place 
Didsl look at where be was ; so passed he on.' 30 

' O Leader mine ! death violent and base, 
And not avenged as yet," I made reply, 
' Uy any of his partners in disgrace, 

Made him disdainful ; therefore went he by 
And spake not with me, if 1 judge aright ; 
Which docs the mote my nith' Lnteasify.' 

So we conversed till from the cliff we might 
Of the next lallcy have had prospect good 
Down to the bottom, with but clearer fight.' 

When we above the inmost Cloister stood 40 

Of Malcbolge, and discerned the crew 
Of such as there compose the Brotherhood,* 

' llaut^art: Bertnuid dc [hicateniiig finger, the quctlioni 

Bom's culle in Cascony. hutily put lo Gerì by theuiim- 

■ AfyrulÀ: Enligbtencd mor- Uhcd .shtdes, ind kit di^p- 

oliil ihooch D«ntc if, be y«t petusnce ander Ihe dwk Taoll 

ihowT hinuelf niui of hi* ige when by Ihe Uw of hii p(uiiib> 

enough to be keenly alive to the meni Ihe unner cui no lunger 

exliem«M dalflu of kindred ; tarry. 

and wbiU he cosdcouls the ' IfiAt iul tiatrtr light: 

■.•mJttta by the word* put inio They have crossed Ihe ninpan 

\'irgil'& Dunith, be coofeua to dividing the Ninth Uolgia fnim 

n feeling of mc^nrteu not lo Ihe Tenlli, of which ihey would 

have jiraclised il on behoof of ■ now comroand a view, were il 

•liMant [elative. There i> a doI hi datk. 

high Ml in thii intiodaction of ' Th4 BratÀtrhatJ : TbewonI 

Gerì del Bello. Had ihcy con- uaed proijeily dncribe* the Lay 

ferrcd logeltiei Dante masi have Drolhen of a mooaiicry. fhil- 

t BM w d either end ot puiiltani- olelhe» niggctla Ihal Dmii* 

nun^ reproaching 01 being re* may regard ihe devili at ihe 

pCDubed. Al it il, all the true DMnki of the moiMMcry of 

poelry of the liluation coaw Halebulge. The umiU involva 

out the ittoagcT that they do no cooionpt for Ihe munuiic 

not meet ke 10 Ikcc : the life, boi U twluodly uwd wiih 
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So many lamentatioiis pierced me througli — 
And barbed with pity all the shafts were sped — 
My open pahns across my ears I drew. 

From Valdichiana's^ every spital bed 
All ailments to September from July, 
With all in Maremma and Sardinia' bred, 

Heaped in one pit a sickness might supply 
Like what was here ; and from it rose a stink 50 

Like that which comes from limbs that putrefy. 

Then we descended by the utmost brink 
Of the long ridge*— leftward once more we fell — 
Until my vision^ quickened now, could sink 

Deeper to where Justice inOsdlible, 
The minister of the Almighty Lord, 
Chastises ftxgers doomed on earth* to Hell. 

iCgina* could no sadder sight afford. 



reference to those who live te- mentioned (/if/! xxr. 19). In 

eluded and nnder a fixed mie. Dante's time it was almost on- 

He elsewhere speaks of the peopled. 

College of the Hypocrites {Inf, * Tki Umg ridge: One of the 

xxiii. 91) and of Paradise as the ribs of rock which, like the 

Cloister where Christ is Abbot spokes of a wheel, ran from the 

(Purg, xxvL 129). periphery to the centre of Male- 

1 Valdkkiana : The dbtrict bolge, rising into arches as they 

l3ring between Areszo and crossed each successive Bolgia. 

Chiosi ; in Dante's time a hot- The utmost brink b the inner 

bed of malaria, but now, owing bank of the Tenth and last 

to drainage works promoted by Bolgia. To the edge of this 

the enlightened Tuscan min- moat they descend, bearing as 

ister Fossombroni (1823), one usual to the left hand* 

of the most fertile and healthy ^ Doomed an earth, etc.:* Vlhoia 

regions of Italy. she here r^isten.' While they 

' Sardinia : Had in the are still on earth their doom is 

middle ages an evil reputation fixed by Divine justice. 

for its fever-stricken air. The ^ /£gina : The description is 

Maremma has been already taken from Ovid {Metam, vii.). 
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As 1 believe (when all the people ailed 

And all ihe air wu so with sickness stored, 6( 

Down to the very worms creation (iuled 

And died, whereon the prìstine folk once more, 

As by the poets is for certain held. 
From seed of ants their family did restore), 

Thnn what was offered by that valley black 

With plague-struck spirits heaped upon the floor. 
Supine some lay, each on the other's back 

Or stomach ; and some crawled with crouching gait 

For change of place along the doleful track. 
Speechless we mmed with step deliberate, ?( 

With eyes and ears on those disease crushed down 

Nor left them power to lift their bodies straight. 
I sftw two sit, shoulder to shoulder thrown 

As plate holds plate up to be wsrmed, from bead 

Down to the feet with scurf and scab o'crgrown. 
Nor ever saw I curry-comb so plied 

By varlet with his master standing by, 

Or by one kept unwillingly from bed. 
As 1 taw each of these his scrtuchcrs ply 

Upon himself \ for nought else now avaib Be 

Against the ilch which plagues them furiously. 
The scab' they tore and loosened with their nails. 

As with a knife men use the bream to strip, 

Or any other fish with l.irgcr scales. 
' Thou, that thy mail dosi « iili ihy fingers rip,' 

My Guide to one of them began to say, 

* And sometimes dost with ihem as pincers nip, 
Tell, is there any here from Italy 

1 Tht mi, A. .- At if by an 1100(1» ii cbtaged Into o»i 
intenti alchemy the Matter of toathtMBe form or inuther. 
ibe shadowy bodies of lb«w 
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Among yoa all, so may thy ludls suffice 

For this their wofk to all eternity.'^ 90 

' Latians are both of as in this disgmse 

Of wretchedness,' weeping said one of those ; 

' But who art thoo, demanding on diis wise ?' 
My Guide made answer : ' I am one who goes 

Down with this living man from steep to steep 

That I to him Inferno may disdose.' 
Then broke their mtitual prop ; trembling with deep 

Amazement each tmned to me, with the rest 

To whom his words had echoed in the heap. 
Me the good Master cordially addressed : 100 

' Whate*er thon hast a mind to ask them, say.* 

And since he wished it, thns I made request : 
' So may remembrance of you not decay 

Within the upper world out of the nund 

Of men, but flourish still for many a day. 
As ye shall tell your names and what your kind : 

Let not your vile, disgusting punishment 

To full confession make you disinclined' 
* An Aretine,* I to the stake was sent 

By Albert of Siena,' one confessed, no 

' But came not here through that for which I went 
To death. Tis true I told him all in jest, 



' To all eternity : This may Siena on a chazge of heresy. 

seem a stroke of sarcasm, but Albert of Siena is said to h«Te 

is not Himself a shade, Virgil been a relative, some say the 

cannot, like Dante, promise to natural son, of the Bishop of 

refresh the memory of the shades Siena. A man of die name 

on earth, and can only wish for figures as hero in some of 

them some slight alleviation of Sacchetti's novels, always in a 

their suffering. ridiculous ligfaL There seems 

^ An Aretine: Called GrifTo- to be no authentic testimony re- 
lino, and burned at Florence or garding the incident in the text. 



crscti vm.I Capocchio m tkt SUnese. 

I through the air could float in upward gyn 
And he, inquisitive and doll at best. 

Did ftiii instruction in the art require : 
1 could not make him Diedalus,* so then 
His second father sent me to the fire. 

But to the deepest Bolgia of the ten, 
For alchemy which in the world I wrought, 
The unerring Minos doomed me.' ' Now 

E'er found,' I of ihe Poet asked, ' so fraught 
With vanity as are the Sienese?' 
French vanity to theirs is surely nought.' 

The other leper hearing me, to these 
My words : ' Omit the Stricca,' ' swift did shout, 
'Who knew his tastes with temperance to please ; 

And Nicholas,* who earliest found out 
The lavish custom of the clove-stuffed roast 
Within the garden where such seed doth sprout 

Nor count iheclub' where Caccia A' Ascian lost i jo 

' Drdabtt : Who esoped on * /firkrlv .' ' The Urish ens. 

wing* uf fai* invention liom Ihe torn of the clove ' which he tn- 

Cretui Labyiìnth he had made vented U vuionsly descrìbcd. 

attJ lost himielf in. I have chosen the vcnion which 

* rii* Sitiusr : The comparì- makes itconsiit of itnffingphcB- 
«Ml of tbeae to the French lanti with cloves, then very 
woohl have the more cogency canty, 

u Siena boancd of bavinc been * TÀt dui The commen- 

fiHinded by Ihe Ginla. ' That lalun tei! that the (wo yoone 

vain people,' my* Dante of ihe Sicnetc noble* above menltooed 

Sienetc in Ihe Pvrgtitety ((ill. were member* of > aodely 

iji). Among (heir neighbcnti fomied for the poiposcof livinE 

th«y «tin bear the repnlalioa ol luiuriomly togethei. Twelve 

Rfhl-hcadedness ; also, it cnigtil of them eonlribnted a Iniul of 

to be added, of grcKt orliaBity. «bare two bnndtvd ihettsind 

* Tlu Strida : The caccptton gold fiorini i they built a great 
in hi* (avow U ironical, ax i* palace anil tntniiheil it magni- 
tluil of all the other* mentioned, ficently, and lanncbed ont into 
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Vineyards and woods ; 'mid whom away did throw 
His wit the Abbagliato.^ But whose g^ost 

It is, that thou mayst weet, that backs thee so 
Against the Sienese, make sharp thine eyes 
That thou my countenance mayst surely know. 

In me Capocchio's' shade thou' It recognise^ 
Who foiged false coin by means of alchemy : 
Thou must remember, if I well surmise, 

How I of nature very ape could be.' 

every other sort of eztnyagance life cost him his estates near 

with such assidnity that in a Siena. 

few months their capital was * Tki AbòagNaio: Nothing is 
gone. As that amounted to known, though a great deal is 
more than a hnndred thousand gnessed, about this member of 
pounds of oor money, equal in the dub. It is enough to kaow 
those days to a million or two^ that, having a scant supply of 
the story must be held to savour wit, he spent it freely, 
of romance. That Dante refers ' Capocchie : Some one whan 
to a prodigal's dub that actually Dante knew. Whether he was 
existed some time before he a Florentine or a Sienese is not 
wrote we cannot doubt But ascertained, but from the strain 
it seems uncertain, to say the of his mention of the Sienese we 
least, whether the sonnets ad- may guess Florentine. He was 
dressed by the Tuscan poet burned in Siena in 1293. — 
Folgore da Gemignano to a (Scartazzini.) They had studied 
jovial crew in Siena can be together, says the Anonime. 
taken as having been inspired Benvenuto tells of him that one 
by the club Dante speaks of. Good Friday, while in a cloister, 
- A translation of them is given he painted on his nail with mar- 
by Mr. Rossetti in his Circle of vdlous completeness a picture of 
Dante, (See Mr. S3m[)onds's the crucifixion. Dante came 
Renaissance, vol. iv. page 54, up, and was lost in wonder, when 
note, for doubts as to the date Capocchio suddenly licked his 
of Folgore.) — Caccia ìT Ascian : nail clean — which may be taken 
Whose short and merry club for what it is worth. 



The Fatsifitrs. 



CANTO XXX. 



l!tC.\usE of Semele' when Juno's ire 
Was fierce 'gainst all that were to Thebes allied. 
As h^d been proved by rnany an instance dire : 
So mad grew Athamas* that whfn he spied 
His wife as she with children twain drew near. 
Each hand by one encumbered, toud he cried ; 
' Be now the n«i» outspread, that I may snare 
Cubs with the lioness at yon strait j;raund !' 
And «retching claws of all compassion bare 
He on Learchus seired and swung him round, lo 

And thattered him upon a flinty stone ; 
Then she herself and the other burden drowned. 
And when by fortune was all overthrown 
The Trojans' pride, inonlinaie before— 
Monarch and kingdom equally undone- 
Hecuba,* lad and captive, mourning o'er 
VoXfMtxa, when dolorous $be beheld 
The body of her darling I'olydore 

' Srmili: The ilanglilTr of * ^r^amuf.' HartMl to ■niter 

Cadnn*! founder and kinii of id Sonde, wu nude laiane by 

Thcbei. wu beloved by Jupila the anpy Jano, with the noill 

and tbcrefofv bated by Jaao, described In tba leit. 

who iBdacad h« to ea«it <ic- • /Awwid.- Wifeof Priun.kioe 

itmction by wgiaK the [ed l« of Tii>y, and mnthn of Folyiena 

visit b«, ■• he was ned tocome sad Polydomn. While ihe wat 

to Jena, in all hi« 0ary. And lunenting lh« death of ber 

in other imtanoet the goddcn daogbter, ilain ai an offcring on 

looh rtvenite (Ovid. Mrtam. iv), iht tomb of Achilles, «hefannd 
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Upon the coast, out of her wits she yelled, 

Andspent herself in barking like a hound ; ao 

So by her sorrow was her reason quelled. 
But never yet was Trojan fury ^ found, 

Nor that of Thebes, to sting so cruelly 

Brute beasts, £ur less the human fonn to wound. 
As two pale naked shades were stung, whom I 

Saw biting run, like swine when they escape 

Famished and eager from the empty sty. 
Capocchio' coming up to, in his nape 

One fixed his fangs, and hauling at him made. 

His belly cm the stony pavement scrape. jq 

The Aretine' who stood, still trembling, said : 

' That imp is Gianni Schicchi,* and he goes 

Rabid, thus trimming others.' 'O!' I prayed, 
* So may the teeth of the other one of those 

Not meet in thee, as, ere she pass from sight, 

Thou freely shalt the name of her disclose.' 
And he to me : ' That is the ancient sprite 

Of shameless Myrrha,^ who let liking rise 

For him who got her, past all bounds of right. 

the coq)se of her son, slain by where sinners are made mtnisten 

the king of Thrace, to whose of vengeance on one another, 

keeping she had committed him * Tke ArtHne: Griffalttw^ who 

(Ovid, Metam. xiii.). boasted he could fly; «heady 

^ Trojan fury^ etc, : It was represented as trembling {In/, 

by the agency of a Fury that xjdz. 97). 

Athamas was putoot of his mind ; ^ Gmmm Sckkcài: Giovaiiai 

but the Tiojan and Theban furies Schicchi, one of the Cavakanti 

here meant are the frenzies of of Florence. 

Athamas and Hecaba, wiki with * Myrrka: This b a stiikài^ 

which one of them slew his son, enimpW of Dante's detcstatioii 

and the other scratched ont the of what may be called heartless 

eyes of the Thiadan king. sins. It is covered by the daasi- 

> Capocchio : See close of the fication of Canto jd. Yai it ia 

preceding Canto. Here as else- almost with a shock that we find 



E vrir.] 



Master Adam. 



As, to transgress with him, she in disguise 
Came near to him deception lo maintain \ 
So he, departing yonder from our eyes. 

That he the Lady of the herd might gain. 
Bequeathed his goods by formal testament 
While he Buoso Donati's' form did feign. 

And when the rabid couple Trom us went, 
Who all this time by me were being eyed. 
Upon the rest ill-starred I grew intent : 

And, fashioned like a lute, I one espied. 
Had he been only se\-ered at the place 
Where at the groin men's lower limbs divide. 

The grievous dropsy, swol'n with humours base, 
Which ex'cry part of true proportion strips 
Till paunch grows out of keeping with the Tace, 

CompcUcd him widely ope to hold his lips 
Like one in fever who, fay thirst possessed, 
Has one drawn up while the other chinward slips. 

' O ye I * who by no punishment distressed, 
Nor know I why, are in this world of dool,' 



Myrrfaa here for penonalion, 
■nd not nther eondemned to 
■oine other circle fintinotha lin. 
' BU0M DaniUi: Introduced 
u • thief in the Setenib Bolgia 
|/"/ ncv. i«0). Boom wm pc*- 
fcned <A ■ )cetlc> Due, known 
u (be Lwly of the hetd. To 
make loaw iwifdi fcr Ut ui- 
■cnpvloiu acqniiilton of wealth, 
haaiadta wUIbrqncathtBf lega. 
ci« Id «arioiM friiciooi cooonun* 
Itkt. WhenhedMhUMpbew 
SinwM kept the fact coctcealed 
Icnf enoni^ to procnie ■ per- 
•onatkm of him u if on hH 



dCBth-hed by Gianni Schiedi, 
who haft |[reil poweci of miMi* 
cry. Acting in (he chancier 
of Buoto. the tDgQc prafcHcd hh 
viih to make a new dupotitlen 
ol hb -aeaiM, and after ipecifyiiiK 
■ome tiiflinc diaritable bci]ncrt> 
•ibt better to nalataln Ua aa- 



u general legatee, and be* 
qunthed Bnoao'i mare to him- 
•elf. 

* O jn, tir. : The spraker hai 
heard and noted Vligil'i word* 
of ciplanalioo given in the pre- 
Tim» Canto, Kne 94. 
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The Tenth Bolgia. 



He said ; ' a while let your attention teat ( 

On Master Adam ' here of miscty full. 

Ijvtng, I all I wished enjoyed at will ; 

Now lust I for a drop of water cool. 
The water-brooks that down each grassy hil) 

Of Casentino to the Amo fall 

And with cool moisture all their courses fill — 
Always, and not in vain, I see them all ; 

Because the vision of them dries me more 

Than the disease 'neath which my face grows small. 
For rigid justice, me chastising sore, 7 

Can in the place I sinned at motive find 

To swell the sighs in which I now deplore. 
There lies Romena, where of the money coined^ 



' Miuler Adam : Adam of 
Brescia, an accomplished workei 
in metals, «as induced by the 
Counts Guidi of Romena in the 
Casentino, the upland district of 
the upper Amo, to cotmterfcit 
the gold ctrin of Florence. TTiis 
false coin is mentioned in > 
Chronicle ai having been in dr- 
cnlation in laSi. It must there- 
fore have been somenhal tatcr 
that Master Adam was turned, 
as he was by sentence of ihe 
Republic, upon the road which 
led from Romena to Florence. 
A cairn still existing near the 
ruined castle bears the name of 
Ihe 'dead man's cairn.' 

* Thf meniy loimd, dc . : The 
gold florin, afterwards adopted 
in so many countries, was first 
ttnck in 115a ; ' which florins 
weighed eight to the ounce, anJ 
bore the lily on Ihe one side, and 



on (he other Sainl John.' — (Vil- 
lani, vi. 54,) The piece was 
thus of about Ihe «eight of our 
halfaovereigii. The gold was 
of twenty-four carats ; thai is, it 
had no alloy. The coin soou 
passed inlo wide drcolation, and 
to maintain its purity became lor 
the Florentines a matler of Ibe 
lirst importance. Villani, in tbe 
chapter above ciled, iella how 
the King of Tunis tinding the 
florin to be of pure gold sent for 
some of the Pisans, then the chief 
traders in his ports, and »«V «H 
who were the Florentines that 
they coined such money. 'Only 

meaning that they were nx^h 
country folk, dependent on Pin. 
■ Then what is your coin Gke ?" 
he asked. A Florentine of 
Ottramo named Pera BaMnod, 
who wns present, took the oppoT- 
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Master Adam. 



With the Baptist's iin^e 1 mode counterfeit, 
And therefore left tny body burnt behind. 
But could I see here Guido'*' wretched sprite, 
Or Alexajider*», or their brother's, 1 
For Fonte Branda- would oot give the sight. 



lunily of infmming him how 
j;reat Florence wmi compared 
with Pba, M ¥ru shown bf that 
dty having no £ol<l coinage of 
ill own ; whereupon the King 
nude the Florentines free of 
Tnnk, and allowed them to have 
a hclofy iheie. ' Aail lbi>s' 
add* Villani, who hail him^ir 
been agent abroad foi a great 
Florentine hoiue of tnoineu, 
* we had at lint hand from the 
aforcnid rcra, • man worthy of 
credit, and with whom we were 
auDciatcd b the Priaratc. ' 

■ Gmida, lie. : The Guidi of 
Romena were a branch of the 
great family of the Counti GuidL 
'I1ie hlbei of the three brolhen 
in the tcil wu giandion of the 
uld Guido that married the 
Good Gualdrula, and coiuin of 
the Guidoguetn met by Dante 
In the Seventh Circle {Inf. ivi. 
3S). How the third brother 
wai called is Dot leltlcd, nor 
which of the three wai already 
dead in the beginning of Ijock 
The Akxatidet of Romena, who 
for aotxke time was riptaJn of 
the banished Florentine White*, 
m^ moit probably, be of the 
Icxb A letter is extant pro- 
Umix^ to be written by Dante 
to two of Aleaandei't oepbcwi 



on the occasion of bis dcatli. 
in which the poet eicuici him- 
self for absence from the funenl 
on the plea of poverty. By 
the time he wrote the Iiiftmt 
he may, owing to their ihihy 
politics, have loat all liking f<ic 
the faniily, yet it seem* hanh 
measure that is here dealt to 
tanner friendi and patrons. 

* Fealt BnnJa : A cctc- 
bntcd fuuntain in the dty uf 
Siena. Near Romena \% a 
spring which is alw named Fonte 
Branda ; and Ihii. according to 
the view now most in favour, 
was meant by Master Adam. 
Hut wat it to named in Dante'i 
time ? Or was it Dot so called 
only when the Canity bad 
begun to awaken a mtural in- 
terevi in the old coiner, which 
local ingenuity did its bat lu 
meet? The early commenlaton 
know nothing of the Casentino 
Fonte Branda, and, Ihou^ It i* 
found mentioned under the dale 
of I ;j9< that docs not lake na 
far enough back. In bvour of 
the Sienese fountain it the 
cunsidcration tint It waa the 
richeii of any In the Tuscan 
cities ; that it was a gnat archi- 
tectural ai well as engineering 
work ; and that, although iiuw 



230 The Tenth Bolgia^ [canto ^«^^t 

One is already here, unless they lie- 
Mad souls with power to wander through the crowd — 
What boots it me, whose limbs diseases tie ? 8i 

But were I yet so nimble that I could 
Creep one poor inch a century, some while 
Ago had I begun to take the road 

Searching for him among this people vile ; 
And that although eleven miles ^ tis long. 
And has a width of more than half a mile 

Because of them am I in such a throng ; 
For to forge florins I by them was led, 
Which by three carats' of alloy were wrong.' 90 

' Who are the wretches twain,' I to him said, 
^ Who smoke' like hand in winter-time fresh broi^t 
From water, on thy right together spread ?' 

' Here found I them, nor have they budged a jot,' 
He said, ' since I was hurled into this vale ; 
And, as I deem, eternally they 11 not 

One^ with false charges Joseph did assail ; 
False Sinon,^ Greek from Troy, is the other wight. 
Burning with fever they this stink exhale.' 

more than half a century old, it in twenty-fonr being of some 
was still the subject of curiosity foreign substance. 
\dth people far and near. Be- * Who smche^ etc. : This de- 
sides, Adam has already recalled scription of sufferers finom high 
the brooks of Casentino, and so fever, like that of Master Adam 
the mention of the paltry spring with his tympanitis, has the 
at Romena would introduce no merit, such as it is, of beii^ 
fresh idea like that of the abun- true to the life, 
dant waters of the great foun- ^ One^etc, : Potiphar's wife, 
tain which daily quenched the ' Sinon : Called of Troy, as 
thirst of thousands. being known through his con- 

^ Eleven miles: It will be duct at the siege. He pre- 

remembered that the previous tended to have deserted from the 

Bolgia was twenty-two miles in Greeks, and by a false story 

circumference. persuaded the Trojans to admit 

^ Three carats : Three carats the fiettal wooden horse. 




ctKCLB viu.] Master Adai 

Then one of them, perchance o'ercomc with spite 
Because be thiu contemptuously was named, 
Smote with his &»t upon ibe bcliy tighu 

It sounded like a drum ; and ihea was aimed 
A blow by Master Adam at his face 
With ann no whit less hard, vhile he exclaimed -. 

' What though I can no lont;cr shift my place 
Because my members by diseaisc are weighed ! 
I have an ann still free Tor such a case.' 

To which was answered ; ' When thou wast conveyed 
Unto the lire 'twas not thtis good at need, i lo 

liul ei-en more so when the coiner's trade 

Was plied by thee.' I'he swol'n one : ' True indeed I 
But thou didsl not bear witness half so true 
\Vhen Trojans' at thee for the tnith did plead.' 

'If I spake falsely, thou didst oft renew 
False coin,' said Sinon ; ' one fauh brought lue here ; 
Thee more than any de\'il of (he crew.' 

' Etethink thee of the borse^ thou perjurer,' 

He of the swol'n paunch answered ; ' and that by 

.\lt men 'tis known should anguish in thee stir.' 120 

' Be thirst that cracks thy tongue thy penalty, 
And putrid water,' so the Greek replied, 
' Which 'fore thine eyes thy stomach moundeth high.' 

The coiner then ; ' Thy mouth (hou opcnest wide, 
.\s thou art used, thy slanderous words to vent ; 
But if I thirst and humours plump my hide 

Thy head throbs with the lire within thee pent. 
To lap Narcissus' mirror,' to implore 
And urge thee on would need do argument. 



> If Am Tr^tm, tk.: When * Nartuim' tmn^: The 

Kii^[ Piiam wnght to know tm pool In which Nuvìmiiì mw hu 

what pwpoK the wooden bone form rcOcctcd. 
wu really coaiuocud. 



232 The Tenth Bolgia. [canto xxx. 

While I to hear them did attentive pore 130 

My Master said : 'Thy fill of staring take ! 

To roose my anger needs hot little more.' 
And when I heard that he in anger spake 

Toward him I turned with such a shame inspired, 

RecaUed, it seems afresh on me to l»^eak. 
And, as the man who dreams of hurt is fired 

With wish that he might know his dream a dream, 

And so what is, as 'twere not, is desired ; 
So I, struck dumb and filled with an extreme 

Craving to find excuse, unwittingly 140 

The meanwhile made the apology supreme. 
' Less shame,' my Master said, 'would nullify 

A greater fault, for greater guilt atone ; 

All sadness for it, therefore, lay thou by. 
But bear in mind that thou art not alone. 

If fortune hap again to bring thee near 

Where people such debate are carrying on. 
To things like these 'tis shame ^ to lend an ear.' 

^ *Tis shanu: Dante knows in the way of mean detail, calcu- 

that Virgil would have scorned lated to convey to his readers 

to portray such a scene of low ' a full experience of the Inferno * 

life as this, but he must allow as he conceived of it — the place 

himself a wider licence and here ' where all the vileness of the 

aselsewhere refuses nothing, even world is casL* 



THK GkAMn.] Tluy Uav€ MaUbolgt. 233 



CANTO XXXI. 

Tii£ very tongue that first had caused me pain, 
Biting till both my cheeks were crimsoned o'er, 
With healing medicine me restored again. 

So have I heard, the lance Achilles^ bore, 
Which earlier was his father's, first would wound 
And then to health the wounded part restore. 

From that sad valley' we our backs turned round, 
Up the encircling rampart making way 
Nor uttering, as we crossed it, any sound. 

Here was it less than night and less than day, 10 

And scarce I saw at all what lay ahead ; 
But of a trumpet the sonorous bray — 

No thunder-peal were heard beside it—led 
Mine eyes along the line by which it passed. 
Till on one spot their gaze concentrated. 

When by the dolorous rout was overcast 
The sacred enterprise of Charlemagne 
Roland' blew not so terrible a blast 

' AtkiiUs: The rust upon his on his march north after defeat- 

lance bad virtue to hod the ing the Saracens at Saragossa, 

wound. left Roland to bring up his rear- 

' From that sad vùUey : Leav- guard. The enemy fell on this 

ing the Tenth and lait Bdgia in superior strength, and slew 

they climb the inner bank of it the Christians almost to a man. 

and appcoach the Ninth and last Then Roland, mortally wounded. 

Circle, which consiats of the sat down under a tree in Ronccs- 

inner pit of the Inferno. valles and blew upon his famou» 

' RoUmd: Charles the Great, horn a blast so kwd that it was 



334 Tlu Rim of ike Well [canto xxxl 

Short time my liead was that way turned, whoi plain 
I many lofty towers appeared to see. ao 

' Master, what town is this ?' I asked. * Since Cain 

Thou art,' he said, ' to pierce the obscurity 
While yet through distance 'tis inscrutable. 
Thou must of error needs the victim be. 

Arriving there thou shalt distinguish well 
How much by distance was thy sense betrayed ; 
Therefore to swifter course thyself compeL' 

Then tenderly^ he took my hand, and said : 
' Ere we pass further I would have thee know, 
That at the £sict thou mayst be less dismayed, 30 

These are not towers but giants ; in a row 
Set round the brink each in the pit abides, 
His navel hidden and the parts below.' 

And even as when the veil of mist divides 
Little by little dawns upon the sight 
What the obscuring vapour earlier hides ; 

So, piercing the gross air uncheered by light, 
As I step after step drew near the bound 
My error fled, but I was filled with fright 

As Montereggion ' with towers is crowned 40 

heard by Charles at a distance wickedness.' 

of several miles. — The Chansons ' Montereggumi : A fortress 

df Ceste vrere familiarly known about six miles from Siena, of 

to Italians of all classes. which ample ruins still exist. 

^ Then ienderfy, etc, : The It had no central keep, bat 

wound inflicted by his reproof twelve towers rose from its dr* 

has been already healed, but cular wall like spikes from the 

Virgil still behaves to Dante rim of a coronet. They had 

with more than his wonted gen- been added by the Sicnese in 

tleness. He will have him as- 1260, and so were comparatively 

sured of his sympathy now new in Dante's time. — As the 

that they are about to descend toMrers stood round Monteieg- 

into the * lowest depth of all gioni so the giants at regular 



ruE ciAKn.] Ntmmi. 

Which irom the walls eocircling it arise ; 
So, rising from the pit's cncircline inound, 

Halfof their bodies lowered before mine eyes — 
Dread giants, still by Jupilet defied 
Frani Heaven whene'er it thunders in the skies. 

Tlie face of one already 1 descried. 

His shoulders, breast, and down tiis belly fiir, 
And both his arms dependent by his side. 

When Nature ceased such creatures as these are 
To form, she of a surety wisely ifrought 
Wresting from Mars such ministers of war. 

And though she nie not that to life she brought 
Tlie whale and elephant, who deep shall read 
Will justify her wisdom in his thought -, 

For when the powers of intellect arc wed 
To strength and evil will, with them nude one. 
The race of man is helpless left indeed. 

As large and long as is Si. Peter's cone ' 



inlcrvalt Hand loood Ibe central 
pit. Thef han theit foothold 
wiihia the «Dclosins nowid : 
and thn^ to oiw looUni at tbcm 
from witboat, Ihey are Udd«a by 
It up to thcii midiile. Ai the 
embodincnl of npeihnnun ini' 
jnoui ttiengtb and pride they 
■laad fot wirlen of the atoiu^ 
rcadieflleU. 

■ Si. nur") t»iu : The eremi 
pine oooe of broatc, «ippawd 
to ha*« originAlly crowned the 
mausolcttm of IlaJnan, lay in 
iHnte't time in the brecooit 
of SL Peter'i. ^V}lcn the new 
chnrch wu boQl it wu rcnM«al 
to the Ei'dni' «f the Vttkan. 
where it Itili rcDuins. Its lue. 



il will be seen, i* of importance 
•1 bdpiais ui lo a notion of the 
datuie ef the sianta 1 ani, ihoogh 
tlw acvounli of its beighl are 
Bianeely ai variance wiiti one 
another, I think the meoHirv 
meni nule qiccially for Philn* 
Iclhci may be accepted u 
nibstantially correa. Acoord- 
n% tu that, the cune is len 
palm* long— abool HI (ecL 
Allowing something for Ibe 

daspi hb duak' (line 66), and 
taking I he thirty palnu aa 
dgfateoi (eel, we gel twcaty-tii 
(cd 01 so for half bis hc^hL 
The giaoti vary in balk i whether 
ihry Jo M) in he^hl i) nel cleat. 



236 Nimrod. [cAino xzzi. 

At Romci the £sice appeared ; of every limb 

On scale like this was £Ettfaioned every bone. 60 

So that the bank, which covered half of him 
As mi^t a tunici left uncovered yet 
So much that if to his hair they soo^^t to dimb 

Three Frisians^ end on end their match had met ; 
For thirty great palms I of him could see, 
Coonting from where a man's cloak-da^ is set. 

RafeP mat ameck Moòi almi/ 
Out of the bestial mouth began to roll. 
Which scarce would suit more dulcet psalmody. 

And then my Leader charged him : * Stupid soul, 70 

Stick to thy horn. With it relieve thy mind 
When rage or other passions pass controL 

Feel at thy neck, round which the thong is twined 
O puzzle-headed wretch ! finom which 'tis shmg ; 
Clipping thy monstrous breast thou shalt it find.' 

We cannot be far mistaken if ' Rafd^ etc, : These woids» 

we assame them to stand firom like the opening line of the 

fifty to sixty feet high. Viigil Seventh Canto, have, to no rc- 

and Dante must throw their salt, greatly exercised the in- 

heads well back to look up gennity of scholars. From what 

into the giant's face ; and Virgil follows it is clear that Dante 

most raise his voice as he meant them to be meaningless. 

speaks. — With regard to the Part of Nimrod's punishment is 

height of the cone it may be that he who brought about the 

remarked that Murray's Hand- confusion of tongues is now left 

book for Rome makes it eleven with a language all to himself, 

feet high ; Gsell-Feb two and a It seems strange that oonunenta- 

half metres, or eight feet and tors should have exhaosted them- 

three inches. It is so placed selves in searching for a sense 

as to be difficult of measure- in words specially invented to 

ment have none. — In his ZV Fm/g. 

* TÀréf Fritta f IS : Three very £/., L 7, Dante enlarges upon 

tall men, as Dante took Frisians the confusion of tongues, and 

to be, if standing one on the speaks of the tower of Babel as 

head of the other would not having been begun by men on 

have reached his hair. the persuasion of a giant. 



^] 



Ephialles. 



And then to me : ' From bis o«-n mouth is wning 
Proof of his guilt, Tis Nimrod, whose insane 
Whim hindered men from speaking in one tongue. 

Leave we him Here nor spend our speech in vain ; 
For words to him in any language said, 
As unto others his, no sense contain.' 

Turned to the left, we on our journey sped. 
And at the distance of an arrow's flight 
We found another huger and more dread. 

By what artificer thus pinioned tight 
I cuwot tell, but his left arm was bound 
In front, as at his back was bound the right, 

By a chain which girt him finnly round and round : 
About what of his frame there was displayed 
Below the neck, in fivefold gyre 'twas wound. 

' Incited by ambition this one made 
Trial of prowess 'gainst Almighty ]we,' 
My Leader told, 'and he is thus repaid. 

'Tis Ephialles,' mightily who strove 
What time the giants to the goda caused fright : 
The arms he wielded then no more will n 

And I to him : ' Fain would 1, if I might, 
On the enormous Briareus set eye, 
Aitd know the truth by holding bim in sighL' 

* Antans* thou «halt see,' he made reply, 
* Ere long, and he can speak, nor is in chains. 
Ui to the depth of all iniquity 

He shall let down. The one thon'dst sec' remains 

' SfUalUi: One oftlugiuili unlike Eiihidla, i* DM boanii. 

who b the wu with the godi Aatsni i> free-haiuM becaaw 

piled Om on relioo. he look no put in the war with 

■ Amtttii : Il to be uked to the goda, 

un them onr ib« wall, becsuM', ■ n* fwi I»*» 'iltt sa: 

unlike Nlnrod, he can oAder- Briareua. Vlttil 

(taod what k> «id to him, am), Dante to know irhal !* the 



238 AnUms, [cAitto 

Far off, like this one bound and Uké in make. 
Bat in his foce for more of fierceness reigns.' 

Never when earth most' terribty did quake 
Shook any tower so moch as what all &tt 
And suddenly did Ephialtes shake. 

Terror of death possessed me more and more ; 
The fear akme had served my tmrn indeed, no 

But that I marked the ligatures he wore. 

Then did we somewhat further on proceed, 
Reaching Antaeus who for good five ell,^ 
His head not counted, from the pit was freed. 

' O thou who from the fortune-haunted ddl' — 
Where Sdpio of glory was made heir 
When with his host to flight turned Hannibal — 

A thousand lions didst for booty bear 
Away, and who, hadst thou but joined the host 
And like thy brethren fought, some even aver 120 

truth about Briareos (see line Antaeus had«' aocoidii^ to the 

97, etc). He is not, as he was legend, lived in that nei^boar- 

fabled, a monster with a hun- hood, with the flesh of lions for 

dred hands, but is like Ephialtes, his food and his dweUing in a 

only fiercer tosee. Hearing him- cave. He was son of the Earth, 

self thus made light of Ephial- and could not be vanquished so 

tes trembles with anger, Uke a long as he was able to touch the 

tower rocking in an earthquake, ground ; and thus ere Hercnles 

^ Fk'f ell: Five ells make could give him a mortal hi^ he 

about thirty palms, so that needed to swing him aloft. In 

Antaeus is of the same stature as the Moiunxkia^ ii. 10^ Dante 

that assigned to Nimrod at line refers to the combat between 

65. This supports the view that Hercules and Antaeus as an in- 

the 'huger' Celine 84 may apply stance of the wager of battle 

to breadth rather than to height, corresponding to that between 

> Tki fortune-haunted dell: David and Goliath. Lncan's 

The valley of the Bagrada near PAarsedia^ a favourite authority 

Utica, where Sdpio defeated with Dante, supplies him with 

Hannibal and won the surname these references to Sdpio and 

of Africanus. The giant Antaeus. 



K ClANn.] 



Antaus. 



The vinory to earth's sans had not been lest. 

Lower us now, nor disoblising abow. 

To where Cocylus' fettered is by frosL 
To Tityus* nor to Typbon make ui go. 

To grant what here is longed for he hath power, 

Cease them to curl thy snout, but bend thee low. 
He can for wage thy name on earth restore ; 

He lives, and «till expecleth to live long. 

If Grace recall him not before his hour.' 
So spake my Master. Then his hands he swung 13c 

Uownward and seized ray Leader in all haste — 

Hands in whose grip even Hercules once was wrong. 
And Virgil when he felt ihem round him cast 

Said : ' That I may embrace thee, hither tend,' 

And in one bundle with him nude me fast. 
And as to him that under Carisend' 



' Catjlmi: The froien lake 
fed by the water* of Pblegethon. 
See OmtQ liv. at the end. 

' TOjtit, tu. : These were 
other giants, tilled by Lacan to 
l>e leai itrong Uum AolKtu. 
ThU introduction o( their tume* 
!• tbcnfofe • picoe o( flsiiary to 
(be ncBeleL. A light coniemp* 
laow Inn b given by Vligil to 
hi« Hatlwy when in the following 
aenteoccbctiidi Anlm» not cuit 
bin tnout, but at oocc comply 
with ibe demand for aid. There 
il KKnething Kcnuiaely Italian in 
the pkiurc given of the giani» In 
ihia Cantc^ a* of cteatam whose 
InielUct bean no proportion to 
their bnlk and bnie ttrcnglh. 
Ml|hl7 bnntcn like Nimrod, 
skilled in loatiditii; ihc bom bui 



feeble in reaioned ipecch, 
Ffltiaai with gieal lbe«^ and 
loRt of limb, and Cemuin men- 
at-amH who traded in Iheir 
rode valonr, to the mUle 
Florentine in whom the ferment 
of the Rcnaimnce was bc^n. 
Ding Iv work were att specimcni 
of Nature's handicraft that bod 
better have been left unmade, 
were it not that wiier people 
could ««e ihem u tools. 

• CariimJ* ; A tower Hill 
■landing in Bolof^n*, bntli at the 
beginning of the twelfth ccn- 
tory, and, like many othcn of 
lu kind in the city, erected not 
for itrvngtb Ini merely In order 
lo dignifji the family la whom it 
bcloc^ed. By wiyorfuitherdii. 
tinctioo lo their nwner\ nome of 



240 Lifted over tiu Wall. [cAint> ^^^ 

Stands on the side it kans to, while doads fly 

Counter its slope, the tower appears to bend ; 
Even so to me who stood attentive by 

Antaeus seemed to stoop, and I, dismayed, 140 

Had gladly sought another road to try. 
But us in the abyss he gently laid. 

Where Lucifer and Judas gulfed remain ; 

Nor to it thus bent downward long time stayed. 
But like a ship's mast raised himsdf again. 

these towen were 10 oonstnicted time it had, aoooidiiis to Bcn- 

as to lean from the perpendicaUr. venuto, lost something of its 

Carisenda, like its taller neigh- height It would th cr e foi e as 

boar the Asindli, still supplies a the poet saw it seem to l>e 

striking feature to the nearand bendingdown even moie than it 

distant views of Bologna. What now does to any one ■*— ^^"^ 

is left of it bangs for more than under it on the Side it slopes to, 

two 3rards off the plumb. In when a doud is drifting over it 

the half-century after Dante*s in the other directiofL 



CIRCLE IX.] The Traitors. 241 



CANTO XXXII. 

Had I sonorous rough rhymes at command, 
Such as would suit the cavern terrible 
Rooted on which all the other ramparts stand, 

The sap of fancies which within me swell 
Closer I 'd press ; but since I have not these, 
With some misgiving 1 go on to tell. 

For 'tis no task to play with as you please, 
Of all the world the bottom to portray, 
Nor one that with a baby speech^ agrees. 

But let those ladies help me with my lay 10 

Who helped Amphion ' walls round Thebes to pile, 
And faithful to the facts my words shall stay. 

O 'bove all creatures wretched, for whose vile 
Abode 'tis hard to find a language fit, 
As sheep or goats ye had been happier ! While 

We still were standing in the murky pit — 
Heneath the giant's feet ' set far below— 
And at the high wall I was staring yet, 

* A baby spetch: 'A tongue words of a kind to be avoided 

that cries mamma and papa,^ by all who would write nobly in 

For his present purpose, he com* Italian. 

plains, he has not in Italian an ' Ampkian : Who with hit 

adequate supply of rough high- music charmed rocks from the 

sounding rhymes ; but at least mountain and heaped them in 

he will use only the best words order for walls to Thebes, 

that can be found. In another ' Tht gianfs ftti: AntsemiL 

work {De Vulg, EL ii. 7) he in- A bank slopes from where the 

stances mamma and babbo as giants stand inside the wall 

Q 



242 The Como. [canto xxxn. 

When this I heard : ' Heed to thy steps^ bestow. 
Lest haply by thy soles the heads be spamed 
Of wretched brothers wearied in their woe' 

Before me, as on hearing this I turned. 
Beneath my feet a frozen lake,' its guise 
Rather of glass than water, I discerned. 

In all its course on Austrian Danube lies 
No veil in time of winter near so thick. 
Nor on the Don beneath its frigid skies, 

As this was here ; on which if Tabemicch' 
Or Mount Pietrapana* should alight 
Not even the edge would answer with a creak. 

And as the croaking frog holds well in sight 
Its muzzle from the pool, what time of 3rear^ 
The peasant girl of gleaning dreams at night ; 

The mourning shades in ice were covered here. 
Seen livid up to where we blush * with shame. 
In stork-like music their teeth chattering were. 

With downcast face stood every one of them : 



down to the pit which is filled beig in Camiola. It is 
with the frozen Cocjrtos. This is tioned, not for its size, but the 
the Ninth and inmost Circle, and harshness of its name, 
is divided into four concentric * /^/m/vTMa; A mountain be- 
rings — Caina, Antenora, Ptolo- tween Modena and Lucca, visible 
maea, and Judecca — where trait* from Pisa : Petra Apuana, 
ors of different kinds are ' Tifm of year : At harvest- 
punished, time, when in the warm sum- 

1 TTty steps : Dante alone is mer nights the wearied gleaner 

addressed, the speaker having dreams of her day's work, 

seen him set heavily down upon * To where we blush : The 

the ice by Antseus. bodies of the shades are seen 

* A frozen lake : Cocytus. See buried in the clear glassy ice, out 

Inf xiv. 1 19. of which their beads and necks 

' Tabemicch : It is not certain stand free — as much as * shows 

what mountain is here meant ; shame, ' that is, blushes. 
* probably Yavomick near Adels- 



C1SCLK IX,] Tlie Treacherous Brothers. 

To cold from every mouth, and to despair 
From every eye, an ample witness came. 

And having somewhat gazed around me there 
1 to my liecl looked down, and saw two pressed 
So close together, tangled was their hair. 

'S.iy, who ore you with breast' thus strained to breast?' 
I asked ; whereon their necks they backward bent, 
/Vnd when their upturned faces tay at rest 

Their eyes, which earlier were but moistened, seM 
Tears o'er their eyelids : these the frost congealed 
And fettered fast* b«fon they fiirther went. 

Plank set to plank no rivet ever held 
More firmly ; wherefore, goat-llk«, either ghosi 
Butted the other ; so their wrath prevailed. 

And one who wanted both ears, which the frost 
Had bitten ofT, with face stilt downward thrown. 
Asked : ' Wliy with us art thou so long engrossed ? 

If who that couple are thou 'dst have made known— 
The vale down which Biseniio's floods decline 
Was once their father Albert's' and their own. 

One body bore them : search the whole malign 
Calna,' and thou shall not any see 
More worthy to be fixed in gelat 

Not be whose breast and shadow equally 



' Wia trrtt, lb. -• Al couia 
be secfi tbroof h the cUai ice. 

■ FMrr^ f«ut: Biadine «P 
their lyci. In the ininiihment 
uf tniton is «ymboUsol the 
hudocM and ooldnoa of thcti 
hearts to all the dauaa of blood, 
nwntty, Df friendshipb 

• TVtr ftìhtr Alkrrfi : Al- 
lot, of the bnuljr of the Cotmts 
Albcdl, lord of the nppe nllcy 



of the Piwnilo, near Plotenee. 
Ilii ioni, Alexander and Napo- 
leon, ilewgneaooiberin a quarrel 
reganling theii ii;' 

' Caima : Thi uBler riog oF 
tbt NiDih elicle, and Ibal in 
which are punished tbolc Inach- 
CMMii to their LindmL — Here ■ 
place ia nnf»ml for Giandotto 
ofFran- 
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Were by one thrast of Art 


de' Passi. icMTo xxni. 1 




Nor yet Focaccia ;' not 


Jie one that me 1 


\V1ih his head hampers, blocking out my view, 1 


Whose name was Sassol Mascheroni : ' well ■ 


Thou must him know if ihou an Tuscan too. H 


And that thou need'st not make me further tell — | 


1 'm Camicion de' Pani,* 


and CarUn'' ■ 


I weary for, whose guilt 


hall mine excel.' 1 


A thousand faces saw I dog-like grin, 70 | 


Frost-bound ; whence 1, 


as no», shall always shake ■ 


Whenever sight of frozen pools I win. | 


While to the centre' we ou 


way did make 


' Ankur'i lan€t: Moidrtd, 


• Camùioa dt' Faxa : To dis- 


natural son of King Arthur, 


tingoish the Pani to wbcan 


WIS sUin bj him in battle u a 


Camicione belonged ham. the 


rebel and tntitor. ' And the 


Pani of Florence ihey were 


history says thnt after Ihc lance- 




fc thrust Girflet plainly saw a ray 


where theit ponnsions by. 


■■ of [he ran pus through the hole 


Like his fcllow-ltaiton be had 


■ of the •mimtà.'—ljtniricl d» 


slain a kinnnan. 


■ 


' Carlia: Alio one of the 


^1 ' Focaccia - A member of the 


Paid of Valduno. like all 




the spirits in this drde Caw- 


^H is whose domestic feuds the pat- 


done is eager to betny ihe 


■^ ties of Whites and Slacks took 




rise. He assassinated one of his 


pheuei the guilt of his atil) 


relalivei and cui off Ihc hand of 


living rehitive, which U lo cast 


■nolher. 


his own vilUny toto the shade. 


' Sasstl MiucheroHi - Of the 


In .30J ot t303 CariiDo bdd 


Floraitine tunily of the Toschi. 


the castle of Piano de Ttetr^oe 




in Valdamo. wheie many of 


whom by tome accounts he wa& 


the «iled Whites of Floie«r« 




had taken refuge, and for a 


was punished by being rolled 


bribe he betrayed it to the eneny. 


through the streeu of Florence 






Inferno is ibe centre of the 


H Erery Tucan would be faaniliar 


eBrt^ and, on the sjvca of 


m with the story of such a punish- 


Ptolemy, the central point «f 


k~ 


the unirerse. 




^tt 



To which all things converging gravitate, 
And me thai chill eternal caused to quake : 
Whether by fortune, provider 

I know not, but as 'mong the headi I v 
I kicked one full in the face ; who therefore «[raight 
' Why trample on me?' snarled and made lament, 
' Unless thou corn's! to heap the vengeance high 
For Montaperti,' why so vimJent 
Gainst me?' I said ; ' Await me here till I 
By him, O Master, shall be cleared of doubt r* 
Thru let my pace thy will be guided by.* 
My Guide delayed, and I to him spoke oul. 
While he continued uttering curses shrill : 
' Say, what art thou, at others thus to shout Ì' 
' Uul who an Ihou, that goest at thy will 
llirougfa Antenora,' trampling on the face 
Of others? Twerc too much if thou wert attll 
In life.' ' I live, and it may help ihy cue,' 
Was my reply, ' if thou renown wouldst gain. 
Should I tby name* upon my tablets place.' 
■ A/tMtiiffrti : Sec /it/. 1, HA. thonghl of Booa. Hr would 
The fpokei ii Uoco, of the (un be iute u lo whether be hu 
greRt Florcaiinc family at the the traitor U his reel. Monti- 
Abati, who lenred •* one of perii vru ne»cr very far from the 
the Klurenline cavaliers at Mon- thoughts of Ibe Florentine of 
upetil. Whrn the enenijr was that day. Ii i) nei'er out ol 
dMrging toward* the «landard Bocca's mind, 
of the Kepublican cavalry Uocca ■ Animar» : The h 
ainml a l>1uw at the arm oF the of the Ninth Circle, when 
knight who bore it and cut uff traitora to Iheir country are 
hit haruL The ludden (all of puniihvd, named after Anienor 
ihc lUg diibeaiteited the Floren- the Trojan prince ^o, a 
tinti, and in gtcii mcanirc con- ing lo the belief of the n 
iribnled to the defeat. ■£<!, betrayed his native city to 

• CUaml tf Jamil . The tucn- theGtveki. 
don of Uonuperti in Ihii place * SkimU I Iky mmu, ttt. 
of Initori luggni* to liiinie the ' Should 1 put Ihy name ainong 
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Bocca degli Abati. (canto xjuii. 



And he ; ' I for the opposite am fwn. 

Dqiart ihou hence, nor work me further dool ; 

Within this swamp thou flatterest all in vwn.' 
Then I began him by the scalp to pull, 

And ' Thou must tell how thou art called,' 1 said, 

* Or soon thy hair will not be plentiful' 
And he : ' Though every hair thou from me shred io> 

I will not tell thee, nor my face lurn round ; 

No, though a thousand times thou spurn my bead.' 
His locks ere this about my list were wound. 

And many a tuft I tore, while dog-like waib 

Burst from him, and his eyes still sought the ground. 
Then called another : ' Bocca, what now ails ? 

Is'l not enough thy teeth go chattering than. 

But thou must bark? What devil thee assails?' 
' Ah \ now,' said J, * thou need'st not aught declare, 

Accursed traitor ; and true news of thee 1 10 

To thy disgrace i to the world will bear.' 
' Begone, tei! what thou wilt,' he answered me ; ~ 

' But, if thou issue hence, not silent keep' 

Of him whose tongue but btcly «a^ed so free. 
He for the Frenchmen's money' here doth weep. 

Him of Duera saw I, mayst thou tell, 

Where sinners shiver in the frozen deep. 



ihe other notes.' It is the Usi 
time thu DiUite it to ofier such 
a bribe ; and here the offer il 
most probably ironical. 

> AW li/an kap. tSi. : Like 
all the other traitors Boco 
6nds his only pleasure in betray- 
ing his neighboan. 

' Tht FrtncXiHeit'i mgruy : 
He who bad betrayed the name 
of Bocca was Buoso of Uoera, 



one of the Ghibeline chids td 
Cremona. When Guy of Mont- 
fort was leading an army across 
Lombardy to recruit Charles of 
Anjou in his war against Man- 
fred in 126; (/■/ UTuL 16 
and Purg. iii.), Buoso, who 
had been left to goaid the 
panage d the 0^k>, taok a 
bribe to let the French amy 



i 



hhould^t Utou be ssked who elte within it dwell— 
Thou hast the Iteccheria* al thy skle : 
Across wrho5« neck iha knife at Florence fell. 

John Soldanierl* may be jondcr spied 
With Ganellon,' and Tribaldell* who thrt« 
Faenu's gates, when slept the cily, wide.' 

Him had we left, our journey lo pursue, 
When froien in a hole ' a pair 1 saw : 
One's head like the other's hat showed to ihc view. 

And, as their bread men hunger-driren gnaw. 
The uppermobi tore fiercely at his mate 
Where nape and brain-pan to a junction draw. 

No worse by Tydcus* in his scornful hale 



' Butitri»: Teaiuro of the 
I'avian family Bcccheha, Abboi 
of Vallonibroa and legate in 
Florence of Pope Alexander iv. 
lie wu accated of cowpirinc 
oipintt I he Common wealth 
aloug with the exiled Ghibclines 
(lljS). All Europe wai 
thockcil to hear Ibal a |,ical 
choichman had been tortured 
and beheaded by the FkurenliDci. 
Ilie city «9t placed under 
Figxl Intenllcl, proclaimed hy 
the Ardtbiihop c^ I'um from the 
tower of S. Pietro in Vincoli at 
Komr. Villani «eetnt to think 
the Abbot wai Inooceal of the 
charge brooght aEaimt htm 
(Cfvn. vL 65), but he alway* 
IckM lo ibc indutecnt view when 
a ptieH il concerned. 

* SManifTt DcMtled from 
the Plonnttne UhibdincB after 
(be defeat of Manfred. 

* OiiH/lm- Whme trtachci- 



to llie defeai 
uf Roland at Ronceivalles. 
< TriixdJflh: A nublc of 

Bajn, to reiren(,-e himielf for ihc 
Ion of a pij;, lent a caM of the 
key of the dly gate to John of 
Apia, tlien prowling abont Rom ■ 
sqjna in the inlercct of the Frendi 
fope, Martin tv. He wa» 
(lain al the battle of Forlì in 
tj8H/-«/. «vii. «). 

' F<nt%m im a ktlt. tit. : The 
two al« the Coant Ugolino and 
the Archbiihop Roger. 

• Tydtu, : One of the Seven 
againit Thebes, who, having 
been niort'lly wounded by Mc- 
nalippu* the Theban, whom he 
>kw, jpA hi* friend* to bring 
him Ibc head of hii foe and 
i^nanvd ai it with hi> taeth. 
llaiUc found the inridmt in hia 
farawile author Staihu [Jifo. 
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Were Menalippus' temples gnawed and hacked 
Than skull and all were torn by him irate. 

' O thou who provest by such bestial act 
Hatred of him who by thy teeth is chewed, 
Declare thy modve,' said I, ' on this pact — 

That if with reason thou with him hast feud. 
Knowing your names and manner of his crime 
I in the world^ to thee will make it good ; 

If what I speak with dry not ere the time.' 

1 Uh the worlds tk, : Dante The bribe he oflfers is that of 

has learned from Bocca that the loading the name of a foe wkh 

prospect of haYiDg their memory ignominy — bnt only if from the 

refrnhed 00 earth has no diarm tale it shall be plain that the 

for the sinners met wit^ here, ignominy is deserved. 




His mouth uplifting from the sa,va£e feasi, 
The sinner' rubbed and wiped it free of sore 
On the hair of the head he from behind laid waste ; 

And then began : ' Thou 'dsl have me wake once mote 
A desperate grief, of which to think alone, 
Ere I have spoken, wrings me to the core. 

But if my words shall be as seed that si 
May fructify unto the traitor's shame 
Whom thus 1 gnaw, I mingle speech' and )^oan. 

Of how thou earnest hither or thy n 
1 nothing know, but that a Florentine ' 
In very sooth thou art, thy words proclaim. 

Thou then must know I was Count Ugolin, 
The Archbishop Roger' ht. Now hearken well 
Why 1 prove such a neighbour. How in line, 



' TttiiiUKr: Count Ugolino. 
SmdMc al the cod of the Canto. 

• MSiifli iftKk, tU. : A 
c o wi f fi io ii tìt lhe*e word* with 
thcMC of FnuKCKk (/«/ V. 1x4) 
will *how the diSerence in moral 
d Circle 
of InTemo and the Nlmh. 

* A Ptartittmt : So Farinata 
{l»f. X. >5) racopilMa Danic 
by U* riorcBtlM ipMch. Tlie 
wotda hcanl by Ugo tie IhuK 



Raggieri, of the Tuicu (awiXf 
of the Ubtldini, to which the 
Cardinal of /■/ a. 110 alio 
belonged. Towanls the end of 
his life he wai 
Koine to gire an 
di, and 01 
go was detlarcd a rebel ti 
Church. Ugolini 
to hii country i Roger, hating 
wme KKt of allkncc 
with Ugolinov wai a tnllot to 



I 



II 



i 
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And flowing from his ill designs, it feU 
That I, confiding in his words, was can^t 
Tbrà done to deatli, were waste of time* to tdL 

But that of which as yet thou heaidest nought 
Is how the death was cniel which I met : 
Hearken and jndfre if wrong to me be wrought. 

Scant window in the mew whose cpitliet 
Of Famine* came from me its resident. 
And cooped in which shall many languish yet. 

Had shown me dut»^ its dit how thete were spent 
Full many moons,' ere that bad dream I dreamed 
When of my future was the cmtain rent. 

Lord of the hnnt and master this one seemed, 
Chasing the wolf and wolf-cubs on the height* 
By which from Pisan eyes Is Lucca hemmed. 

him. Thii tua led some to knows it alrcKdy, all Tmcn 

nippose lh*t «bile Ugolino it bdns Ikmilisr with the tbxj 

in Antenora be is *o ckiM to the Ugo'i &te. 

edge o( it aa to be aUe to mdi ■ IViaie e^lA^ t/Fmrnmrnt: 

the head of Roger, who, as a wu called the Tower of Faa* 

tnitor to his friend, ii lixed in Its lite is now built ova. Bai 

Ptolomsea. Against this view the old Yaaa conunentator ' 

it the bet that they are described Dsnte, «ajrs it was called tl 

aa beii^ to the suae hole Mew beciiue the ea^es of tk 

(nodi. 125), and alio that in Repnblic were kept in it 1 

Ptolonuca tbe ahadei are set monlling.time. But this ■■ 

with head thrown back, and have been an after-tlKM^t t 

with only the face appearing gi*e local tnth to Dante's to» 

above tbe ice, while Ugo it which it does at tbe expeoM < 

described as bitir^ hii Ibe at the poetry, 

wfaere the skall joins the nape. * Many mem u : The ia 

From Hne 91 it is clear that prisonment having alicad 

Ptolonuea lay hither on than lasted for eight months, 

irtiere Roger is. Like Ugo he * T%e kàglkl, tic. : Lacca i 

is tberelbie here as a tiaitor to about twelve miles from Pisi 

his country. Hoiuit Giuliano rising betwce 

> iVtrt tPtutr, fit. : For Dante them. 



:iKCLi IS. I Count Ugvùno. 

With famished hounds well trained and »wi(i of flishi, 

Lanfì-anchi' and Gualandi in the van. 

And Sismond he had seL Wtihin my sight 
ISoth sire and sons — nor long the chasc-^began 

To grow (so seemed it) weary as they fled ; 

Then through their flanks (iangs sharp and eager ran. 
When I awoke before the morning spread 

I heard my sons' all weeping in iheir sleep- 

For they were with me— and they asked for bread. 
Ah I cruel if thou canst Irom pity keep 4 

At the bare thought of what my heart foreknew ; 

And if thou weepM not, what could make thee weep? 
Now were they wake, and near the moment drew 

At which 'twas used to bring us our repast ; 

But each was fearful' test his dream came inic- 
And then I heard the under g^te' made fast 




■ t^u^ratulù, tu. Ill ibe 
dream, tbe«e, the chief Ghibeline 
famlUÓ* of FLw, are the bunU- 
men, Ki;>g« being nuuter of the 
huiil, and the popntaei: Ibc 
houncU. Ugo and hU Mini and 
gnnilioni are the wolf and wolf- 
cdW. Id Ugo'i dream of him- 
iclf ai a wolf then may be m 
alluMon to his hariag engaged 
himtelf in the Gnclf inierat. 

' My tutu: According in 
Uanle, taken liters] ly, four 
■on« of Ugo were imprisoned 
with him. It would ban ham- 
pered him to opbUn that two 
were grandmo* — Aowknuccio 
and Nioo, Ealled the SiigaU at 
line S9, grandtoni by Uioir 
mother of King Eiuo. naiucil 
K>o of Frederick 11 —the «m» 



bcmg Gaddo and Ugiicciunc, tlw 
UtiFf Ugo'* youngcH ton. 

■ £*■* not jMrffl, tU. . All 
the lona had been Irmblcd by 
dteams of famine, ft ad ihcir 
raiionn been already reduced Ì 

• Tlu under gall. Hi. : Tli« 
wurd Imiulated maJe/til \(kim- 
van) may «ignify either to nail 
up or to lock. The comrneB- 
lalon and cbiMiielen dUfcr u 
to whether the door waa locked, 
□ailed, o r buili up. I would nig- 
gest that the lower part of the 
tower wu occupied by a guard, 
•nd that the capimi had not 
been used to heat the main door 
locked. Now, when they bear 
the great key creaking in iIh 
luck, ibry know that the tower 
u deierttd. 
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Of the horrible tower, and thereaponi I gazed 

In my sons' iiEures, silent and aghast 
I did not weep, for I to stone was dazed : 

They wept, and darling Anselm me besonc^t : 50 

''What ails thee, &ther? Wherefore thus amazed?' 
And yet I did not weep, and answered not 

The whole day, and that night made answer none. 

Till on the world another son shone out 
Soon as a feeble ray of light had won 

Into our doleful prison, made aware 

Of the four faces ^ featured like my own, 
Both of my hands I bit at in despair ; 

And they, imagining that I was foin 

To eat, arose before me with the prayer : 60 

" O father, 'twere for us an easier pain 

If thou wouldst eat us. Thou didst us array 

In this poor flesh : unclothe us now again." 
I calmed me, not to swell their woe. That day 

And the next day no single word we said. 

Ah I pitiless earth, that didst unyawning stay ! 
When we had reached the fourth day, Gaddo, spread 

Out at my feet, fell prone ; and made demand : 

** Why, O my father, offering us no aid ?" 
There died he. Plain as I before thee stand 70 

I saw the three as one by one they failed, 

The fifth day and the sixth ; then with my hand. 
Blind now, I groped for each of them, and wailed 

On them for two days after they were gone. 

Famine ' at last, more strong than grief, prevailed.' 
When he had uttered this, his eyes all thrown 

* Tfu four fcucs^ etc. : De- liker than ever to Ugo's own 

spairing like his own, or possibly time-worn face, 

that, wasted by famine, the fauces * Famim^ etc. : This line, 

of the yoong men had become quite ì»àthout reason, has been 



:riicLK IX.) Ak. Pisa ! 

Awry, upon the hapleu skull he fell 

With leeth that, dog-like, rasped upon the bone. 

Ah, PÌM I byword of ihe folk that dwell 

In the sweet country where the SO doth sound, 
Since slow thy neighbours to reward ihce well 

Let now Gorgona and Capraia' mound 
Themselves where Amo with the sea is blent, 
Till every one within thy walls be drowned. 

For though report of Ugolino went 
That he betrayed* thy castles, thou didst wrong 
Thus cruelly his children to torment. 

These were not guilty, for they were bat young. 
Thou modem Thebes !* Brigata and young Hugh, 
And the «her twain of whom above 'tis sung. 



hcltl In mean that Ugo was 
ilrivm by hunger to eat the fleUi 
of his children. The meaning 
if, that poi [[nan I [hough hìn 
grief wai i( did not thottcn hi) 

I WhtTt tit Si, Iti. ■ Italy. 
Si (wing the Italian for )W, 
In his M r-if. KI.. u S, banie 
distinguiihc* the Latin lan- 
guages — French. Italian, etc. — 
by their words ofiffiraiation, and 
HO terms Italian the language 
of Si. But Tuscany nay here 
lie TDcant, where, as a Tuscan 
commentator says, the Si is more 
sweetly ptonouneed than in any 
other pan of Italy. In Canto 
■viii. 6i ibe BologDfM are dls- 
llBgniihed as the people who 
say Stf». If Pin be Ulen a> 
hdng speciali y the opprobrium 
ofTHMcanythe ontbunt against 



Canto gains 
and forcCi 

* Gffgana amd CafraU 
Islands not (sr from the mouth 
of the Amo. 

■ noi lu hriraynl, rtr. : 
Dante teem* here to ihtowdoolit 
on the charge. At the heigbl 
of bet jMwtr Pisa was posaeued 
uf miriy hundiedi of fortified 
ttsliona in Italy and scattered 
over the Mediterranean ooasts. 
The charge wai otte easy to 
make an<l diRicull to refute. 
It seem) hard on t'go that lie 
tbould get the benefit of the 
doibt «Mily after he hai been, 
for povtical endv buried raging 
inCoeytns. 

• AfyJem TMfi: As Thebea 
was to the race of Cadmus, so 
was Hsa to that of UgoUno. 



Ptelemaa. 



[curro xsun 



We onwaid passed to where saother crew *■ 
Of shades the thick-ribbed ke doth fetteml keep ; 
Theii heads not downward these, boi taackwxrd tbrew. 

Thtir very weeping will not let them weefs 
And grie^ eiKOontering barriers at their eyes, 
Swells, flowing inward, their afflictton deep ; 

For the first teais that isstw crystallise, 
And fill, like tìiot fashimed out of f^ass. 
The hollow cup o'er which the eyefaraws rise. 

And tbongh, as twcre a callus, now my face tcx 

By reason oftlie frost was wholly grown 
Bennmbed and dead to feeling, I conld trace 

(So it appeared), a bieeM against it Mown, 
And asked : ' O Master, whence cwnes this ? So low 
As where we are is any vapour* known ?' 

And be replied : ' Thou ere long while sbalt go 
Where touching this thine eye shall answer true. 
Discovering that which makes the wind to blow,' 

Then from the cold crust one of that sad crew 

Demanded loud : ' Spirits, for whom they hold 1 1< 
The inmost room, so troculent were you. 

Back frx>m my face let these hard veils be rolled, 
That 1 may veni the woe which chokes my heart. 
Ere tears again solidif>- with cold.' 

And I to him : ' Firet tell me who thou art 

Ifthou'dst have help ; then if 1 help not quick 
To the botiom' of the ice let me depart' 

' AnatktT crew: They are lo low down mt this, any inh 

now in Ptoloma», the third enee upon the temperature, pn> 

division of Ihe circle, and that ducing Taponts and «rind ? Ii 

tusigned to iIumc treacherous to Danle'i time wind was beliera 

theii friends, allies, or guests, lo be the eibaladtHi of aTapow 

Here only the faces of the * Te tki betttm, ttc. : Titxaitx 

shades are fiee of the ice. goitg there in «ay cate, and hi 

' lianyvafiffmr: Hastbetnii, promise is oolhing but a qnibble 
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Friar Albtric. 



He answered ; ' I am Friar Alberic '— 
He of the fruit grown in the orchard fell — 
And here am I repaid with date for tig.' 

>Ab !' said 1 to him, 'art thou dead as well?' 
' How now my body fares,' he answered me, 
' Up in the world, I have no skill to tell : 

For Plolom^a' has this quality — 
The soul oft plunges hither to its place 
Ere it has been by Airopos* set free. 

And thai more «illingly from off my fece 
Thou maysl remove ihe glassy leare, know, soi 
As ever any soul of man betrays 

As 1 betrayed, the body once his own 
A demon takes and governs until all 
The span allotted for his life be ran. 

Into this tank headlong the soul d«th fall ; 
And on the earth his body yet may show 
Whose shade behind me wintry frosts enthral. 

Uut thou canst tell, if newly come below : 
It is Ser Branca d'Oria,* and complete 
Is many a year since be was fettercct so.' 




' frioT Atheru : Alberigo of 
Ihe Manfcedi, a ecntlenuui of 
haema. who laic in Ule became 
one o( the Merry Ftlan. See/a/. 
(Xiii. 103. In the comlie of ■ 
Uupnlc «ilh hii relatire Man- 
frn) be got a hearty box on 
Ibe car from him. Fei^ing 
lo hare forgiven the insali he 
invited Manfred with a yoathfol 
•oa to diiuicr in hii hoaie, hav- 
ing bnl amnged thai when 
ihey had 6nlthcd ibeir meat, and 
he called lot fruit anned mrn 
ihould bll on hii gQcils. ' The 



trait of Friar Alberigo' poned 
Into a proverb. Hcte he is le- 
paid with a date for a fig— get» 
more than he hari^Ded far. 

■ F*d»mmt: This dlvaon 
il named from the Iletvew 
Ptolemy, who fiIcw hii relativo 
at a banquet, they Iwine then 
Ilia guests (I Maccah. ivj.). 

' Àtnfm: The Faie who 
cnii the thread oi life and mI) 
Ihc >oul free frooi the body. 

' Hrant* fOna: A Ge a e nt 
nobleaibain laysdewhlitoher- 
in-Uw Michael Zanche (/<•/ »ti. 
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* It seems,' I answered, 'that thoa wouldst me cheat. 
For Branca d' Oria never can have died : 14 

He sleeps, puts clothes on, swallows drink and meaL' 

'Or e'er to the tenadoas pitchy tide 
Which boils in Malebranche's moat had come 
The shade of Michael Zanche,' he replied, 
/ * That sool had left a devil in its room 

Within its body ; of his kinsmen one^ 
Treacherous with him experienced equal doom, 
r But stretch thy hand and be its work begun 

' . 88) while the victim sat at table been in HelL— It is s^:nificaiil 

as his invited guest. — This men- of the detestation in whidi 

tion of Branca is of some value Dante held any breadi of haqii- 

in helping to ascertain when the tality, that it is as a treadieroa 

Inferno was finished. He was host and not as a treadienns 

in imprisonment and exile for kinsman that Branca is pmridied 

some time before and up to — in Ptolomsea and not in Cafina. 

1310. In 1311 he was one of Cast as the poet was on the 

the citizens of Genoa heartiest in hospitality of the worid, any 

welcoming the Emperor Henry dislojralty to its obligatioas 

to their city. Impartial as Dante came home to him. For sach 

was, we can scarcely think that disloyalty he has invented one of 

he would have loaded with the most appalling of the fierce 

infamy one who had done what retributions with the vision of 

he could to help the success of which he satisfied his craving 

Henry, on whom all Dante's for vengeance upon prosperous 

hopes were long set, and by sin. — It may be that the idea 

their reception of whom on his of this demon-possession of the 

descent into Italy he continued traitor is taken from the words, 

to judge his fellow-countrymen. ' and after the sop Satan 

There is considerable reason to entered into Judas.* 

believe that the Inferno was ^ Of his kinsmen one: A 

published in 1309; this intro- cousin or nephew of Branca was 

duction of Branca helps to prove engaged with him in the murder 

that at least it was published of Michael Zanche. The venge- 

before 131 1. If this was so, ance came on them so speedily 

then Branca d'Oria lived long that their souls were plunged in 

enough to read or hear that for Ptolomaea ere Zanche breathed 

thirty-five years his soul had his last. 




«niicLE IX.] Ah, Catoest ! 

Of setting free mine eyes.' This did not 1. 
Twas highest courtesy to yield him none.' 

All, Genoese,' strange to morality I 
Ye men infected with all sorts of sin 1 
Out of ihe world 'tis time thai ye should die. 

Here, to Romagna's blackest souP akin, 
I chanced on one of you ; for doing ill 
His soul o'erwhclmed Cocytus' floods within, 

Though in the flesh he seems surviving stilL 

■ T« yi€id kim nemt: Al- lo the world Ihe awful ncn 

berigo bdng so onwoith; of th*I Alb«rìgo'i body nu the 

couiteiy. See note on 1 17. dwelUns-pUce of adevil. 
It ut uiother intaptetmlioa of 

the woid) hu been uiggesUd ' Ah, Grmetu, tU.: The Gen- 

which Mves Duile from ihe ocie, indeed, held no good cbu- 

charge of cnidly and meui acier. One of their annaUiU, 

igaibbliog ; namely, thai he (lid under ihedalc of 1293, describe* 

nnt cleu the ice from ihe tin- the cily oi lulKitiag from all 

nci's cyei because then he would kindt of crime. 

have been seen lo be a living ' RomagiKti UatkttI umt: 

vho could take back Friar Alberigo. 



NOTE ON THE COUNT UGOLINO. 

UgBlioo ilelU Ghcranlnca. Count of noDiiraiico, a wealthy 
noble and a man fenile in polillcal resource, wis ileeply engaged io 
the aSuri ol Pin at a criticU period of hei biitory. He was bom 
in the Gn( hall of Ihe thirteenth centary. By giving one of Mi 
lUughtcri in marriage to ilie head of the Viaconli of Pita— not lo 
be canfonnded with thow of Milan—he ome tindet the nitpidon 
of being Goelf in hii lympathiei 1 the £«oetal opinion of Pita 
licmg then, a> It always bad been, alrongly Ghibeline. Whan 
driicti into exile, ai be was along with the Visconti, he Impruved 
the occaiion by entering into close relations with the leading 
Goelli of Toicany, and in 1178 a free return for him to Hsa wu 
made bjr thnn a condition of peace with that city. He com- 
manded one of the dirltloiii of the Plium Heel at the dluUions 
. battle ol MeloiÌB in 11S4. «Hen Genoa «rested from her rival the 
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supremuj of the Westeni Meditetmieao, uid caniod Lhoosmds of 
Fiun citizens into a captivity «bich lasted muj jttn. Lsolaicd 
iTom her Glubeline allies and for tfae time atmost sunk in despair, 
the dty colled him lo Ihe govemnient wilh vellnigh dictaconal 
powers ; and by dint cif crmfty n^vxUtions in detail with the 
members of the leaRwe fonced against Pisa, bdpcd as iras belicred 
bj Uiish bribery, he had [he gloiy of saving the ConunODwealth 
from destruction though he cootd not «holly save it from los^ 
Thb was in 13S5. He soon csme to be inspected of being in 
a secret alUaDCe vìth Florence and of being Inkewaim in the 
negotialions for the return of Ihe prisonen in Genoa, all with 1 
view lo depress the Ghibeline element in the city that be mighl 
establish himself as an absolute Ijiant with the greater caie In 
order stQl further to strengthen his position he entered into 1 
funily compact wilh bis Guelf grandson Nino {Pur^. viiL 53), 
now at Ihe bead of the Visconti. Bui without the support of the 
people it was impo^ble for him to bold his ground against the 
Ghibeline nobks, who resented Ihe arrogance of his n 
were embittered by the loss of their own «bare ii 
and tbe^ contrived that month b^ month ihe charges of treacJtery 
brought against him should increase in virulence. Me hkd, bf 
deserting his post, caused the defeat at Meloria, it iras said ; and 
had bribed the other Tuscan cities to favour him, by ceding to 
them distaot Pisn strongholds. His fate was sealed 'when, 
having quarrelled with hL>> grandson Nino, he sooght alliance wiik 
the Archbishop Roger who now led the Ghibeline opposition. 
With Ugo's connivance an onslnngbl was planned upon the GneUs. 
To preserve an appearance of impartiality he lefi the city for I 
ne^hhouring villa. On returning to enjoy his riddance from anni 
be was invited to a conference, at which he resisted ■ proponi 
■hat be «honid admil partners with him in the EOvemmot. Oa 
this the Archbishop's party raised the cry of iremchery ; the belU 
rsngonl for a street battle, in which he was wonted ; and wilh his 
sons he had to take refuge in the Palace of the People. There be 
stood a short si^^ «gainst the Ghibeline families and the angry 
mob : and in the same palace he was kept prisoner for twesty 
days. Then, with his sons and grandsons, be was carried in chains 
to the tower of the Gualandi, which stood where seven ways met 
in the heart of Pisa. This «as in July 1188, The imprisonmoit 
lasted for months, and seems to have been thus prolonged with the 
view of extoning a heavy ransom. It was only in the (onown^ 
March that the Archbishop ordered his victims to be starved to 
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death ; for, being a churchman, says one account, he would not 
ihed blood. Not even a confessor was allowed to Ugo and his 
sons. After the door of the tower had been kept closed for 
eight days it was opened, and the corpses, still fettered, were 
huddled into a tomb in the Franciscan church. — llie original 
authorities are far from being agreed as to the details of Ugo's 
orerthrow and death. — For the matter of this note I am chiefly 
indebted to the careful epitome of tlie Pisan history of that time 
by Philalethes in his note on this Canto {Gottlicie Comàdie). 



26o Judecca. [canto xxxtv. 



CANTO XXXIV. 

* Vexilla^ Regis prodema Inferni 

Towards where we are ; seek then with vision keen,' 

My Master bade, ' if trace of him thou spy.' 
As, when the exhalations dense have been, 

Or when our hefaiisphere grows dark with night, 

A windmill from afar is sometimes seen, 
I seemed to catch of such a structore sight ; 

And then to 'scape the blast did backward draw 

Behind my Guide — sole shelter in my plight. 
Now was I where' (I versify with awe) lo 

The shades were wholly covered, and did show 

Visible as in glass are bits of straw. 
Some stood ' upright and some were lying low, 

* Vexiila^ etc. : * The banners Judas Iscariot, the arch-traitor, 
of the King of Heil advancej* it takes the name of Judecca. 
The words arc adapted from a 

hymn of the Cross used in Holy • Some stood^ etc, : It has 

Week ; and they prepare us to been sought to distinguish the 

find in Lucifer the opponent of degrees of treachery of the 

* the Emperor who reigns on shades by means of the various 

high'(/«/ L 124). It is some- attitudes assigned to them. But 

what odd that Dante should it is difficult to make more out 

have put a Christian h)'mn into of it than that some are sofTerii^ 

Virgil's mouth. more than others. All of them 

* Xo^a* ivas I where: In the are the worst of traitors, hard- 
fourth and inner division or hearted and cold-hearted, and 
ring of the Ninth Circle. Here now they are quite frozen in the 
are punished those guilty of ice, sealed up even from the 
treachery to their lawful lords poor relief of intercourse with 
or to their benefactors. From their fellow-sinners. 
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Some with head lopmost, others with their Ttici ; 
And some with face to feet beni like a bow. 
but we kept going on tilt it seemed meet 
Unto my Master that 1 should behold 

He stepped aside and slopped mc as he toid : 
• Lo, Dis ! And lo, we are arrived at last 30 

Where thou must nerve thee and must make thcc bold.' 

How I hereon stood shivering and aghast. 
Demand not, Reader ; this 1 cannot write ; 
So much the fact all reach of words surpassed. 

I was not dead, yet living was not quite : 
Think for thyself, if gifted with the power, 
What, life and death denied me, was my plight. 

Of that tormented realm the p;mpeTor 
Out of the ice stood free to middle breast ; 
And me a giant less would ovenowrer 30 

Than would his arm a giant. ■ By such lest 
Judge then what bulk the whole of him must show,' 
Of true proportion with such limb possessed. 

' 71u irtittutv entt, (It. : height — nine lime* the itituic 

Lacifcr, svilly of treachery of a man. If a toan'i arm tic 

agunil the HiEhol, at I't^. taken at > ihini of hii ■talurc, 

ulL 15 ilcscribed ai 'crested then .'iaiui is iwcnly-seren times 

noble bcjond all other ctea- ai tall as ■ giatit. that U, he i* 

lurek' Vu(U, calls him Dii, fonitceo hundrrd (cet or m. 

the name owd by him fbr Pluio Fui ■ fourth uf tbU, or lunily w 

io the ALnàd, and the nunc — fioia the noddle of the bttast 

(rum which that of the Ciljr uf upwanls — he U«a4* ou of the 

UabelieT it Uken \lnf. nii. 68). .■:«, that U, some three hundred 

> Jud^ iMm mhal butt . The and fifty feet. It seems alnox 

ana of Lncifer was as much too great ■ height for Danlc's 

laager than the itatufe of one of purpose ; and yet on the calcala. 

thegfanti is a giant wnt Ullci linns of KHnc MmDuntaloti hii 

than Dante. We have iicen !«atuie U immensely greater— 

(/n/. xixi. j8) that the glonti from three to li*e Ihootand 

were more than (ifty feel in feet. 
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If he was fair of old as hideous now. 
And yet his broils against his Maker raised. 
Meetly from him doth all affliction flow. 

O how it made me horribly ainared 
When on his head I saw three faces* grew '. 
The one ^-ermilion which straight forward gaxed ; 

And Joining on to it were other two, 
One rising up from cither shoulder-bone, 
Till to a junction on the crest they drew. 

'Twixt white and yellow seemed the right-hand one ; 
The left resembled them whose country lies 
Where valleywards the floods of Nile flow down. 

Beneath each face two mighiy wings did rise. 
Such as this bird tremendous might demand ; 
Sails of sea-ships ne'er saw I of such size. 

Noi feathered were they, but in style were planned 
Like a bat's wing •? by ih^m a threefold breeie — 
For still he Rapped them — evermore was fenned. 

And through its depths Cocytus caused to freeic 
Down three chins tears for ever made desceni 
From his six eyes ; and red foam mixed with these. 

In every mouth there was a sinner rent 
By teeth that shred him as a heckle^ would ; 
Thus three at once compelled he (o lameiu. 



' Thru/tea: By the three • A Sal's vimg: Wtp^ Out- 
its are represented the three lers and flaps in dirk and 

raof the world from which noisome pine 



the subjects of Lnclfer 



helps to bring more dead; 

before us the dim hght uid bftlf- 
s landing for Europe, yellow for seen horron oF the Judeco. 
Asia, and black for Africa. Or 

thchcesmaysymbohseattribiites ' A Aeitle: Or brake; ifae 
oppoted to the Wisdom, Power, instrument nted to deai the 
and Love of the Trinity (/n/. fibre of Rax from the woody 
lii. 5). See abo note un line 1. aabstancc miied wiih lU 




ctncu IX.] Judas. Brn/us, and Cassias. 

To the one in front 'twai little to be chewed 
Compared with being clawed And dawed again, 
TiU his back-bone of skin waa sometimes nude' 

' The soul up yonder in the jp-eate r pain 
Is Judas 'Srariol, with his head among 
The teeth,' my Master said, ' while outward strain 

His legs. Of the two whose heads are downward bung, 
Unitus is from the black jowl pendulous : 
See how he writhes, yet never wa^'s his tongue. 

The other, great of thew, is Cassius :' 
Bui nighi is rising' and we must be gone ; 
For everything bath now been seen by lu.' 

Then, as he bade, I to his neck held on 70 

While he the time and pLace of vantage chose : 
And when the wings enough were open thrown 

He grasped the shaggy ribs and clutched Uiem close, 




' Hemelimii imdt . We ora lo 
imagine that (he frane of Judu 
ii being fur ever rcDCHcd aoil 
iot ever tnatigleil and torn. 

* Caaiiu : Il has been sur- 
miaed that D«nle beie cunloundt 
the pale and lean Cauos who 
wu the fiieotl of Unitun wilh 
the L. Cutius docribed ai cor- 
pnlent by Cicero ia the Third 
Caliline Oration. Bruins and 
Caslu* ue act with Ja<la« in 
this, the deepcM room of tUU. 
became, u he was guilty of 
bi(h treuon against hit Divine 
Maiter, m they wae guilty of it 
^ainM Jnlius Cioar, who, ac- 



1 by God to (bund 
the Komoa Empire. A* the 



gmt reliel agauist the spiritual 
authority Judai ha> kUallcd lo 
him the fiercer paia. T» 
under-iand the riemliciince nl 
this hank treatment of the gical 
Kepoblicani it u necesory to 
bear in otind that Daale'a 
devotion to the idea of the 
Bm{ilre was part of his rdigiao, 
and far nupaused in iaienaity all 
we can now well isuginc; In 
ih« alnettoe of ■ jiul and tiiong 
Emperor the Divine KovcnUDelil 
of the world aaiiitd to him 
almost at a stand. 

• ^^igU it riiimt: It I. 

.Saturday evening nad twenty- 
four boan xince they enlved by 
Itie gale of Inferno. 
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And 50 front tufi to lu(t he downward went 
Between (he tanked hair and crasi which frate. 

We 10 the bulging haunch bad made descent. 
To H'herc the hip-joint lies in it ; and then 
My Guide, with painful twist and violent. 

Turned round his head to where his feet had been. 
And like a climber closely clutched (he ha.ir : So 

1 (bought to Help that we returned again. 

' Hold fast to mc ; it needs by such a Stair,' 
Panting, my Leader said, like man foredone, 
' That we from all (hat wretchedness repair.' 

Right through a hole in a rock when he had won, 
The edge of i( he gave me for a seat 
And deftly then to join me clambered on- 

I raised mine eyes, expecting they would meet 
Wi(h Lucifer as 1 beheld him last, 
But saw instead his upturned l^>' and feet. 90 

If in peiplexity I then was cast. 
Let ignorant people think who do not see 
What point^ it. was that I had lately passed. 



I / thought U> Hell, tic. 
Virgil, holdÌDg OD to Lucifer's 
haiiyades, descends the dark vaA, 
M space between him and 



ibeic 



) f.r as 



:Tiiddlc, 



which marks the centre of the 
eutb. Here he swingi binueU 
round to u to have his feet to 
the centre u be emci^es (rum 
the pit to the southein hemi- 
sphoe. Duitc pow feels that 
he a being cariied up, and, able 
to see nothing in the darkness, 
deems (bey are climbing back 
to the Inferno. Virgil's diffi- 
culty in turning himself roltnd 
and cLimbicg up the tegs o( 



Lucifer arises from hù being 
then Bi the 'centre to «Ud 
all weights tend from erery 
part.' Dante shared (he cinia- 
eous belief of the time, that 
things grew heavier the ncjuer 
they were (o the centre of tht 

• //« vf tumid Irgs : Lucirer's 
feet aie as far above «^rc 
Virgil and Dante are as w«s hii 
bead above the level of the 

' iVHal/mU, tic. : Theoentn 
of the earth. Dante Ime (dgns 
to have been himself eonliBed 
— a lictioD which helps to Guub 



[Al. 
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CIKCLE IX.) 



Out of Inferno. 



' Risc to thy feel/ my Master said to mc ; 
'The way is long and rugged the ascent. 
.\nd at mid tierce' the sun must almost be.' 

Twas not as if on palace floors we went : 
.\ dungeon fresh from nature's hand was this ; 
Rough underfoot, and of light indigent. 

' Or ever I escape from the abyss, loo 

O Master,' said I, standing now upright, 
' Correct in few words where 1 think amiss. 

Where lies the ice Ì How hold we him in sight 
Set upside down .' The sun, how had it skilt 
In so short while to pass to mom from night }'' 

And he ; 'In fancy thou art standing, still, 
On yon side of the centre, where I caught 
The vile worm's hair which through the world dolb drill. 

There wast Ihou while our downward course I wrought i 
But when I turned, the centre was passed by i lo 

Which by all weights from every point is sought. 

And now thou standest 'neath the other sky, 
Opposed to that which vaults the great dry ground 
And 'neath whose suimnit' there did whilom die 




n on the wonderful fiict 
Ibat if we could nuke oat way 
through the esith «e should te. 
quirt «t the centra to reveree our 
potlurc This wu DioTC of & 
wonder in Danle'i time thui 

' A/iJ Hirit: The auonical 
day wu divided into four pttrU, 
of which Tierce wM the firit utd 
began at nuuiic. It ii now 
about half-past kted id the 
The night wai begin* 
m they took their depat- 
1 the Judccca : the d«y 



ii now OS fai odrancod in the 
soDthem hcoiiiphcrc a> they 
have ipenl time un the |iai- 
Mgc The journey before ihem 
is long indeed, for ihcy have to 
aKdid to the nir^e a( the outh. 

' To mam Jrsm nigkl: 
Dante'a knowledge of the tine 
of day i* wholly derived hum 
what Virgil telle him. bince 
be began U* dcaceni into the 
Inferno be ha« not Kcn the aan. 

* 'NsUhviktu tumtiut: Jeru- 
mIcd) \i m the centre of 
the nocthetn hcmiapbcte— an 
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The Man' whose birth and life were sinless foond. 
Thy feet are firm upon the little sphere. 
On this side answering to Judecca's roimd. 

Tis evening yonder when 'tis morning here ; 
And he whose tufts our ladder rungs supjdied. 
Fixed as he was continues to appear. 

Headlong from Heaven he fell upon this side ; 
Whereon the land, protuberant here before, 
For fear of him did in the ocean hide. 

And 'ncath our sky emerged : land, as of yore' 
Still on ibis side, perhaps that it might shun 
His fall, heaved up, and filled this depth no mote' 



I 



opinion founded perhaps on 
EidiU! V. S = ' Jemsalem. I 
have &ct in the midst of the 
uationa and countries round 
about her.' Id the Convita, iii. 
5, we lind Dante's belief re^ 
gncding the disliibulimi of land 
and sea dearly given ; ' Yai 
those 1 write for it is enough (o 
know that the Earth is fixed and 
does not move, and that, with 
the ocean, il is the centre of the 
heavens. The heavens, ai we 
see, are for ever revolving around 
it as a centre ; and in these re- 
volutions ihcy must of necessity 
have two fixed poles. . . .Orthese 
one is visible to almost all the 
dry land of the Earth ; and thai 
is our north pole [star]. The 
other, that is, die south, is out of 
light of almost all the dry land. ' 
■ Tit Man : The name of 
- Christ is 



the fall of Lucifer from tbf 
southern sky all the dry hod of 
that hemisphere fled befbte htm 
under the ocean and took tcfage 
in the other; that is, ai modi land 
emeq>ed in the northeai hemi- 
sphere as sank in the southem. 
But the ground in the direct line 
of bis descent to the oenbe of 
tbe earth heaped itself up into ibc 
Mount of Purgatory — the <aly 
dry land left in the wothos 
hemisphere. The tofemo «m 
then also hollowed onl ; and, as 
Mount Calvary ia exactly Mtti' 
podal to Purgatory, we DMy 
nndersiand that on the fall of 
the first rebels (be Mount of 
Reconciliation for the human 
race, which is also that of Pari- 
ficalion, rose out of the k^ 
realms of darkness and sin. — 
Bui, as Todescbini pointx ont, 
the question heie arises of 
whether the Inferno wa* not 
created before the earth. At 
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Tfie Stars again 



From Beliebub' sljll widening up uid on, 
Far-strctching as the sepulchre,* extends 
A region not beheld, but only known 

By murmur of a brook' which through it wends, 
Declining by a channel eaten through 
The llinty rock ; and gently it descends. 

My Guide and 1, our journey to pursue 
To the bright world, upon this road conceaJcd 
Made entrance, and no thought of resting knew 

He first, I second, still ascending held 
Our way until the &ir celestial train 
Was through an opening round to me revealed 

And, issuing thence, we saw the stars* again. 




rarad. vìi, 114, the culh, with 
the air and lire KOd water, in 
ileKribed u ' corra|ilible luid 
UsUng tbort while ; ' bat the 
Inlcrao il 10 endure Tor lye, and 
wu mailc before all that \» nut 
eternal (/h/. ÌìL 8). 

> lUluMi: Calleil in the 
Govpel the prince of the devila. 
Il nuy be worth nenlioiiing 
here that Dante ices in Punp- 
toty \Ptirg. vili. 99) ■ urpoit 
which he nyi may be that which 
templed Eve. The I'lentifica- 
lion of the peat tempter with 
Satan ii a Millonic, or at any 
nte a compaialìvely aiodein 
idea. 

■ 7%4 ufxltkn: The In- 
hniOi tornii o( Salan and all 
the wicked. 

' A trtvk : iioaie make thia 



to be the ume u Lethe, noe of 
the riven of the Earthly Paia- 
disc. It certainly deKcoda from 
the Muunt of Purgaloty. 

• 7*/ ttars: Each ol Ihc 
three divitiona of the Comedy 
chMci with ' the Man.' These, 
a* Bppean from ffirg. i. are the 
itareof dawn. It waaaftcf Km- 
rìse when they b«caii theii 
ascent to the lutbce of the eartli, 
and to acarly iwenly-fuur huun 
have been ipcnl on the jouincy 
—the lime it took them to 
tlcscend thfough Inferno. Il 
il DOW the morning of Eaatei 
Sunday — that i>, of the true 
uinivcnary of the Kemnectian 
although not of the day obicrved 
that year by the Church, See 
/t/ au. lis. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES AND PRINCIPAL 
SUBJECTS OF THE INFERNO. 



Arati, Bocca degli, xxxii. 106. 
-— Buoso, XXV. 14a 
Abbagliato, xxix. 13a. 
Abel, iv. 56. 
Abraham, iv. 58. 
Absalom, xxviii. 137. 
Accorso, Francis d', xv. i la 
Acheron, iii. 78, xiv. 116. 
Achilles. V. 65. xii. 71. xxvi. 6a, 

xjod. 4. 
Acquacheta, xvi. 97. 
Acre, xxvii. 89. 
Adam, iii. 115, iv. 55. 
— ^ Master, xxx. 61, etc. 
Adige, xii. 5. 
if^na, xxix. 58. 
ibieas. il 33, iv. laa, xxvi. 93. 
JEsop, xxiii. 4. 

Agnello Brunelleschi. xxv. 68. 
Ahithophel, xxviii. 138. 
Alardo, xxviii. 18. 
Alberigo, Friar, xxxiiL 118. 
Alberto of Siena, xxix. no. 

degli Alberti, xxxii. 57. 

Alchemists, xxix. 43. etc. 
Aldobrandi, Tegghiaio. vi. 79, xvi. 

4a. 
Alecto, ix. 47. 
Alexander. Count of Romena, 

XXX. 77. 
— ^ degli Alberti, xxxii. 55. 
— ^ xii. 107, xiv. 31. 
Alessio Interminei, xviii. 122. 



I Ali. xxviii. 3a. 

, Alidiino, xxi. 118, xxii. iia. 

Alps, xiv. 3a 

AmphiaraQs, xx. 34. 

Amphion. xxxii. 11. 
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Whites, the party of the, \i. 65. 

xxiv. 150. 
Witches and wizards, xx. 
Wolf, i. 49. 
Wrathful, the, vii. no. 

Zanche. Michael, xxii. 88. 

xxxiii. 144. 
Zeno, iv. 138. 
Zita. Santa, xxi. 38. 
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